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INTRODUCTION. 


HE influence of EXAMPLE is univerſally 

allowed to be ſuperior to that of precept : the 
Lives of eminent men, therefore, have in all ages 
been conſidered, as the moſt effectual means of in- 
ſtruction; and they are certainly the moſt pleaſing. 
It is to be lamented, however, that the men whoſe 
actions have been the moſt faithfully, and the moſt 
eloquently related, have often been the leaſt proper 
for imitation; or have been placed in circumſtances 
which ſeldom occur in the-run of human affairs. 
Happily neither of theſe objections can lie againſt 
this performance. The virtues and talents of the 
earl of Cheſterfield were equally conſpicuous ; his 
accompliſhments were unrivalled; and his fituations 


were thoſe which are of moſt importance to the 
welfare of theſe kingdoms. A Britiſh ſenator; a 


foreign envoy; a ſecretary of ſtate; a lord liente- 
nant of Ireland; a private nobleman; a ſcholar; a 


man of taſte, and a man of faſhion, are characters 


which he filled with equal eaſe, propriety, and dig- 


"nity. At once the man of genius, buſineſs, and 


elegance, he truly deſerved that epithet, of which 


he was ſo fond, and which he ſo often repeats in his 
Letters to Nis Son, the omnis homo, or all compli 
ed Cheſterfield, | 


Well therefore might the poet ſay, 


„O thou, whoſe wiſdom, ſolid yet refin'd, - 

Whoſe patriot-virtues and conſummate ſkill 

To touch the finer ſprings that move the world 
Join'd to whate'er the graces can beſtow, 

And all Apollo's animating fire, 

Give thee with pleaſing dignity to ſhine 

At once the guardian, ornament, and jo 

Of polifh'd life ;—permit the rural Maſe, 

O Cheſterfield! to grace with thee her ſong ; 
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Ere to the ſhades again ſhe humbly flies, 
Indulge her fond ambition in thy train, 
(For every Muſe has in thy train a place) 
To mark thy various full-accomplifh'd mind: 
To mark that ſpirit, which, with Britiſh ſcorn, 4 
Re jects th' allurements of corrupted power; | | 
That elegant politeneſs which excels | 
Even in the judgment of preſumptuous France, 
The boaſted manners of her fhining court : 
That wit, the vivid energy of leute, 

The truth of nature, which with Attic point, 
And kind well-tempered ſatire, ſmoothly keen, by 
Steals through the ſoul, and without pain correQs. 3 
Or, riſing thence, with yet a brighter flame, 
O let me hail thee on ſome glorious day, 
When to the liſtening ſenate ardent crowd 
Britannia's ſons to hear her pleaded cauſe ! 
Then dreſsd by thee, more amiably fair, _ 
Truth the ſoft robe of mild perſuaſion wears: 

Thou to aſſenting reaſon giveſt again 

Her own enlighten'd thoughts ; call'd from the heart, 

Th” obedient paſſions on thy voice attend; 
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And e'en reluctant party feels a while 


Thy gracious pow'r ! as through the varied maze 

Of Eloquence, now ſmooth, now quick, now ſtrong, 

Profound and clear, you roll the copious flood.” 
Txoursox. 


He was indeed, what he attempted to form his 
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„ AF. I. 
His Lordfhip's Birth, and Fregreſ in Letters and 


- Piliteneſs. 


Hilip DoRMER STANHOPE, earl of Cheſ- 
terfield, was born on the 22d day of Sep- 
tember, in the year 1695. His father, the 

third earl of Cheſterfield, was deſcended by 
his Mother from the —_— of Caernarvon; bence 
ihe name Donau: and his own mother, lady 

Elizabeth Saville, was daughter and coheir to 
George marquis of Halifax. Several other circum- 

ances conſpired to offer this young nobleman as 
fair a proſpe& as any perſon of his rank and fortune 
could defire ; and he did not fail to improve them. 

His, family had diſtinguiſhed itſelf in the cauſe of 
K. Charle< I. for it bad been inſtrumental in bringing 
about the Reſtoration ; and his father had enjoyed 
ſeveral poſts of honour under king Charles II. but 

he had happily renounced all connexion with the 
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2 Life of the late 
court a conſiderable time before the Revolution: 
the road to political eminence was therefore open. 

The broad licentiouſneſs of the cavaliers, and 
the ſanQified rudeneſs of the puritans, had now 
both received ſome poliſh. Manners began to be 
underſtood. A good” taſte in letters was beginning 
to dawn, Learning was the faſhion; and the chief 
nobility encouraged it, cqually by example and pa- 
tronage. It was not yet diſhonourable for a noble- 
man to be a ſcholar. Young Stanhope was ſoon 
an expert one; and, if we may believe himſelf, 
ſomewhat of a pedant. 

« My firſt prejudice,” ſays he, “ was my claſ- 


fical enthuſiaſm, which I received from the books 1 


read, and the maſters who explained them to me. 
I was convinced there had been no common ſenſe 
or common honeſty in the world for theſe laſt fifteen 
hundred years; but that they were totally extin- 
gzuiſhed with the ancient Greek and Roman govern- 
ments. Homer and Virgil could have no faults, 
hecauſe they were ancient; Milton and Taſſo 


could have no merit, becauſe they were modern. 


And I could almoſt have ſaid with regard to the 
ancients, what Cicero, very abſurdly and unbecom- 
ingly for a philoſopher, ſays with regard to Plato, 
Cum quo errare malim, quam cum aliis ret ſentire.” 

This was the fault of his age. The ancients 
were then looked upon as the invariable ſtandards 
ot fine writing and juſt thinking. Their very er- 
rors were idolized. But his lordſhip's mind was too 
liberal to be Jong fettered with ſuch a prejudice. 

«© Whereas I have now diſcovered,” continues 
he, (alluding to what he had formerly faid) “ that 
nature was the ſame three thouſand years ago, as it 
is at preſent ; that men were but men then as well 
as now; that modes and cuſtoms vary often, but 
that human nature is always the ſame. And I can 
no more ſuppoſe, that mga were better, braver, or 
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Earl of Cheſterfield. 3 


wiſer, fifteen hundred or three thouſand years ago, 
than I can ſuppoſe that the animals and vegetables 
were better then, than they are now.“ 

In another letter he is more particular on the 
ſubject of pedantry; it's effects upon his manners; 
and how he got free of it. 

« At nineteen,” ſays he, “ I left the univerſity 
of Cambridge, where I was an abſolute pedant : 
when I talked my beſt, I quoted Horace: when I 
aimed at being facetious, I quoted Martial; and 
when I had a mind to be a fine gentleman, I talked 
of Ovid. I was convinced that none but the an- 
cients had common ſenſe; that the claſſics contained 
every thing that was either neceſſary, uſeful, or 
ornamental to men; and I was not without thoughts 
of wearing the toga virilis of the Romans, — 
of the vulgar and illiberal dreſs of the moderns. 

„ With theſe excellent notions, I went firſt to 
the Hague,. where by the help of ſeveral letters 
of recommendation, I was ſoon introduced into all 
the beſt company; and where I very ſoon diſcover- 
ed, that I was totally miſtaken in almoſt every one 
notion T had entertained. Fortunately, I had % 
ſtrong deſire to pleaſe, (the mixed reſult of good- 
nature, and a vanity by no means blameable) and 
was ſenſible, that 1 had nothing but the deſire. I 
therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to acquire the means 
too. I ſtudied attentively and minutely the dreſs, 
the air, the manner, the addreſs and the turn of 
converſation of all thoſe whom I found to be the 
people in faſhion, and moſt 88 allowed to 
pleaſe. I imitated them as well as 1 could: if I 
heard that one man was reckoned remarkably gen- 
teel, I carefully watched his dreſs, motions and atti- 
tudes, and formed my own upon them. If I heard 
of another, whoſe converſation was agreeable and 
engaging, I liſtened and attended to the turn of it. 
I addrefled myſelf, oo de tres mauvaiſe grace, 2 
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all the moſt faſhionable fine ladies; confeſſed, and 
laughed with them at my own aukwardneſs and 
rawneſs, recommending myſelf as an object for 
them to try their ſkill in forming. 

« By theſe means, and with a paſſionate deſire 
of pleaſing every body, I came by degrees to pleaſe 
ſome; and, I can aſſure you, [his ſon] that what 
little figure I have made in the world, has been 
much more owing to that paſſionate deſire I had of 
pleaſing univerſally, than to any intrinſic merit, or 
ſound knowledge I might ever have been maſter of, 
My paſſion for pleaſing was ſo ſtrong, (and I am 
very —_ it was ſo) that I own to you fairly, I 
wiſhed to make every woman I ſaw, in love with 
me, and every man met with, admire me. With» 
out this paſhon for the object, I ſhould never have 
been fo attentive to the means; and own I cannot 
conceive how it 1s poſſible for any man of good- 
nature and good ſenſe to be without this paſſion, 
Does not good- nature incline us to pleaſe all thoſe 
we converſe with, of whatever rank or ſtation they 
may be? And does not good ſenſe, and common 
obſervation, ſhow of what infinite uſe it is to pleaſe? 
Oh! but one may pleaſe by the good qualities 
of the heart, and the knowledge-of the head, with- 
out that faſhionable air, addreſs, and manner, which 
is mere tinſel.“ I deny it. A man may be eſteem- 
ed and teſpected, but I defy him to pleaſe without 
them.“ 

In a third letter he gives a ſtill more minute ac- 
count of his literary aukwardneſs: and, what will 
hardly be credited by thoſe who have ſeen him 
only in his riper years, of his ſheepiſh baſhfulneſs ; 
which he illuſtrates by an entertaining anecdote. 

After having told his ſon, that thuugh good ſenſe 
can only give him the out-lines of good breeding, 
obſervation and uſage muſt give him the delicate 


touches, and the fine colouring, he proceeds thus 
— (16 
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Farl of Cheſterfield. 5 
* I remember,” ſays he, in his eaſy familiar 


way, © that when, with all the aukwardnefs and 
” ruſt of Cambridge about me, I was firſt introduced 


into good company, I was frightened out of my 
wits, I was determined to be, what 1 thought 


civil; J made fine low bows, and placed myſelf 


below every body ; but when I was ſpoken to, or 


# attempted to ſpeak myſelf, cb/iupui, fleteruntgque 


come, et vox faucibus befit. If | ſaw people whit- 


per, I was ſure it was at me; and I thought myſelf 


the ſole object, of either the ridicule or cenſure of 
the whole company: who, God knows, did not 
trouble-their heads about me, 

In this way I ſuffered, for ſome time, like a 


criminal at the bar; and ſhould certainly have re- 


nounced all polite company for ever, if I bad not 
been convinced of the abſolute neceffity of forming 
my manners upon theſe of the beſt companies, that 
I determined to perſevere, and ſuffer any thing, 
or every thing, rather than not compaſs that point. 
Inſenſibly it grew eaſier to me; and I began not 


to bow ſo ridiculouſly low, and to anfwer queſtions 
XX witheut great heſitation or ſtammering : if, now 


and then, ſome charitable people, ſeeing my en. 


Z barraſſmcnt, ard being de/@uvrs themſelves, came 
and ſpoke to me, I conſidered them as angels ſent 


to comfort me ; ard that gave me a li:tle courage. 
&« I got more courage ſoon afterwards, and was in- 


tre pid enough to go up to a fine woman, and tell her 


that I thought it a warm day; ſhe anſwered me, very 


civilly, that ſhe thought ſo too; upon which the 


WM converſation ceaſed, on my part, for ſome time, 


till ſhe, good-naturedly reſuming it, ſpoke to me 
thus: © I ſee your embarraſſment, ard I am ſure 


hat the few words you ſaid to me, coſt you a 
great deal; but do not be_difcouraged for that 
reaſon, and avoid good company. e ſee that 


you do deſire to pleaſe, and that is the main point; 
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Life of the late 

you want only the manner, and you think that you 

want it ſtill more than you do. You muſt go thro? 
ur noviciate before you can profeſs good-breeding ; 

and if you will be my Novice, I will preſent you to 

my acquaintance as ſuch,” 

4 You will eaſily imagine how much this ſpeech 
pleaſed me, and how-.aukwardly I anſwered it; I 
hemm'd once or twice (for it gave me a bur in 
the throat) before J could tell her, that I was very 
much obliged to her; that it was true, that I hada 
great deal of reaſon to diſtruſt my own behaviour, 
not being uled to fine company ; and that I ſhould 
he proud of being her Novice, and receiving her 
inſtructions. - As ſoon as J had fumbled out this 
anſwer, ſhe called up three or four people to her, 
and faid, Sg:vez vous, & c. (for ſhe was a foreigner, 
and I gas abroad) Do you know that have un- 
dertaken this young man, and he muſt be cncou- 
raged? — You will aſſiſt me in poliſhing him. — 
As for me, I believe I have made a conqueſt of him; 
tor he juſt now ventured to tell me, though trem- 
blingly, that it is warm. He muſt neceſſarily have 
a paſhon for ſomebody; and if he does not think me 
worthy of it, we will find him another. But hap- 
pen what may, my Novice, do not diſgrace yourſelf 
by frequenting opera girls and actreſſes; who will 
ſpare you the expence of ſentiment and politeneſs, 
but will coſt you more in every other reſpect. I 
repeat it, my friend, if you herd with ſuch crea- 
tures, you will be undone. They will deſtroy both 
your fortune and your health, corrupt your man- 
ners, and prevent you from ever acquiring the ſtile 
of good company. 

The company laughed at this lecture, and I 
was ſtunned with it. I did not know whether ſhe 
was ſerious or in jeſt, By turns I was pleaſed, 
aſhamed, encouraged, and dejected. But when I 
found, afterwards, that both ſhe, and _—_— to 
whom 
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whom ſhe had preſented me, countenanced and pro- 
tected me in company, I gradually got more aſſur- 
ance, and began not to be aſhamed of endeavouring 
to be civil. I copied the beſt maſters, at firſt ſer- 
vilely, afterwards more freely, and at laſt, I joined 
habit and invention,” 10 = ES, 

This deſire of pleaſing, mingled with a certain 


| ſhare of vanity, to which he profeſſes himſelf a 
friend, ſoon procured him, as he himſelf informs 


us, a conſiderable eminence jn the polite world, 
His own words only can do juſtice to his ſentiments, 

* Vanity or to call it by a gentler name, the de- 
fire of admijation and applauſe, is, perhaps,” ſays he, 
“e the moſt univerſal principle of human actions; I 
do not ſay that it is the beſt; and I will own, that ĩt is 
fometimes ihe cauſe of both fooliſh and criminal ef- 
f-Qs. Eut it is ſo much oftener the principle of right 
things, that, though they cught to have a better, yet, 
conſidering human nature, that principle is to be 
2 2 and cheriſhed, in conſideration of its ef- 
fects. Where that deſire is want ing, we are apt to 


be indifferent, liſtleſs, indolent, and inert; we do 


not exert our powers; and we appear to be as much 
below outſelves, as the vaineſt man living can deſire 
to appear above what he really is. 

As I have made you (his ſon) my confeſſor, and 
do not ſcruple to confeſs even my weakneſſes to you, 
I will fairly own, that I had that vanity, that weak- 
neſs, if it be one, to a prodigious degree; and, what 


. 


is more, 1 confeſs it without repentance ; nay, I am 


glad J had it : ſince if I have had the good fortune 
to pleaſe in the world, it is to that powerful and 
active principle that I owe it. | 
„IU began the world, not with a bare deſire, but 
with an. inſatiable thirſt, a rage of popularity, a 
plauſe, and admiration, If this made me de forke 
filly things, on one hand, - it made me, on the other 


| hand, do almoſt all the right things that I did: it 
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made me attentive and civil to the women I diſliked, 
and to the men I deſpiſed, in hopes of the applauſe 
of both: though I never deſired, nor would I have 
accepted. the favours of the one, nor the friendſhip 
of the other. | 
„always dreſſed, looked, and talked my beft ; 
and, I own, was overjoyed whenever I perceived that 
by all three, or by any one of them, the company was 
pleaſed with me. To men, I talked whatever! 
thought would give them the beſt opinion of my 7 
| parts and learning; and, to women, what I was ſure 
15 would pleaſe them; flattery, gallantry, and love. 
And moreover I will own to you, under the ſecrecy 
| of confeſſion, that my vanity has very often made me 
(f take great pains to make many a woman in Jove 
with me, if I could, for whoſe perſon I would not 
have given a pinch of ſnuff. 
« In company with men, I always endeavoured to 
out-ſhine, or, at leaſt, if poſſible, to equal the moſt 
-ſhining man in it. This defire elicited whatever pow - 
ers I had to gratify it; and where [ could not perhaps 
ſhine in the firſt, enabled me, at leaſt, to.ſhine in a 
ſecond or third ſphere, By theſe means I ſoon grew in 
faſhion ; and when a man is once in faſhion, all he 
does is right. 
« It was infinite pleaſure to me, to find my own 3 
faſhion and popularity. 1 was ſent for to all parties 
of pleaſure, both of men and women; where, in 
ſome meaſure, I gave the ten. This gave me the 
reputation of having had ſome women of condition; 
and that reputation, whether true or falſe, really got 
me others. With the men I was a Proteus, and 
aſſumed every ſhape, in order to pleaſe them all ;: — 
with the gay, I was the gayeſt, among the grave, the 
gravelt; and I never omitted the leaſt attentions of i 
good breeding, or the leaſt offices of friendſhip, that 
could either pleaſe, or attach them to me ;—and, i 
accordingly, I was ſoon conne ed with all the men 
of any faſhion or figure in town.” 3 4 
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His Lordſbip's Riſe in Parliament. He is made one of 


the Loras of the Bed-chamber —Succeeds to the Peer- 
age Is made Captain of the Yeomen of the Guards 
I ſworn of the Privy _—— Ambaſ- 
ſador to the Hague Is choſen a- Knight of the 
Garter — Is appointed Lord Steward of the Houfheld 
— And reigns. 

H US accompliſhed, as a gentleman and a ſcho- 
lar, his lordihip's next ambition was, to figure 
as a ſtateſman and an orator; and he ſucceeded in 
both. The ſame attention to pleaſing, which diſtin- 
guiſhed him in the polite world, made him eminent 
in the political. A deſire of ſhining made him ſhine. 
He was elected a member for the borough of St. 
Germain, in the firſt parliament of George I. and he 
tells us himſelf, that he ſpoke in parliament the firſt 
month he was in it, and a month before he was of 
age. The ſpeech, he obſerves, was but indifferent, 
as to the matter, but paſſed tolerably, in favour of 
the ſpirit with which he uttered it, and the words 

in which it was dreſſed. | 
There his lordſhip's fort lay : language and addreſs 
were always at his command ; and experience proves 
that he was not wrong in laying ſo much ſlreſs on 
them. His ſentiments never changed on this ſubject. 
Think,“ fays he to his ſon, night and day, of 
the turn, the purity, the correctneſs, the perſpicuiiy, 
and the elegancy, of whatever you ſpeak or write: 
take my word for it, your labour will not be in vain, 


but greatly rewarded by the harveſt of praiſe and 


ſucceſs which it will bring you. Delicacy of turn, 
and eleganey of ſtyle, are ornaments as neceſſary to 
common ſenſe, as atteations, addreſs, and faſhionable 


manners, are to common civility ; both may ſubſiſt 


without them, but then, without being of the leaſt 
uſe to th&owner. The kgure of a man is exactly 
| Bg | the 


| 
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the Tame, in dirty rags, or in the fineſt and beſt-choſen 
clothes; but in which of the two he is the moſt 
likely to pleaſe, and to be received in good company, 
I leave to you to determine. | 

© The Houſe of Commons,” adds he, is the 
theatre where you muſt make your fortune and figure 
in the world, you muſt reſolve to be an actor, and 
not a perſona muta, which is juſt equivalent ta a 
candle- ſnuffer upon other theatres. Whoever does not 
ſhine there, is obſcure, inſignificant, and contemptible; 
and you cannot conceive how ealy it is, for a man of 
half your ſenſe and knowledge, to ſhine there if 
he pleaſes. The receipt to make a ſpeaker, and an 
applauded one too, is ſhort and eaſy. Take of com- 
mon ſenſe guantum ſufficit, add a little application to 
the rules and orders of the houſe, throw obvious 
thoughts in a new light, and make up the whole with 
a large quantity of purity, correctneſs, and elegancy of 
ſtyle, Take it for granted, that by far the greateſt 
part of mankind do neither analyſe nor ſearch to the 
bottom ; they are incapable of penetrating deeper 
than the ſurface. All have ſeuſes to be gratified, 
very few have reaſon to be applied to. Grace- 
ful utterance and aCtion pleaſes their eyes, elegant 
diction tickles their ears; but ſtrong reaſon would be 
thrown away upon then. 

«© I am not only perſuaded by theory, but convinc- 
ed by my experience, that (ſuppoſing a certain degree 
of common ſenſe) what is called a good ſpeaker, is as 
much a mechanic, as a good ſhoemaker ; and that the 
two trades are equally to be learned by the ſame de- 
gree of application. Therefore, for God's fake, let 
this trade be the principal object of your thoughts; 
never loſe fight of it. Attend minutely to your ſtyle, 
whatever language you ſpeak or write in; ſeek for 
the beſt words, and think of the beſt turns. When- 
ever you doubt of *the propriety or elegance of any 
word, ſearch the dictionary, or ſome good author for 
it, or inquire of ſomebody, who is er of that 
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language; and in a little time, propriety and elegance 
of diction will become ſo habitual to you, that they 
will coſt vou no more troubls. | 

„ As [| have laid this down to be mechanical, and 
attainable by whoever will take the neceſſary pains, 
there will be no great vanity in my ſaying, that I ſaw 
the importance of the object ſo early, and attended 


to it ſo young, that it would now coſt me more trou- 


ble to ſpeak or write ungrammatically, vulgarly, and 


inelegantly, than ever it did to avoid doing ſo. The 


late J.ard Bolingbroke, without the leaſt trouble, 
talked all day long, full as elegant as he wrote t 
Why ? Not by a peculiar gift from heaven ; but, as 
he has often told me himſelf, by an early and conſtant 
attention to his ſtyle. The preſent Solicitor-general, 
Murray, [now Lord Mansfield] has leſs law than 
many lawyers, but has more praQtice than any: 
merely upon account of his eloquence, of which he 

has a never-failing ſtream. | 
„remember, ſo long ago as when I was at Cam- 
bridge, whenever I read pieces of eloquence (and in- 
deed they were my chief ſtudy,) whether ancient or 
modern, I uſed to write down the thining paſſages, 
and then tranſlate them, as well and as elegant as 
ever I could; if Latin or French, into Engliſh; if 
Engliſh, into French. This, which I practiſed for 
ſome years, not only improved and formed my ſtyle, 
but imprinted in my mind and memory the beſt 
thoughts of the beſt authors. The trouble was little, 
but the advantage, I have experienced, was great. 
While you are abroad, you can neither have time 
nor opportunity to read pieces of Engliſh, or Parlia- 
mentary eloquence, as | hope you will carefully do 
When you return; but, in the mean time, whenever 
pieces of French eloquence come in your way, ſuch 
as the ſpeeches of perions received into the Acade- 
my, oraiſons funtbres, repreſentations of the ſeveral 
Parliaments to the King, &c. read them in that view, 
in that ſpirit; obſerve the harmony, the turn and 
| elegancy, 
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elegancy, of the ſtyle; examine in what you think it 
might have been better; and conſider in what, had 
you written it yourſeif, you might have done worſe, 
Compare the different manners of ex preſſing the ſame 
thoughts, in different authors ; and obſerve how dif- 
ferently the ſame things appear in different dreſſes. 
© Vulgar, coarſe, and iI|-choſen words, will deform 
and degrade the beſt thoughts, as much as rags and 
dirt will the beſt figure. 

„ reſolved within myſelf,” continues he,“ that I 
would at all events be a ſpeaker in Parliament, anda 
good one too, if I could. I confequently never laſt 
q ight of that object, and never neglected any of the 

„ means that I thought led to it. I ſucceeded to a 
| certain degree; and, | afſure you, with great eaſe, 

| and without ſuperior talents,” | 

| The obſervations that follow are worthy of R 

| chefoucault. 
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« Young people are very apt to over-rate both 
men and US A from not being enough acquainted 
F with them. In proportion as you come to know 
| | them better, you will value them leſs. You will find 
| | that reaſon, which always ought to direct mankind, 
1 ſeldom does; but that paſſions and weakneſſes com- 
. monly ufurp its ſeat, and rule in its ſtead. You will 
| find, that the ableſt have their weak fides too, and are 
only comparatively able, with regard to the ſtill 
| weaker herd : having fewer weakneſſes themſelves, 
'F they are able to avail themſelves of the innumerable ? 
| 
| 
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ones of the generality of mankind : being more maſ- #Þ 
ters of themſelves, they become more eaſily maſters of 
| others. They addreſs themſelves to their weakneſſes, | 
their ſenſes, their paſſions, never to their reaſon, and 
conſequently ſeldom fail of ſucceſs, 

%o govern mankind, one muſt not over-rate 
them ; and to pleaſe an audience, as a ſpeaker, one 
muſt not overvalue it. 

„% When l firſt came into the Houſe of Commons, 

reſpected that Aſſembly as a venerable one; and felt 
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nA a certain awe upon me: but, upon better acquain- 
tance, that awe ſoon vaniſhed ; and I diſcovered, that, 
=” of the five hundred and ſixty, not above thirty could 

” underſtand reaſon, and that all the reſt were peuple : 

that thoſe thirty only required plain common ſenſe, 

3 dreſſed up in good language; and that all the others 

only required flowing and harmonious periods, 
whether they conveyed any meaning or not; having 
= ears to hear, but not ſenſe enough to judge.” His 
*T tordſhip has not ſurely here over-rated the Houſe of 
Commons. 

. © Theſe conſiderations,” obſerves he, made me 
= ſpeak with little concern the firſt time, with leſs the 
ZZ ſecond, and with none at all the third. I gave myſelf 
no ſarther trouble about any thing, except my elocution 
and my /tzle; preſuming, without much vanity, that 
I had common ſenſe ſufficient not to talk nonſenſe.” 

lle was elected a member for Leſwithiel, in the 
parliament ſummoned in the year 1721; which bo- 
rough he continued to repreſent til] he ſucceeded to 
the peerage, in January 1726. Before this time he 
was captain of the yeomen of the guards, and one 
of the lords of the bedchamber to his late majeſty 
George II. then prince of Wales; and, when that 
prince aſcended the throne, in the year 1727, he 
was not only continued in his employ ments, but 
admitted into the privy council. 

Soon after the acceſſion of George II. ( ſome c 
having taken place in the miniſtry) the earl of Cheſ- 
terfield was appointed ambaſlador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the States General; and on 
the 23d day of April, in the year 1728, he ſet out for 
the = res; where he diffinguiſhed himſelf by the abi- 
lity and integrity of his conduct ; by the elegance and 
politeneſs of his addreſs; by the gaiety and ſprightli- 
neſs of his converſation; and by living with a ſtate 
and magnificence that did honour to his country, 

His Lordſhip continued at the Hague the begin- 
ning of the year 2730; when, returfiiog to England, 

he 
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be was choſen a knight of the garter, at a chapter 


of that moſt noble order held at St. James's, on the 
18th of May, in the ſame year; and on the 18th 
of June following, he was inſtalled at Windſor, 
a'ong with the late duke of Cumberland and the earl 
of Burlington ; the Sovereign and his royal highneſs 
the prince of Wales honouring the ſolemnity win 
their preſence. He was appointed Lord high Steward 
of his majey's houſhold the day after; and, in a 
ſhort time, he returned on his embaſſy to the Hague. 

But public meaſures were now conducted fo ini- 
quitouſly at home, and ſo little encouragement was 
given to act with ſpirit abroad, that his lordſhip was 
aſhamed of being employed by ſuch a Miniltry : 
he therefore returned to England in the year 17323 
and, ſeeing no appearance of things growing better, 


he reſigned his place of Lord Steward of the Houſ- 4 8 
hold, in April 1733, and renounced all connec- 


tions with the court. 


CHAP. III. 1 

His Lordſbip's patriotic Conduct after his Reſignation, 
and his moſt remarkable Speeches from the Year 
1733, to the Year 1745. 9 


HE earl of Cheſterfield's political charaQer, 

and in a great meaſure his capacity, only now 
began to be known. He had hitherto ſupported the 
meaſures of the court, without perhaps ſufficiently 
conſidering how far they were equitable ; but hence- 
forth he acted the part of an intelligent, upright, and 
independent citizen of a free kingdom : ſwayed only 
by the dictates of his head, and the impulſe of his 
heart; he was always ready to eſpouſe good mea- 
ſares, and oppoſe bad ones, or what to him appeared 
ſuch, unſeduced by party, and unawed by power. 
In ſupport of this character, it will be proper to 
take a view of his lordſhip's political conduct, which 
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as he ſaw the influence of the crown increaſing, he 
formally aſſociated himſelf with the oppoſition, mak- 
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# happily forms his moſt eloquent panegyric. Im- 
© mediately after his reſignation, he diſplayed himſelf, 


as an orator and a patriot, in a ſpirited ſpeech againſt 
© miſapplying the produce of the ſinking fund; and, 


ing every poſſible attempt to ſtem the tide of cor- 


Fruption, and preſerve the liberties of the ſubject. 


In February 1734, the duke of Marlborough pre- 


X ſented a bill to the Houſe of Lords, * for the better 


ſecuring the conſtitution, by preventing the officers of 


the army from being deprived of their commiſſions ; 


X otherwiſe than by the Judgment of a court martial, 


2 or by addreſs of either Houſe of Parliament.” 


This bill was occaſioned by ſeveral officers of cha- 
rafter having been deprived of their commiſſions, 
without any better reaſon being aſſigned for ſo doing, 
than the will of the prince, or of his minion. Af- 
ter it had been read once, and a motion had been 
made for a ſecond reading, no lord flood up te ſpeak 
either for or againſt the bill; but ſome called for 
the queſtion : and, when the queſtion was juſt going 
to be put, the ear] of Cheſtcrheld roſe; and ſaid, 
„My Lords, as there ſeem to be ſome of your Lord- 
ſhips againſt the ſecond reading of this bill, I am 
ſurpriſed to hear the queſtion fo much inſiſted on, be- 
fore any lord who is againſt a ſecond reading has 
given a ſingle reaſon for his being fo. 8 a 

If any motion is made, or bill preſented to this 
Houſe, were it an affair of no conſequence, yet it 
is a reſpect due to the node lord who makes the mo- 
tion, or preſents the bill, not to put a negative upon 
it without ſome reaſon for ſo doing; but in the pre- 
ſent caſe, it cannot be pretended that the bill ꝓreſent- 
ed is not an affair of conſequence: It is in my opi- 
nion, not only a good, but a neceſſary bill; and the 
noble duke has given ſo ſtrong reatons for pailing it, 
that I hope your lordſhips will not ſo much as en- 

| deavour 
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deavour to put a negative upon it, without firſt giving 


ſome fort of reaſon tor what you are about to do.” 
Lord Hervey now roſe up and ſpoke againſt the 
bill, He was ſeconded by the duke of Newcaſtle, 


and a warm debate enſued. The earl of Cheſterheld * 


ſpoke thus : 
« It has been ſaid that this bill is a direct attack 


upon the prerogative, and that it is deſigned for de- 


ſtroving, or at leaſt diminiſhing, the power of tje 


crown; but, my lords, if what is propoſed in this 
bill be duly conſidered, it will appear to be neither 
an attack upon the prerogative, nor ſo much as a 


diminution of the power of the crown. There is 


no power to be taken from the crown, but that 

wer which the crown ought never to make uſe of. 
It is certain that the crown ought never to take an 
officer's commiſſion from him, but for ſome very 


ſufficient reaſon, and upon full proof of the fats 


alledged againſt him: and therefore all that is pro- 


poſed by this bill, is only a method by which the 
crown may get ſuch an information, as to the facts 


alledged, as may be depended on; by which the 
crown may be ſecured againſt impoſitions, and the 
officers againſt private miſrepreſentations and falſe ac- 
cuſations. It is meant, my lords, to prevent the king's 
being led into the doing a piece of the higheſt in- 
juſtice to a faithful ſoldier, and to prevent a good 
and brave officer from being whiſpered out of his 
commithon, and reduced to a ſtarving condition for no 
crime ; perhaps for a piece of bchaviour for which 
he oughtto be highly rewarded. Can this, my lords, 
be called an invaſion of the rights of the crown ? Is it 
not plainly grounded upon that fundamental maxim 
of our conſtitution, which ſays, That a King of Eng- 
land (hall have it in his power to do as much good as 
he pleaſes, but ſhall not have it in his power to da 
wrong? g 

2 The objection to general officers is likewiſe, my 
lords, founded upon a miſtake ; for, if the noble _ 
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bim for that time were by this bi 

ceſſary. But that is not the caſe; which leads me to 

conſider another miſtake, from which an argument 

bath been drawn, and much inſiſted on by ſome of 
> the noble lords who ſpoke againſt the bill. 


f | ged into this queſtion, 
in which he had very little to do; and the danger the 
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nad attended to the firft reading of the bill, they muſt 
baue known, that with reſpect to general officers, the 


power of the crown is to remain as before. The 


regulation propoſed is to extend no higher than co- 
Jlonels of regiments ; and ſurely the continuing of the 
+ moſt deſigning, and the moſt daring men, in the 

, command of a regiment for two or three months, 


aſter a diſcovery of his wicked deſigns, could be of no 
2B 7 dangerous conſequence ; even m_ the continuing 
8 | 


to be made ne- 


The Pretender, lords, I find is to be lug 
Jes; has been into ſome others, 


nation lies expoſed to from him, is made an argument 


for our not taking that care of our liberties and con- 
ſititution which we 

$223 ule of this argument 
the king is ſlill to retain the power of ſuſpe and 


But the lords who make 


not to take notice, that 


uoder an arreſt any officer, or number of offi- 


2 cers, he pleaſes, and at whatever time or times he ſhall 
== think proper; if the leaſt diſcovery therefore ſhould 
be made, that any officer or officers were drawn into 
2 plot in favaur of the Pretender, or any oiher plot 
= againſt his majeſty's perſon or government, could not 
his majeſty immediately ſuſpend 

their commands? Could not he immediately lay them 
all under arreſt ? nay, could not he immediately throw 
them all into a common priſon, or at leaſt into the 
hands of a meſſenger, and detain them there, till it 
7 ſhould be found convenient to bring them to trial be- 


all ſuch officers from 


fore a court-martial, or otherwiſe ; or, at leaſt, till 
the parliament ſhould be called, in order to have an 
addreſs from this or the other houſe for breaking ſuch 
of them, againſt whom a legal proof could not be ob- 
tained ?--]s it to be doubted that either this houſe "4 : 
the 
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the other, or indeed both, would refuſe to addreſs his g 1 


majeſty upon ſuch an occaſion ? And would 
not this as effectually diſappoint all their plots and 
contrivances, as if his majeſty had immediately broke 


every one of thoſe officers who were at firſt pre- 2, 


ſented to him as concerned in that plot ? 


This bill, it has likewiſe been ſaid, would deſtroy 1 
the influence his majeſty ought always to have in the 
army, and annihilate the dependance the officers | 


ought always to have upon the crown; but that, my 
lords, ſeems another miſtake, or at leaſt an overſight: 
for, notwithſtanding any proviſion in the bill, the 
power of naming and preferring the officers is to re- 


main abſolute in the crown; and beſides, there will 2 


be many other ways left, by which the erown may 
ſecure the reſpect and dependence of all the'officers 
in the army. So that there is nothing in this bill, 
that can poſſibly diminiſh that juſt and due thfluence 
which the crown ought to have in the army. The 
hopes of preferment alone arg ſufficient for Influene- 
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ing every officer to do his 'dutyj"afit to (Wew” that 3 
reſpect which is owed, both to the erown ad to di 


his ſuperior officers. They may not indeed h ſuf- 1 
cient for influencing an officer to a& contra 7 bi 
ey. tate 
ing the private commands of a wicked miniſter: 
but this, my lords, and this only, is what is by i 
All in- 


his duty, both as to his king and country, by 


this bill propoſed to be guarded againſt. 
tended is, That no miniſter of ſtate ſhall hereafter 
have it in his power to tell an officer of the army, 
in a caſe that perhaps no way regards military diſ- 
cipline, Sir! you ſhall do ſo and ſo, —or ſtarve!“ 
In ſhort, my lords, the regulation intended b 

the bill is what has been thought neceſſary in al 
free countries; in this I think it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of our conſtitution : I can 
ſee no objection that can be made to it; and 
therefore I ſhall ſtill be for a ſecond — 
| ut 
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But all his Lordſbip's eloquence was in vain : 
me queſtion was carried in the negative. 
The earl of Cheſterfield's next remarkable ſpeech 
"was on his majeſty's meſſage to the Houſe of Lords; 
March 28th of the ſame year, 1734,) for © a power 
b augment his forces, if neceſſary, during the want 
Ia parliament.” After enlarging on the ſituation 
pft foreign powers, his lordſhip proceeds thus: 
The dictatorial power was, my lords, a part of 
he Roman conſtitution, even from the very begin- 
ping of their republic : but, while they preſerved 
heir virtue, while they preſerved their liberty, this 
power was never granted but upon the moſt im- 
portant, the moſt urgent occaſions; and was never 
Eranted for a longer term than ſix months. When 
Ihe virtue and public ſpirit of that once brave peo- 
ple began to decay, this power indeed was often 
Franted upon trifling occafions. It then began to be 
Pranted tor a long term, and was ſoon after granted 
or life, With this laſt grant, they gave away the 
iberties of their country for ever: the didtator might 
die, but the power was handed down immediately 
to another; the tyranny became perpetual. The 
A power now aſked for is, in ſome meaſure, a dic- 
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tatorial power: it has but of late years crept into 
bt: our conſtitution ; it was never yet granted but on 
the moſt urgent occations ; but if once we begin 
co grant it for a time indefinite, and on ſuch ſuppo- 
ſitions as may-bes, I can' eaſily foreſee what it will 
= bc—ſt will at laſt, nay it will ſoon, be either grant- 
Ned or taken for life; and then, adieu for ever to 

the liberties of Great Britain! | 
I will allow, that, by our conſtitution, our kin 
have always had, during the interval of parliament, - 
a fort of dictatorial power; a power to take care that 
the common-wealth may be no ways injured : and 
therefore, in caſe of any ſudden and unexpected 
danger, the king may raiſe forces, or may fit out a 
fleet, for preventing that danger; and, where the 
danger 
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danger is real, it is certain the king never did, nor 1 & 
ever will want money, as long as there is any in tho 
the nation. For, upon ſuch an occaſion, no man Sebi 
will refuſe to lend his money to the government; for 

and the parlfament will certainly approve of what "ſh 
| has been done, and provide for the repayment of 
what has been -borrowed, provided it be made 
appear to them that there was a neceſſity for put- 
ting the nation to that expence. But the aſking for 
fuch a power before-hand, looks as if ſomething 
were intended that could not well be approved of :— 
it looks as if the nation were to be put to an ad- 
ditional expence without any apparent reaſon for ſo 
doing; and as if this anticipated credit were aſked 
from parliament in order to encourage people to 
lend their money to the public, though they ſee no 
neceſſity for ſuch public expence. No man will re- 
fuſe to let an infant of a good eſtate have whatever 
money may be neceſſary for his fubſiſtence : for this 
he has little occaſion for any letter of credit from 
his guardians; but if his guardians ſhould be ſuch 
fools, or rather ſuch unfaithful guardians, as to give 
him an unlimited letter of credit, for borrowirg 
whatever he himſelf might think neceſſary for his 
ſubſiſtence, it would certainly tend to throw him into 
extravagance, and might make him a prey for uſurers 
and extortioners. | 
© I am very well convinced, my lords, that the 
ſafety of the people will not be any way better ſecur- i 
ed by the reſolution now propoſed ; but I am very 
far from thinking, that the power of the crown will | 
be no way enlarged. If it were really thought fo, I 
am ſenſible no miniſter would ever give himſelf the 
trouble of perſuading the king to ſend ſuch a meſſage 
to parliament. But ſuppoſe I were convinced, that 
no additional power is by this propoſition to be grant=- Wa 
ed to the king, that very conſideration would with 
me be a moſt prevailing argument for being againſt 
it; for, it muſt be allowed, that what is now propoſed 
is 
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r 5b. ſomething very extraordinary, and contrary to all 
n = rhoſe ſorms and methods of proceeding in parliament, 
n hich long experience has taught us to be neceſſary 
for the preſervation of our liberties. Why then 
it ſſhould we make fo great an encroachment upon 
f pur conflitution, if neither the ſafety of the people, 
ꝑ“- por the ſecurity of the crown, be thereby any way 
Improved? This reaſon, I fay, my lords, if there 


rere none other, would prevail with me to be 
S Peainſt agreeing to the propoſition now before us: 
— but as I think it of the moſt * conſequence 
|. Jo the liberties of the peopie ; as I think that a pow- 
ſo fer is thereby granted to the crown, which ought ne- 


d ber to be granted but in caſes of the utmoſt, the 
to molt imminent danger, I ſhall therefore moſt hear- 
no fly give my negative to it.“ 

Ins the year 1737, when an indirect attempt was 
er hade upon the liberty of the preſs, by < a bill to 
is mit the number of play-houſes ; and to ſubject all 
m FWramatic writers to the juriſdiction of the lord cham- 
ch erlain, by obliging them to take out a licence for eve- 
ve production before it can appear on the ſtage,” 
rg Word Chetterfield diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an excel- 

Ent ſpeech, that will for ever endeat his name to all 
e friends of genius, and all the lovers of liberty. 
ers Our ſtage,” ſaid he, © ought certainly my lords, 
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de kept within due bounds; but for this purpoſe, 
he ur laws as they ſtand at preſent are ſufficient. If 
ur⸗ r ſtage- players at any time exceed thoſe bounds, 
ery dey ought to be proſecuted; they may be puniſhed. 
vill e have precedents, we have. examples of perſons 


ing puniſhed for things leſs criminal, than ſome 
ces lately repreſented : a new law muſt therefore 


age WF unneceſſary ; and, in the preſent caſe, it cannot be 
hat Mneceſſary without being dangerous: Every unne- 
nt- ſſary reſtraint is a feiter upon the legs, is a ſhackle 
ith on the hands of liberty. But every good in this 
inſt e has its allay of evil: licemioulneſs is the allay of 
fed erty. It is an ebullitian, an excreſcence; it is a 

is ck 
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ſpeck upon the eye of the political body, which I 
dare never touch but with a gentle - with a trembling 
hand, leſt I injure the body; leſt I deſtroy the eye 4 
upon which it is apt to appear. 4 
If the ſtage becomes at any time licentious; if: 
play appears to be a libel upon the government, or. fes 
upon any particular man, the king's courts are open; 
the law is ſufficient to puniſh the offender :—and, in n. 
this caſe, the perſon injured has a ſingular advantage. u 
He can be under no difficulty to prove who is the a: 
publiſher : the players themſelves are the publiſhers; id 
and there can be no want of evidence to convict them x: 
But, my lords, ſuppoſe it true, that the laws no Hin 
in being are not ſufficient for putting a check to, oF 
preventing the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage ; ſuppoſe i 
abſolutely neceſſary ſome new law ſhould be made fol 
that purpoſe : yet it muſt be granted that ſuch a la. 


JU 


( 


ought to be maturely conſidered, and every clauſe f 
every ſentence, nay every word of it well weigh: ir 


and examined; leſt, under ſome of thoſe method 
preſumed, or pretended to be neceſſary for reſtra ini 
licentiouſneſs, a power ſhould lie concealed, Which 


might afterwards be made uſe of to give a dangeroul : f oy 
wound to liberty. Such a bill ought not therefore 18 uy 
be introduced at the cloſe of a ſeſſion; nor ought wei 
in the paſſing of ſuch a law, to depart from any of 16 a 
forms preſcribed by our anceſtors for preventing dec ! 
and ſurpriſe. There is ſuch a connection between | 
centiouſneſs and liberty, that it is not eaſy to corre p ; 
the one without dangerouſly wounding the other. I 
is extremely hard to diſtinguiſn the true limit bet we F 
them. In a changeable ſilk we can eaſily ſee then p 
are two different colours; but we cannot eaſily (lt - 
cover where the one ends, and the other begins : thi ; 
blend inſenſibly. * 
«© While we complain of the licentiouſneſs of e 
ſage, and of the inſufficiency of our laws, I fear len pi 
have more reaſon, my lords, to complain of bad malt - 


ſures in our policy, and a general decay of virtue al 
Moral WV 
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ch 1 morality among the people. In public, as well as 
bling private life, the only way to prevent being ridiculed, 
eye e avoid all ridiculous or wicked meaſures, and to 

purſue ſuch only as are virtuous and worthy. The 
; if a people never endeavour to ridicule thoſe they eſ- 
t, o Reem, nor will they ſuffer them to be ridiculed. If 
pen; Much an attempt is made, the ridicule returns upon 
d, in Ine author: he makes himſelf only the object of 
tage. public hatred and contempt, If any man thinks he 
s the 1 as been cenſured, if any man thinks he has been 
hers; ridiculed, upon any of our public theatres, let him 
hem. examine his actions, and he will ſee the cauſe 3 let 
nom im alter his conduct, and he will find a remedy. 
o, G „The actions, or behaviour of a private man, 
ofe 1 ay paſs unobſerved; and, conſequently, unap- 
de fo! plauded, uncenſured : but the actions of thoſe in 
a 1a gh ſtations, can neither paſs without notice, nor 
lauſe Without cenſure or applauſe; and therefore an ad- 


eigheſ iniſtration without eſteem, and without authority 
00 mong the people, let their power be ever ſo great, 
alpin their power be ever fo arbitrary, will be ridi- 
hic led. The ſevereſt edits, the moſt terrible pu- 
gerou ſhments, cannot entirely prevent it. It is not li- 
ore H entiouſneſs; it is an uſeful liberty always indulged 
ht we ie tage in a free country, that ſome great men 
of 12 ay there meet with a juſt reproof, which none of 
; decel Weir friends will be free enough, or rather faithful 
een 3 ough, to give them. — Of this we have a famous 
COP A dſtance in the Roman hiſtory. | | 

_ The great Pompey, after the many victories he 
- the ad obtained, and the great conqueſts he had made, 


ale d certainly a good title to the eſteem of the people 

nome: yet that great man, by ſome error in his 
Ynduct, became an object of general diſſike; and, 
4 erefore, in the repreſentation of an old play, when 
iphilus the actor came to repeat theſe words, 
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ad mei oftra Miſeria tu es MAGNus, the audience imme- 

tue iely applied them to Pompey, who was at that 

moral time 
"ww 
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time as well known by the name of Magaus, as by 
that of Pompey, and were ſo highly pleaſed with , 
the ſatire, that, as Cicero tells us, they made the 
actor repeat the words an hundred times. An ac- g 
count of the matter was immediately ſent to Pom- 5 
pey; who, inſtead of reſenting it as an injury, wu 
ſo wiſe as to take it for a juſt reproof: he examined 
his conduct; he altered his meaſures ; he regained 
by degrees the eſteem of the people; — and then 
he neither feared the wit, nor felt the ſatire of the A 

ſtage. ©. 
2 This is an example which ought to be followed 
by great men in all countries. Such accidents will. 
often happen in every free country; and many ſuch. 
would probably have afterwards happened at Rome, 
if the Romans had continued to enjoy their liber. 
ties: but this ſort of liberty in the ſtage came ſoon! 
after, I ſuppoſe, to be called — for we 
are told that Auguſtus, after having eſtabliſhed his 
empire, reſtored order in Rome, by “ reſtraininę te 
licentiouſneſs. God forbid we ſhould ever in thu 
country have order reſtored, or licentiouſnefs 8 6 
ſtrained, at ſo dear a rate as the Romans paid for it} 4 
to Auguſtus ! Noc 

In the caſe J have mentioned, my lords, it wa I. 

neither the poet nor the player, it was the people 
that pointed the ſatire; — and the caſe will alway: 
be the ſame. When a man has the misfortune to 
incur the hatred or contempt of the people; when 
public meaſures are deſpiſed, the audience will apply 
what never was, what could not be deſigned, as 2 
ſatire on the preſent times. Nay, even though 
the people ſhould not apply, thoſe who are con- 
ſcious of guilt — thoſe who are conſcious of thei 
wickedneſs of their own conduct, will take to them Mai 
ſelves what the author never deſigned. We have 
an inſtance of this in the cafe of a famous comedian 


of the laſt age; a comedian, who was not —_ H 
Toei 
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wel bod poct, but an honeſt man, and a quiet good 
with ö bject. 

Þ 2 When the celebrated Moliere wrote his Tar- 

ge, which is certainly an excellent moral co- 
edv, he did not deſign to ſatirize any particular 
n: yet a great man in France at that time took 
WW to himſelf, and fancied the author had taken him 
a model for one of the principal, and one of the 
Worſt characters in the play. Happily he was not 
Me licenſer, otherwiſe France had never had the 
Meaſure — the felicity, I may ſay, of ſeeing that co- 


b ct enough to get it forbid, Moliere, who knew 
yſelf innocent of what was laid to his charge, 
1plairted to his patron the prince of Conti, that 
his play was deſigned only to expole hypocriſy, 
92 falſe pretence to religion, it was very hard it 
ed his ould be prohibited ; particularly, when they were 
uning Wc red to ex poſe religion itſelf publickly every night 
Mos the Italian ſtage. To which the prince wittily 
lied, It is true, Moliere, Harlequin ridicules 
WW aven, and expoſes religion; but you have done 
Nech worſe ; you have ridiculed the firſt ainiſter of 
Miligion.“ f . 
3 « am as much for reſtraining the licentiouſneſs 
the ſtage, and every other fort of licentiouſneſs, 
any of your lordſhips can be; but I have many 
alons for being againſt paſſing of this bill, ſome of 
ich I ſhall beg leave to explain. The bill, my 
cs, may at firſt view ſeem deſigned only againſt 
e ſtage; but, to me, it plainly appears to point 
mewhere elſe. It is an arrow, that does but glance 
on the ſtage : the mortal wound ſeems deſigned 
einſt the liberty of the preſs. By this bill you 
event a play's being acted, but you do not prevent 
being printed; if a licence, therefore, ſhould be 
WF wiſcd for its being ated, we may depend upon it, 
Vol. I. | C : the 
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the play will be printed and publiſhed, my Lords, 4 e 


with the refuſal in capital letters on the title- page. 
People are always fond of what is forbidden: this 
will infallibly procure a good ſale. Thus will ſatires "| 
be ſpread and diſperſed through the whole nation ; 
and thus every man in the kingdom may read for # 
ſix-pence what a few only could have ſeen added, 6 
and that not under double the expence. We ſhall ? 
then be told, What! will you allow an infamous 
Abel to be printed and diſperſed, which you would [ 
not allow to be acted? — You have agreed to a} 2 
law for preventing its being ated, can you refuſe 
your aſſent to a law for preventing its being printed A 
and publiſhed ?? And J ſhould be glad, my lords, to 
know what reaſon you could give for being againſt? 4 
the latter, after having agreed to the former; for, "i 
} proteſt, I cannot figure to myſelf the leaft ſhadow 
even of an excuſe. — Thus, my lords, from the 
precedent now before us, we ſhall be led — nay can 
find no reaſon for refuſing to lay the preſs under 2 
general licence; and then we may bid adieu to hel 
liberties of Great Britain, 

« But granting it neceſſary, my lords, which 1 
am far from thinking, to- make a new law for re- 
{training the licentiouſneſs of the ſlage; yet I ſhall E: { 


NF gol! 


never be for eſtabliſhing ſuch a power as is propoſed F 
by this bill. If poets and players are to be re- Pee 
ſtrained, let them be reſtrained as other ſubject f 1 1 

are, by the known laws of their country : if they , - 


offend, let them be tried, as every Engliſhman wy i 
to be, by God and their country. Let us not ſub- 
je& them to the arbitrary will and pleaſure of any 


one man. A power lodged in the hands of a ſingle : F of 
man, to judge and determine without limitation - ©. 
controul, or appeal, is a ſort of power unknown tot 
our laws, and inconſiſtent with our conſtitution : 1 #4 
is a higher and more abſolute power than we truſt K 


even to the king himſelf; I muſt therefore think, 
we 
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1 I Fc ought not to veſt any ſuch power in his majeſty's 
rd chamberlain. 


18 44 1 ſhall admit, my lords, that the ſtage ought 
ires pt, upon any occaſion, to meddle with politics: 
on: ed for this very reaſon, among the reſt, I am againſt 
* e bill now before us. This bill will be ſo far from 
ted, eventing the ſtage's meddling with politics, that I 
hall pr it will be the occaſion of it's meddling with 
ons hing elſe: but then it will be a political ſtage, 
\vld arte. It will be made ſubſervient to the politics 
o a d ſchemes of the court only, The licentiouſne ſs 
fuſe the ſtage will be encouraged, inſtead of being re- 
\te4 Pained; but like court-journaliſts, it will be licen- 
5-4 us only againſt the patrons of liberty, and the 
? - MoteQors of the people. Whatever man, what- 


er party, oppoſes the court in any of their moſt 
ZE ltructive ſchemes, will be repreſented on the ſtage 
the moſt ridiculous light the hirelings of a court 
In contrive, True patriotiſm, and love of public 
od, will be repreſented as madneſs; or as a cloke 
r envy, diſappointment, and malice, whilſt the 
eſt flagitious crimes, the moſt extravagant vices 
$5 follics, if they are faſhionable at court, will be 
cguiſed and dreſſed up in the habit of the moſt 


al niable virtues, This, at leaſt, we know was the 
poſed Jie in the reign of Charles II. when the ſtage was 
e re- der a licence. | 
ea; be proper buſineſs of the ſtage, my lords, 
1" a that 'for which only it is uſeful, i ſ 
they i - - y It is uſeful, is to expoſe 
zught oſe vices and follies which the laws cannot lay hold 
t ſub- „and to recommend thoſe talents and virtues, 
f any hich miniſters and courtiers ſeldom either imitate 
Al reward ; but by laying it under a licence, and 


ation. der an arbitrary court: licence, you will, in my 
wn ol inion, entirely pervert its uſe: for every ſort of 
in: ie and folly, in all countries, generally begins at 
- truſt art, and from thence ſpreads through the country. 
think: laying the ſtage, therefore, under an arbitrary 
we C2 court- 
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court-licence, inſtead of leaving it what it is, and it 
always ought to be, a gentle ſcourge for the vices 
of great men and courtiers, you will make it a canal 
for propaga'ing and conveving their vices through Mi 
the whole kmgdom. 1 
From theſe conſiderations, my lords, I think it 
muſt appear, that the bill now before us cannot ſo 
properly be called a bill for reſtraining the licer- 
tiouſneſs, as a bill for reſtraining the liberty of the 
ſtage; and for reſtraining it too in that branch, 
which-in all countries has been found the moſt uſe- . 


4 4 
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ful: J muſt therefore look upon the bill, as a moſt 


dangerous encroachment on liberty in general. Nax 
more, my lords, it is not only an encroachment m 
on liberty, it is likewtſe an encroackment on pro- m 
perty. Wit, my lords, is a fort of property: - 


it is the property of thoſe who have it; and too ai 
often, alas ! the only property they have to depend | 
on. We— thank-God, my lords] have a depend- MW 
ence of another kind; we have a much leſs preca- ee 
rious ſupport, and therefore cannot feel the incon- m. 
veniencies of. the bill now before us: but it is our 
duty to encourage and protect wit, to whomſoever r 
it may belong. Thoſe gentlemen who have ſuch la 
property, are all, I hope, our friends: let us not 
therefore ſubje& them-to any unneceſſary or arbitta - Men 
ry reſtraint, 1 Y 
« I muſt own, my lords, I cannot .caſily agree « 
to the laying of any tax upon wit; but by this bri ce 
it is to be heavily taxed — it is to be exciſed ; — for, Fs 


ow 
2 
|» nf 


if the bill paſſes, it cannot be retailed in a proper lp 
way, without a permit; — and the lord chamber- eie 
lain is to have the honour of being chief gauger lt © 


{vperviſor, commiſſioner, judge, and jury. Theſehpt 
hardſhips, this hazard, to which every gentleman hen. 


will be expoſed who writes for the ſtage, muſt cet -s 
tainly prevent every man of a generous and free 1 p 
ſpirit from attempting any thing in that way z and 


as the ſtage has always been the proper channel for 
wil 
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it and humour, therefore, my lords, when I 


eak againſt 'this bill, I muſt think I plead the 
uſe of wit; F plead the cauſe of humour; I plead 


Se cauſe of genius, and of every gentleman of taſte 
the kingdom.“ 
The bill, however, paſſed by the influence of the 


iniſtry : but his lordſhip's ſpeech, which can never 
ſufficiently admired on account of the liberal 
rit that-it breathes, and which may be conſidered 
a model of ſenatorial eloquence, awakened a 
alouſy for the liberty of the preſs, which has hi- 


Perio prevented any ſecond attempt upon it. 

x n the year 1738, Lord Cheſterfield-diſtinguiſhed 
Imſelf by a ſpirited harangue againſt ““ a ftanding 
gmy ;” and in the ſame year, he att2cked Sit 


obert Walpole's- inglorious „ convention with 
paint,” with all the weight of argument, and all 
e poignaney of ſatire, As the firſt is a general, 


1 the laſt but a temporary ſubject, I ſhall only 
ee his lordſhip's ſpeech for the reduction of the 
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„ Neceſſity, my lords,” ſaid he, * was pleaded 


r our firſt ſtanding army; and that neceſſity was 
laſt but for a year : — that army was to be kept 
but till our next ſeſſion of parliament. The 
ends of liberty and our conſtitution then indeed 
opheſied, that the neceſſity pretended would laſt 
ever; ard that a ſtanding army, if once intro- 
ced, would become perpetual, which the cour- 
rs pretended to think impoſſible. Experience, 
wever, has ſince ſnewed us the certainty of that 


eiended impoſſibility. | 


A body of guards were the firſt regular troops 


4 pt up by the authority of parliament. The 
ends of liberty looked upon thoſe guards as the 


ds of a ſtanding army, and propheſied that, like 
pernicious weeds, they would increaſe - vaſtly ; 


they would increaſe ſo as to choak our conſti- 
| C 3 tutien. 
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tution. The firſt part of this prophecy has bee; 
fulfilled; God grant the other may not 2 
A courtier would then have ſaid, it was im 
poſſible that a body of guards, not exceeding eig 
hundred men, ſhould increaſe to an army of eightee 
thouſand — and yet we fee it has come to paß 
Upon every occaſion the word 2 ty was urges 
for increaſing, as it had at firſt been for eſtabliſhing 
this body of regular troops: a few more troop ; 
were always ſaid to be — "vol a few more cou 
ſubje& us to no danger! — ſo that by a few more, 4 | 
and a few more, we at laſt arrived at the number 1 
have on foot, $ 
© 'To keep up a numerous army, mylords, for 2 L 
the ſake of guarding againſt dangers that can onh 
be ſaid to be poſſible, is to expoſe ourſelves to tho 45 
that are probable. Nay, I may go farther ; I mail 
ſay, that the keeping of a numerous army in time d 1 
peace, is no proper ſaſeguard againſt thoſe poſſibꝭ : 
Cangers it is kept up to prevent, and expoſes us i088 
dangers that are certain. Slavery and arbitra 
power are the certain conſequences of keeping u 


9 


a ſtanding army; if it be kept up for any number 


of years. It is the machine by which the chains offi 
ſlavery are rivetted upon a free people, and wart 
only a ſkilful and proper hand to ſet it a going. 
This it will certainly at laſt — perhaps too ſoon, 
meet with, if you do not break it in pieces, before 
the artiſt takes hold of it. It is the only machine 
by which the chains of flavery can be rivetted upon 
us. They may be ſecretly prepared by another - 
by corruption; which, like the dark and dirty 
channel through which it runs, may hiddenly and 
imperceptibly forge our chains,—but by corruption 
they can be forged only: it is by a numerous ft an- 
ing army that they muſt be rivetted. Without ſuch 1 
;Þ 
40 [t ; 


an army, we ſhould break them aſunder, as foon as 
we perceived them, and ſhould chop off the pol- 
luted hands of thoſe that had prepared them, 
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Iltis no argument, my lords, to ſay, we have 


15 bee; 5 

| Kept up an army for many years, without being 
as im fnſible of any danger. The young fiery courſer is 
eig ver brought at once to ſubmit to the curb, and 
htc Wtiently to take his rider upon his back. If you 
paß Wt the bit into his mouth, without any previous 
urge WM cparation, or put a weak unſkilful rider upon his 
ſhines ck, he will probably break the neck of his rider: 
troops Wt by degrees you may make him tamely ſub- 
cou it to both. A free people muſt be treated in the 


me manner: by degrees they muſt be accuſtomed to 
governed by an army; by degrees that army muſt be 
ade ſtrong enough to hold them in ſubjection. We 
have "war, for many years, been accuſtoming 
r people to be governed by an army, under pre- 
Wnce of making uſe of that army only to affiſt the 
oil power; and, by degrees, we have for ſeveral 
ars been increaſing the number, and conſequently 
e ſſtrength of our army. 9 

At the acceſſion of his late Majeſty, my lorde, 
r army was but fix thouſand : It ſoon amounted to 
ice that number; and, under various pretences, 
'S WF as ſince been augmented. It has been increaſing 


1mberſ moſt every year: — and hence I conclude, that 
ins 7 very, under the diſguiſe of an army, for protecting 
Wart e liberties, is creeping in upon us by degrees. 


r, if no reduction is made this year, I ſhall expect, 
oon a few years, to hear ſome miniſter, or favourite 
ef0rc a miniſter, terrifying us with imaginary plots and 
chin WW vaſions, and making the tour of Europe in ſearch 
upon poſhible dangers, in order to ſhew us the neceſſity 
cr — i keeping up a mercenary ſtanding amy, three 
dirty res as numerous as the preſent.” 

yard In the year 1739, the earl of Cheſterfield vented 
pt101 ws keeneſt indignation againſt the Daniſh ſubſidy ; 
Yanc- d, in the year 1740, he boldly ſupported the duke 
uch Argyle's motion, “ that a general addreſs of thanks 
on a: yould be preſented to his majeſty, inſtead of a reca- 
po- ¶ ᷑tulation of every paragraph of the king's ſpeech, with 
«0 C4 expreſſions 

| 


. 
EY 
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expreſſions of blind approbation, implying a genere 
concurrence with all the meaſures of the miniſter,” 
& I know, my lords,” —ſaid he.“ it has been 
cuſtom of late years, to make the addreſs of this houfe 
a ſort of echo to his majeſty's ſpeech from the throne; 2 
and, as echoes never fail to repeat the laſt words ci: 
a ſentence, ſo it ſeems we muſt never fail echoing back 1 
the laſt paragraph of his majeſty's ſpeech. I his, Be. 
ſay has been a cuſtom for ſome years paſt 3 but I can. 
nut think, that a religious obſervance of this cuſton e 
is either conſiſtent with the character we ought tbc 
preſerve, or necellary for ſhewing our reſpe& for ou To 
lovereign, N 
« Can any one with juſtice ſay, my lords, al 
prejudices, heats, and animoſities, have of late been : 
intermixed with our deliberations ?—Can any one witli Bec 
Juſtice ſay, that there has lately been any diviſion io e 
mong the people of this nation? I am really aſtoniſbec n, 
l 
Y 
{ 


4 4 
Ex? 1 


how Tuch words could creep into his majeſty” 5 ſpeecli 
from the throne, The ſpeech, it is true, is general 
ly ſaid to be the ſpeech of the Miniſter, but I won dei 
what miniſter dared to tell his majeſty, that there ha 
been, or ever were, any heats or animoſities in ou 
deliberations, or that there have lately been any diu 
ſions amongſt his people. I believe there is no aſſem e. 
bly in the world, where deliberations and debates a y 
carried on with more decency and calmnef: : I belief 
the people of this nation were never leſs divided i. 
their ſentiments, than they have been of late years. 4 0 
I be people of England, my lords, were nevi Jl 
perhaps fo unanimous in any one thing, as they hav =_ - 
tor ſeveral years been in deſiring to have an opportug I 


n «i _revenging themſelves againſt the Spaniaro e. 
The only diviiion, if it can be called ſo, that has n 
late appeared amongſt us, has been between a few ed 
our minitters, or one ſole miniſter, and his imme dine 


£6 


the people, on the other; and ſuch a diviſion can, 1 tte 


no ſenſe, be called a diviſion among the people: 4 n 


dependants, on the one ſide, and the whole body of 


* 


ä 
IX 
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neral h this country, I think, the people and the adminiſ- 
ſter. *Fation are two terms that are generally made uſe of as 
cen a @ppoſie to each other; and there was never greater 
houſe Faſon for making ule of theſe two terms in this fenſ:, 


4 O - 2 
Iron; han chere has been for ſeveral years paſt. Then, with 


ds oi gard to heats and animoſities, can any one ſay, that 
back Pere has been lately any heat or animoſity amongit 
his, Ie people? that is, amongſt any one ſet, or party” 
] can-W them, againſt another. There have, indeed, been 
uſtom eat heats and animoſities in the nation; but, in this 
zht Wo, the people have been all united. They have 
Or ou Poſt juſtly ſhewn hears and animoſities againſt the 

3 Waniards; and, as juſtly againſt thoſe who have fo 
„ tha ng prevented their doing themſelves juſtice. Our 
e been ats and animoſities then, like our diviſions, have 
fe witli Nen between the whole body of our people on one 
ſion e, and our miniſters and enemies on the other. If 
nithey man, therefore, has of late years preſumed to ſay 
pech his majeſty, that there were heats or animoſities in 
enera ey of our deliberations. or that there are diviſions 
og his people, it muſt be one of the groſſeſt mit- 
Myreſentations that ever was whiſpered into the ear of 
vy ſovereign : and ſhall we, by any expreſſion in our 
y dive dress, countenance ſuch a miſtepreſentation; and 


aſſem Per, as it wete, into a combination | tog putting an 
ates ar poſition upon our prince, that muſt give him a bad 
belie inion, not only of his people, but alſo of this aſſem- 
ided i: of which we have the honour to be members? 
ears ch a conduct, with regard to the people, would be 


oſt unjuſt; and with regard to ourſelves, it would 
a kind of felo de ſe. bf 

In the year 1741, a time when patriotiſm was very 
„e, the earl of Cheſterheld, always ſteady” to his 
Wipes, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a ſenſible and ſpi- 
ed ſpeech in tavour of the bill, © to prevent pen- 
ners from ſitting in parliament.” . 
The other houſe,” —ſaid he, “ muſt always be 
tter judes of what paſles, or may paſs within their 
n walls than we can pretend to be. It is evident 
C 5 they 


? 
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they ſuſpect, that corrupt practices have been, or may 4 
be made uſe of, for gaining an undue influence over 
fome of their members; and they have calculated this 
bill for curing the evil, if it is felt for preventing it, 


4 


if it is only foreſeen. I hat any ſuch practices 419 | 
l 1 


1 


actual ly been made uſe of, or ate now made uſe of, is 


what I ſhall not pretend to affirm ; but, | am ſure, 19 
will not affirm the contrary. If any ſuch are made |: 
nſe of, I will with confidence vindicate his Majeſty : | 2 
I am ſure he knows nothing of them; I am ſure a 
would diſdainto ſuffer them. But I cannot paſs ſuch a 
compliment upon his miniſters, nor upon any ſet of 
miniſters that ever was, or will be, in this nation; and 


* 
1 -L x 
Wy”. 


g 
therefore, I think, I cannot more faithfully, more ef. 1 
0 
{ 


_ 


ſectually, ſerve his preſent majeſty, or his ſucceſſors, 
than by putting it out of the power of any miniſter 8 

to gain a corrupt influence over either houſe of Par- 3 | 
liament. Such an attempt may be neceſſary for the 1 4 
ſecurity of the miniſter, but muſt always be inconſi. e 
tent with the ſccurity of his maſler; and the more A 
neceſſary it is for the miniſter's ſecurity, the more 
inconſiſtent it will always be with the king's, and te 1 
more dangerous to the liberties of the nation. . 
To pretend, my lords, that this bill diminiſbe. , 
or any way encroaches upon the prerogative, is ſome-! 4 
thing very ſtrange. W hat prerogative, my lords 
Has not the crown a prerogativeto bribe ?—to infringe . 
the Jaws, by ſending its penſioners into the other houſe 4 3 
To ſay ſo, is deſtroying the credit, the authority off 1 a 
the crown, under pretence of ſupporting its prerogæ 
tive, If his majeſty knew that any man received 2 
penſion from him, or any thing like a penſion, and J 
yet kept his ſeat in the other houſe, he would himſe © 
declare it, or withdraw his penſion, becauſe he know * 
it is againſt law. This bill, therefore, no way dim $ 

niſhes or encroaches upon the prerogatives of hel 

crown, which can never be exerciſed but for the uM 
lic good: It diminiſhes only the prerogatives i 7 
by miniſters, which are never exerciſed _ for il 
; - deflucLtion. 
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If people would conſider the conſequences of 
corruption, there would be no occafion for making 
laws againſt it; if they would reflect, that they not 
only ſell their country but themſelves; that they 
become the bond-ſiaves of the corruptor, who cor- 
rupts them not for their ſakes but for his own, 
they would reje& the offer with diſdain. But this 
degree of reflection is not to be expected; the hil- 
tory of all nations evinces the weakneſs of human 
nature: it is therefore neceſſary, in every free ſtate, 
to contrive effectual laws againſt corruption; and 
as the laws we now have, ſor excluding penſioners 
from the other Houſe, are allowed to be ineffectual, 
we ought to make a trial at leaſt of the remedy now 
propoſed.” 

Immediately after the reſignation of Sir Robert 
Walpole, created earl of Orford, in the year 1742, 
a committee of the Houſe of Commons was ap- 
pointed to inſpe& into his conduct during the laſt 
ten yeats of his being firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury. Accordingly perſons, papers, and records, 
were ſent for : but Nicholas Paxton, Eſq; ſolicitor 
to the treaſury, refuſing to anſwer the queſtions 
aſked of him, the committee found it impoſſible to 
lay a clear ſtate of the affair before the Houſe, and 
reported the ſame. Upon this report the Houſe 
brought in a bill for indemnifying ſuch perſons as 
ſhould upon examination make diſcoveries touching 
the diſpoſition of public money, or other matters 
relating to the conduct of Robert carl of Orford. 

The bill paſſed, and was ſent up to the Houſe of 
Lords, where a warm debate enſued. It was vi- 
gorouſly oppoſed by lord Carteret, lately at the 
head of the oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords, but 
who had now complied with the meaſures of the 
court, as had likewiſe Mr. Pulteney, the Cicero of 
the Houſe of Commons. The earl of Cheſterfield 
was ſtill the ſame, and ſpoke in favour of the bill 
with all the ardour of patriotiſm, «0 
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&« In all ſocieties, my lords,“ ſaid he, „ the go- 
vernment muſt, in the laſt reſort, be abſolute and 
arbitrary: in all governments, even the moſt ſla- 
viſh, there is a certain ſet of eſtabliſhed laws for 
trying and puniſhing crimes of an ordinary nature, 
by which little villains are obliged to ſubmit to the 
fate appointed by law; and in all governments, 
even the moſt free, there muſt be an extraordinary 
and arbitrary power for trying crimes of an extra- 
ordinary nature; to the end, that great and extra- 
ordinary villains may not be allowed to plunder the 
public with impunity. But the difierence 1s, that in 
ſlaviſn governments this laſt reſort, this extraordi- 
nary and abſolute power, and the judging in what 
caſes it is to be made uſe of, is lodged in one or a 
few tyrants ; whereas, in free governments, it is 
lodged in the whole body of the people. In our 
government, which is of a mixt kind, it is lodged 
in king, lords, and commons; and can never, or 


very rarely, be made a wrong uſe of, as long as the 


other Houſe delivers the ſentiments of the people, 
and not the ſentiments of the miniſter. Whilſt 
they do ſo, our government will be a free govern» 
ment, and none but the guilty will ever ſuffer by 
the uſe of this extraordinary and arbitrary power ; 
but if the other Houſe ſhould ever, by corruption, 
be brought under a flaviſh dependance on the 
crown, they will then in no caſe deliver the ſenti- 
ments of the people, but the ſentiments of the mi- 
niſter; and, conſidering the extenſive power the 
crown has got (I do not know how) of ſending 
whom it pleaſes, and as many as it pleaſes into this 
Houſe, we may certainly ſuppoſe that this Houſe 
will be brought to do the ſame. Our ill fated 
government will then become an abſolute and a 
flaviſh government; becauſe this laſt reſort, this 
extraordinary and abiclute power, as well as the 
judging in what ca{cs it is to be made uſe of, wil 
then 
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then be lodged ſolely in the king, or rather in his 

prime miniſter ; and it will here, as in other flaviſh | 
governments, be made uſe of, not for puniſhing the | 
greateſt villains, but for deſtroying the beſt friends 


to their country. 

« Can your lordſhips think, can any reaſonable 
man think, that a ſociety ought not to inflit a con- 
dign puniſhment upon an atrocious crime, becauſe 
they never before thought of making a law againſt 
it? Can you think, that a ſociety ought not to try 
and condemn an atrocious and notorious criminal, 
becauſe the crime is of ſuch a nature, or becauſe the 
criminal has been ſo cunning, that he cannot be 
tried and convicted by the uſual or regular methods 
that have by law or cuſtom been eſtabliſhed ? — In 
all ſuch caſes the ſupreme and abſolute power of the 
ſociety 1s to take place ; which, by our conſtitution, 
is to be exerciſed by way of impeachment, or by 
way of bill of attainder, or bill of pains and pe- 
nalties : and in order to determine, whether it is to 
be exerciſed or no, or according to what method it 
is to be exerciſed, there muſt be a previous parlia- 
mentary inquiry ; in the carrying on of which, we 
are. reſtrained 'by no rules but thoſe of common 
ſenſe and common reaſon, and much leſs by thoſe 
rules that have been preſcribed for inquiring into, 
or trying offences at common law. 

The chief objection againſt this bill, my lords, 
feems to be its being directed againſt a particular 
man. The caſe of the earl of Macclesfield, how- 
ever, already cited, is a proof that this is no real 
fault in the bill: but if it were, the fault is not in 
the other Houſe, who arc for an enquiry, but in 
thoſe who ſeem afraid of an impartial inquiry into 
any part of the late conduct of our publfc affairs. 
There were two motions in the other Houſe for a 
general inquiry ; but they were both rejeQed by 
thole wiio pretend to be the friends of the very 
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® perſon againſt whom this bill ſeems to be directed; 
by which means thoſe who think ſome fort of in- 
quiry neceſſary, were reduced to the neceſſity of 
making their motion particular, and for a limited 
time too. 

« When this motion was made I ſhall not ſay, 


I oa” WH 


Aſſenſere omnes, et que ſibi quiſque timebat, 
nius in miſeri exitium converſa tulere ; 


but it is certain that this motion was carried: and 
thoſe who were of opinion that ſome dangerous 
practices had been carrying on, were certainly in the 
right to attack the chief criminal, by himſelf alone; 
ſince they had from experience ſome ground to be- 
lieve, the herd was too numerous to be attacked in 
Ja body. If he is innocent, 1 am ſure no other per- 
ſon can be guilty ; and the oppoſition made to this 
bill, both in the other Houſe and this, may be a full 
aſſurance, that he will be in no danger of ſuffering 
by any conſpiracy, or falſe information, 
S © If he is innocent, my lords, the very bill now fr 
before us, provides againſt his being in danger of 4 
ſuffering by falſe information; and if he be guilty, 
the report upon which it is founded muſt convince 
| us, that without ſuch a bill we can expect no true 
information, When I conſider this report, I am 
really amazed to hear it ſaid, that we have not yet 
diſcovered the criminal. Is it not evident, that 
Paxton was an under agent of the treaſury ? —Is it 
not evident that Paxton has received meſt exceſſive 
ſums of money without any account ? Is it not 
evident, that he has received moſt illegal and un- 
heard of favours from the firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury ? Is it not evident, that he has paid vaſt 
ſums of money for corrupting and influencing elec- 
tions? Do not the perions to whom he paid thoſe 
ſums declare, that they always believed it to be 
public money? — And is it not evident, from his 
own 
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own circumſtances, that he could not advance thoſe 
ſums out of his own eſtate? Do not all thee cir- 
cumſtances amount to a preſumption, almoſt equal 
to a proof, that Paxton has employed the public 
money in corrupting elections, and that in this 
dangerous and treaſonable practice he was employed 
by his patron, the firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury ? 

«© We have already, my lords, diſcovered the 
crime; we have already diſcovered the criminal, 
almoſt as far as 1s poſſible without ſuch a bill as this, 
Upon former occaſions, and when unhappy men 
have been proſecuted in parliament by the crown, 
we have heard a proof that might convince, though 
it could not convict. We know who firſt made uſe 
of this diſtinction. Tf ſuch a diſtinction is ever to 
be admitted, ſurely it is in favour of a bill for en- 
abling us to find a convicting proof, after we have 
found a proof that is almoſt convincing. This is 
the caſe at preſent. We have diſcovered the crime; 
we have, in part, diſcovered the principal criminal: 
we have almoſt a convincing proof as to both; and 
this bill is deſired, as the only method by which the 
perſon ſuſpected may be cleared of ſuſpicion, or 
convicted of guilt. 

„% With regard to Paxton, my lords, the other 
houſe has dane nothing but what is uſual [they had 
committed him to Newgate] as well as legal: and 
as nothing is deſired by this bill, but what is conſiſt- 
ent with common ſenſe, as well as common law — 
nothing but what is conſtantly practiſed by the 
crown in all caſes whatſoever, I can ſee no reaſon 
for not paſſing it, but that of ſcreening the guilty, 
This I can never ſuſpect your lordſhips of; but I 
will not anſwer for what may be ſaid, as well as 
thought, by people without doors: for a moſt ge- 
neral ſuſpicion has ariſen, that the public money, 
and all the poſts and offices in the kir.gdom * 
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of late been converted towards procuring a corrupt 


influence both at elections and in parliament. 

„ I ſhall readily admit, my lords, that no man 
ought to do or approve of what he thinks is wrong 
tor the ſake of popularity ; but as the people are 


very ſeldom in the wrong, or at leaſt do not often 


perſiſt long in a wrong opinion, and as popularity, 
and the efteem of one's country, is certainly a very 


& deſirable thing, a man ſhould examine thoroughly, 
and be very fully convinced, before he takes upon 
him to diflent from a great majority of his country- 

men. Whilſt 1 fit in this aſſembly, thereſore, I 
ſhall always adviſe my ſovereign io give great heed 
to any opinion that prevails generally among the 
people: I fhall never adviſe him to purſue any 


meaſure that is contrary te the fentiments of the 
majority of his ſubjects. If I were in any other of 
his majeſty's councils, I ſhould do the ſame. Even 
if I thought the people in the wrong, I ſhould be 
for giving way to their humour, as far as was con- 
ſiſtent with their ſafety. In a free country this is 
abſolutely neceſſary. A free people muſt be treated 
like a fine woman If ſhe has now and then a little 
caprice, you muſt not flatly contradict her: you 
muſt give way, or at leaſt ſeem to give way to her 
humour; till, by good treatment, and»a delicate 
oppoſition, you find an opportunity to give a turn 
to her temper. This is the only way by which you 
can clap the padlock upon her mind; and this, in 
my opinion, the only padlock in which there is any 
ſecurity, A free people muſt be treated in the fame 
manner : for if you do not clap the padlock upon 
their mind, you mult govern them by force, which 
puts an end to their treedom ; and, in my opinion, 
to your ſecurity. 

&« For this reaſon, my lords, if there was no 
other argument in favour of the bill, I ſhould be 
for paſſing it into a law; becauſe it is generally ap- 
proved of, and generally expected without — 
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and as I can fee no force in any of the arguments 


that have been made uſe of for ſhewing it to be in- re 
conſiſtent with, or of dangerous conſequence to our WM ſum 
conſtitution, I ſhall moſt heartily give it my concur- ly, 1 
rence,” | 

In the year 1743, the miniſtry being preſſed for _ 
money to fulfil their foreign engagements, a bill gum 
was framed for © repealing an act paſſed in the alwa 
year 1736, by which very heavy duties (amounting hole: 
to a Prohibition) were laid upon gin and other home- temp 
made ſpirits, and for impoſing cthers at an eaſier WM wher 
rate.” This bill paſſed the Houle of Commons Ml a po 
without much oppoſition ; but, in the Houſe ot perh; 
Lords, it produced one of the moſt obſtinate di. pany 
putes ever known, and certainly with great juſtice ; ¶ quor, 


for, whatever need the government might be in of 6c 


money, it ought not to have been raiſed by tolerat-¶ two c 
ing the infamous vice of drunkenneſs : more eſpe- ful of 
cially, as the nation had been lately fo ſenſible of childr 
the fatal effects of the pernicious liquid in queſtion the b 
upon the common people. Theſe effects cannot be ef th: 
better deſcribed: than in the words of the biſhop of Wicomm 
Oxford: Permit me to remind your lordſhips,” {Waichou 
ſaid he, * of the horrible ſcenes that appeared Ws wil 
publicly in our ſtreets, before paſſing the law which went) 
you are now to repeal. Almoſt in every ſtreet, we Pence 
had two or three ginſhops, filled with ſuch company on at 
as no ſober man could view without horror; and yet 
this was not. the worſt. There was an inviſible 


ſcene ſtill more terrible to think of : for they tell 

me, every one of theſe gin-ſhops had a back ſhop or l rece 
cellar, ſtrewed every morning with freſli ſtraw, dill : it 
where thoſe that got drunk were thrown, men and phoſed 
- women, promiſcuouſly together, Here they might eal, ar 

commit what wickedneſs they pleaſed ; and, by xford 

ſleeping out the doſe they had taken, make them- be unit 

themſelves ready to take another, if they could find 1. 

money for it. Theſe open ſcenes of wickedneſs we 3 


got 
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got rid of by the law 22 are now to repeal. But 
this law, it is ſaid, did not put a ſtop to the con- 
S ſumption ; though ſpirituous liquors were not publick- 
ly, they were privately retailed as much as ever, I 
am ſorry for it, my lords: I am forry the law was 
not better executed ; but this ſhall never be an ar- 
gument with me for allowing a public retail : I ſhall 
always be for confining vice as much as poſſible to 
holes and corners ;—and- it muſt be allowed that the 
temptation can never be ſo great, or fo general, as 
when we have a public ſhop at every corner, where 
a poor paſſenger is often drawn in by ſome friend, 
perhaps ſome female friend, and by variety of com- 


i- BY pany and example, as well as by the nature of the li- 


e; quor, is enticed to drink too much. | 

of But the other day, as I am credibly informed, 
at- two children were murdered by giving them a ſpoon- 
de- ful of that pernicious liquor called gin; and many 
of children are murdered in the womb, or upon the 
on {the breaſt, by the mother's drinking too plentifully 
beef that poiſonous liquid. Will you then, my lords, 
of commit the care of diſpenſing this poiſon to every 


is willing to pay half a crown to the juſtices, and 
wenty ſhillings a year to the government far a li- 
ence ?—Will you enable them to diſpenſe this poi- 
on at ſo cheap a rate, that a poor thoughtleſs creature 
ay get drunk for three-pence, and purchaſe imme- 
liate death for ſxpence ?” - 2 
Lord Carteret, Lord Bathurſt, and the Earl of Bath, 
all recent patriots, were among the advocates for the 
ill : it was oppoſed by lord Hervey, now metamor- 
phoſed into a ſturdy patriot, by the loſs of the privy 
eal, and by ſeveral prelates, beſides the biſhop of 


15 xford, The Earl of Cheſterfield attacked it wit 
* he united powers of reaſon, wit, and ridicule. 
and.“ I am ſurpriſed,” —ſaid he,—* how any lord of 
well! houſe can ſuppoſe the bill before us deſigned for 
got ppreſſing, or putting a ſtop to the exceſſive — 
0 


alehouſe - keeper, to every man in the kingdom, wo 
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44 Life of the late 
of ſpirituous liquors. In my opinion, the very title of 
the bill ought to be altered; it ought to ba called, A 
bill for encouraging the conſumption of ſpirituous li- 
quors, by enabling all the poor in tne kingdom to 
get drunk as often as they pleaſe.” | win a 
I ſhall grant, my lord, - eontinued he, —“ that Wand tt 
gin i now clandeſtinely retailed at moſt alehouſe:, and Mon. 
at many other houſes : but this is done privately, and ſions, 
to ſuch people as the landlord can truſt. It is not fold RF « 
openly in a public room, where variety of companics 
meet, and where the example of one company incites 


us: Y 
indul 
rily p 


mand 


' unds 


A 2000 
another to the uſe, perhaps the abuſe of this pernici- * hi: 
ous liquor; Which will be the caſe, as ſoon as this MPearne 
bill begins to operate as a law. The reſtraint peo- rfori 
ple have been under for ſome years, will make them would 
more extravagant, when they find themſelves at full Wo this 
liberty, This bill will therefore, in my opinion, quite Hund, 
alter the old Engliſh fort of drunkenneſs, which pro- ea fur 
ceeded from hoſpitality and good fellowſhip. If they ame 
did, in former days, get drunk, it was with ſtrong Mnleſs 
beer, or ale, which is a ſort of ſoporific. While they erhap 
were drinking they were merry; when they got H. 
drunk, they went to ſleep: But our modern liquor, eople 
called gin, has converted drunkenneſs into madneſs. Put gin 
It admits of no mirth, no converſation. The com- WEeted | 
pany grow mad, before they well know what they are Whale n 
about; and the more they drink, the more 1ipe they , to d 
grow for any wickedneſs or extravagance. * 

Luxury, my lords, is to be taxed, but vice pro- Wr it is 
hibited, let the difficulties in executing the law be onſide 
what they will. Would you lay a tax upon a breach What i. 
of the ten commandments ? — Would not ſuch a tax WF incor 
be wicked and ſcandalous, a+ it would imply an indu- Han i; 
gence to all thoſe who could pay the tax ?—lIs not With y 
this a reproach moſt juſtly thrown by Proteſtants Wcreby 
upon the church of Rome? Was it not the chief n, in 
cauſe of the Reformation? And will you follow a reaſ; 
precedent which brought reproach and ruin upon thoſe Wee, n 
that introduced it? This is the very caſe now before Wan th: 


us. 


= . 
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Jus: you are going to lay a tax, and conſequently to 
indulge a ſort of drunkenneſs, which almoſt neceſſa- 
Irily produces a breach of every one of the ten com- 
mandments. Can you expect the reverend bench 
vill approve of this ?—l am convinced they will not 
Wand therefore I wiſh I had ſeen it full upon this occa- 
fon. I am ſure I have ſeen it fuller upon other occa- 
ſions, in which religion was not ſo much concerned. 

„We have already, my lords, ſeveral ſorts of 
funds in this nation; ſo many, that a man muſt have 
a good deal of learning to be maſter of them. Thanks 
o his majeſty ! we have now amongſt us the moſt 
learned man of the nation in this way: ſthe earl of 
rford, formerly Sir Robert Walpole.] 1 with he 
ould riſe up and tell us, what name we are to give 
o this new fund. We have already the Civil Liſt 
und, the Sinking fund, the Aggregate fund, the South 
dea fund, and God knows how many others. What 


ame we are to give to the -new:fund, I know not 
ng nleſs we are to call it the Drinking fund. It may 
icy erhaps enable the people of a certain foreign territo- 
ot Hanover] to drink claret, but it will diſable the 


cople of this kingdom from drinking any thing elſe 
ut gin: for when a man has, by gin-drinking, ren- 
ered himſelf unfit for labour or buſineſs, he can pur- 
haſe nothing elſe ; and then the belt thing he can do 
, to drink on till he dies. 

* But my Lords, to be ſerious upon this ſubject, 
dr it is really an affair that deſerves your moſt ſerious 
onſideration; I wiſh your lordſhips would declare, 


ach hat is truly your meaning by this bill: for I think 
tax inconſiſtent with your dignity to declare what no 
ju- an in England will believe you mean. I therefore 
not {Wiſh you would declare openly and Freely, that you 


ereby intend to promote the exceflive drinking of 
n, in order to increaſe his majeſty's revenue; for 
W 2 reaſonable man will-ſuppoie you intend to diſcou- 


10ſec ge, much leſs prohibit this vice, by giving every 
fore Pan that pleaſes an indulgence, not only to practiſe 


it 
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it himſelf, but to promote it in others, upon condition 
of his paying a ſmall tax yearly. For this reaſon, I 
think, you ought to prefix to the bill a preamble in 
theſe, or the like words: Whereas his majeſty has 
occaſion for a large ſum of money for maintaining his 
Hanoverian troops, and the Britiſh troops ſent, (ſor 
what purpoſe we know not) to Flanders; and whereas 
a very conſiderable new revenue may be raiſed by per- 
mitting the people of England to poiſon themſelves 
with a liquor called gin, which of late years the poor 
have grown extremely fond of, therefore be it enacted,” 
4 « Such a preamble, I ſhall grant, my lords, would 
not be very conſiſtent with that regard which you pro- 
4 feſs, and ought to have for the people; but in my xi 
opinion, it would be more conſiſtent with your digni- Wk 
ty than any other : for no man of any honour will 
N profeſs one thing when he means the direct contrary; 
| and a man, who has a regard to his character, will be Wi 
cautious of profeſſing what no man in the world will 
believe he means. 
« Tf our people muſt make uſe of ſpirituous liquors, Wc 
I ſhall always be for encouraging them to make uſe of 
thoſe of a home rather than of a foreign manufac- i 
ture: but I ſhall never be for raiſing the Britiſh diſtil- 
lery upon the deſtruction of the Britiſh people ; and 
therefore I ſhall always be for laying ſuch reſtraint; 
| upon the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, even thoſe of our 
1 own manufacture, as may prevent, as much as poſ- 
R ſible, the people from deſtroying themſelves by the 
abuſe. The means of doing this are known; and ter thi: 
from experience, manifeſt. Brandy and rum are 
certainly as palateable as any ſort of home-made ſpi 
rit ; yet the abuſe, or exceſſive uſe of theſe Jiquors 
never became general among the people ;—and why! 
The reaſon, my lords, is plain: we have. ſubjected 
them to ſuch high duties, as render it impoſſible fot 
a poor man to commit frequent debauches in them 
and, if willing, we might eafily do the ſame will 
regard to all home-made ſpirits. A duty of thre 


ſtices, 
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yr four ſhillings per gallon, upon the ſtill-head, would 
have the ſame effect as to them, that our high duties 
have with regard to rum and brandy ; and the pay- 
Wnent of this duty might be as eaſily, and as effec- 
Fually enforced, as the payment of the other. 

« But ſuch a duty as this, my lords, would cer- 
Mainly diminiſh the conſumption : nay, it would pro- 
'- pably diminiſh the revenue ariſing from that con- 
'S umption; aud therefore, I am afraid, it will never 
r e thought of, much leſs propoſed, by miniſters who 


4 
4 
A 
& 
4 
3 
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. cver value a duty but (as Hudibras ſays, every thing 
d WS to be valued) according to the * money it will 
ring.“ They may chime in with a popular cry for 


Waxing ſome ſort of luxury, but, if they can, they will 


Mount to an effeQtual prohibition ; conſequently, it 
ecomes a fund : and, when they have got ſuch a tax 
Eid on, they endeavour to propagate the luxury, in 
rder to increaſe the fund. This, I am convinced, 
ill be the caſe of the bill now before us. The ex- 
eſſive drinking of gin is become a luxury, chiefly 
iong the neceſſitous part of our people; and, 
it is not only vicious in itſelf, but the father 


til all other vices, it ought to be prohibited, or at 
mah at reſtrained, by ſuch a tax as would amount to 
nt prohibition. Inſtead of this, you are to lay ſuch a 
our Wall tax, that it will not be felt by the conſumer, 
o- Mand to make that a tax for bringing in a conſide- 
the ble revenue to the government. Can you expect, 
nd ter this, that miniſters, or their under agents, will 
are ke any method for repreſſing the vice, or the luxury? 
(pr VV ill they not give ſecret orders to their tools, the 
orWltices, to connive at this fort of wickedneſs ?—And 


e retailers will certainly propagate it to the utmoſt 
their power. T — 5 when this project was 

ſt formed, I muſt ſuppoſe, that half a dozen mini- 
ers having aſſembled, and laid their wiſe heads toge- 
er, they reſolved, that the people of this nation 
ould be drunk for one twelvemonth at leaſt; a 
only 


Wake care that the tax ſhall not be ſo high as to a- 


tory to the rights and dignity of the great council o 
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only to raiſe a ſum of money for their dark purpoſes, lone 
but to prevent the people from being ſenſible of theirs for: 
miſery, or of the heavy burdens intended to be laid e aſl 
upon them and their poſterity.” he na 
When the queſtion was put for committing thiWind-w 
bill, and the earl of Cheſterfield ſaw the biſhop oke, 
join in this diviſion, 4 I am in doubt,” —faid he, -er; . 
c whether I have not got on the other ſide of theo ruin 
queſtion ; for I have not had the honour to divideWents 
with ſo many lawn-ſleeves for ſeveral years.” Hlanov 
In the ſame year 1743, the earl of Cheſterfield diſ. Novern 
tinguiſhed himſelf by a bold and ſpirited ſpeech againkibute 
the contract, by which the Hanoverian troops halWaid b. 
been taken into Britiſh pay, without the advice oro th 
conſent of parliament. He had indeed reaſon to hing 
talk with aſperity of that contract. Levy- money waiß ire th 
charged to the account, though the troops were e activ. 
gaged for one year only; and though not a ſingle re-Wiſbad of 
giment had been raiſed on this occaſion: they had « Ix 
been levied for the ſecurity of the eleQorate ; ani hat m 
would have been maintained, though Britain had ne as, I 
ver engaged in the affairs of the continent. The def Han: 
pendents of the court pleaded the cauſe of Hanover nden 
and inſiſted upon the neceſſity of a land war again ght tt 
France, with all the vehemence of declamation.emand 
Their ſuggeſtions were anſwered, and their condudWMhough 
was ſeverely ſtigmatized by the earl of Cheſterfield. Miſiſed f 
The aſſembling of an army in Flanders, withouff ke the 
the concurrence of the States General, or any othef road, 
power engaged by treaty, or bound by intere ft, ver he 
ſupport the queen of Hungary, his lordſhip obſerved Wome. 
was a raſh and ridiculous meaſure ; that the taking o at, at 
{ixteen thouſand Hanoverians into Britiſh pay, wit us ſta 
out conſulting the parliament, ſeemed highly deroga : 7 — 
the 
leaded 
uch fu 
nary | 
Vol 


the nation, and a very dangerous precedent to future 
times; that thoſe troops could not be employee 
againſt the emperor, whom they had already recog 
nized; that the arms and wealth of Great 2 

Alon 


/ 


lone were ſufficient to raiſe the houſe of Auſtria to 
s former ſtrength, dominion, and influence; that 
e aſſembling of an army in Flanders would engage 
e nation as principals in an expenſive and ruinous 
ad-war, with a power which it ought not to pro- 
oke, and could not pretend to withſtand in that man- 
Per; that while Great Britain exhauſted itſelf almoſt 
o ruin, in purſuance of ſchemes founded on engage- 
ents to the queen of Hungary, the electorate of 
anover, though under the ſame engagements, and 
overned by the ſame prince, did not appear to con- 
ribute any thing as an ally to her aſſiſtance, but was 
aid by Great Britain for all the forces it had ſent 
o the field, at a very exorbitant price ; that no- 
ing could be more abſurd and iniquitous than to 
Wire theſe mercenaries, while a numerous army lay 
active at home, and the nation groaned under a 
Mad of taxes. 


his 


hall It may be proper,” —added he, —“ to repeat, 
andi hat may be forgotten in the multitude of other ob- 
ne. as, That this nation, after having exalted the elector 
def Hanover from a ſtate of obſcurity to the throne, is 


ndemned to hire the troops of that electorate to 
ght their own cauſe ; to hire men at a rate never 
:zmanded before, and to pay levy-money for them, 
ough it is known to all Europe that they were not 
aiſed for this occaſion. —If we are now perſuaded to 
ke them into our pay for the ſupport of our allies 


ver here for the ſupport of our eſtabliſhments at 


ved home. Neceflity will be as ſtrong an argument for 
gat, as it has of late been for keeping up a nume- 
thus ſtanding army of our own in time of peace: 
og r they are equally inconſiſtent with our conflitution 
| od the diſaffection of our army may hereafter be 
ture eaded with. as much ſtrength, and perhaps with as 
yell uch ſucceſs, for keeping a numerous army of mer- 


nary Hanoverians in the kingdom, as the diſaffection 
tans Vor. I, „ of 


lon 
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broad, we may hereafter be perſuaded to bring them 
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zny corporation, or officer of a corporation, fron 


account, it would be ſufficient for putting an end 
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of the people has of late years been pleaded forf 
eping a numerous army of mercenary Engliſhmen, 
„What we are now about, my lords, is the firt{@ave 1 
ſtep; and, like a virgin deflowered, it is always more Brown 
eaſy to get a free people to make the ſecond ſtep tui hey h 
Navery, than it iz to get them to make the firſt, Na uch r 
am told, my lords, that ſome of the new convert; © 4 
of the other Houſe (for new converts are always ze. he cri 
lous) have even moved for a ſecond ſtep; that theyſMords, 
have already declared for bringing the HanoveriangWore a 
guards to England; an it is not impoſſible but it ba hate? 
been ſuggeſted, that a regiment of the Fngliſh guard am ſ 
ought to be ſent to Hanover in their ſtead, that at boi our 
laces his majeſty may appear both as king of Gref on fo 
Britain and elector of Hanover.“ 5 hich 
By the report of the ſecret committee, in the year oughs 
1744, it appeared, that the then miniſter had com hat t. 
menced proſecutions againſt the mayors of borough hey al 
who oppoſed his influence in the electing of member be tin 
of parliament. Theſe proſecutions were founded on epreſe 
ambiguities in charters, or trivial informalities in thi hat th 
choice of magiſtrates. An appeal on ſuch a proceſ ever i 
vas brought into the Houſe of Lords; and, this ei mee 
filling under conſideration, a bill was prepared fo epreſe 
* ſecuring the independency of corporations.“ bey; 
As this bill tended to leſſen the influence of the mi ed 
niſtry, they exerted all their rhetoric againſt it. Ts his 
earl of Cheſterfield, always the advocate of the peo ho ha 
ple, and the friend of freedom, ſpoke in favour of t ne; 
with his uſual eloquence. In th 
This bill, my lords,” faid he, . would prevent ing tb 


ould | 
retend 
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This 


being expoſed to ſuffer greatly by a negle&, or no 
obſervance of ſome of the formalities, or ceremoni 
preſcribed by its charter; and, as very few of our cor 
porations-become liable to proſecutions upon any oth 


that miniſterial influence over our cities and borough 
which we have ſo much reaſon at preſent to dread ti 
conſequenc 
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ture prince of our preſent royal family ſhould over- 
rn our conſtitution, and ſet up to govern without 
y parliament, or by means of a packed, corrupt par- 
ament, and a mercenary ſtanding army, it would be 
e duty of every man in the kingdom to take arms 
re. gainſt the miniſters that adviſed, and the venal tools 
enWHhat ſupported ſuch meaſures, By the nature of our 
mi onſtitution it would, in foro conſcientiæ, be lawful 
> do ſo ; and yet, in foro juridico, it would be high 
eaſon to do ſo, If unſucceſsful, to the greater mia- 
thertune of their country, than of themſelves, they 


on: Would, or at leaſt might, all be condemned or attain- 
ho- Med as traitors. Againſt ſuch men, and for the ſupport 
relſſhf ſuch a government, I ſhall grant, that this clauſe 
lai Would have a very conſiderable effect: for reaſonable, 


o b:Wrſiderate men will always have a great regard for 
obe heir families, their wives and their children; and, 
e te hleſs they have a very high degree of public ſpirit, 
child even ſomething of an Stk ufaftic turn, the ruin 
nee · id miſery which their families, their wives, and chil- 
tionen, may be brought to, will be an effectua! reſtraint 
ent their actions, and prevent them from joining with 
ole who may attempt to reſcue: their country from 
bu very and arbitrary power. But I leave it to your 
prin-WWrd{tips to conſider, whether we ought to provide for 
way y ſuch reſtraint, and what we ought to think of 
ort H oſe who adviſe us to do fo. | 


ſt us lam ſurpriſed to hear any lord ſay, that the child 


rel es not ſuffer, or that the child's right is not taken 
uponßvay by the forfeiture of his father. The poſſeſſor 
pub a fee ſimple has, it is true, by Jaw, a power 10 
jenate his eſtate by deed, or to grant it away from 
s children by will. This mult be allowed by the 
s of ſociety for the ſake of commerce, for the ſake 


s, enabling a man to improve his eſtate, and for the 


ail e of keeping children in due obedience to their fa- 
er. But will 2ny one ſay, that a man who ſquan- 
rs his eſtate does no injury to his children ?— Will 
y one ſay, that a man yy by his will grants away 


: his 


. 


It is cruel to take the ſubſiſtence away from an innocent 


ment, if we once exceed the bounds of juſtice and 
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his eſtate from his children, without leaving them 
competency, and without any demerit in them, doe: 3 
no injury to his children ?—My Lords, with regarf 1th 
to thole eſtates that are tranſmitted to us from our an- = = x 
ceſtors, it is a manifeſt piece of injuſtice to our chi- ert 
dren to ſquander them, or grant them away to firan-W 6 
gers, unleſs our children have done ſomething to de. cety 
ſerve being diſinherited. Even as to an eſtate acquired —. 
Dy a man's induſtry, he ought not to ſquander it, or ty W 1c 
grant it away from innocent children. A man is obl. = 
ged to provide in the beſt manner he is able for his chil. e 
dren: he is worſe than a ſavage that does not provide loſe 

for his family ; and if Providence has bleſſed a mani oer 
induſtry, ſo as to enable him to provide for his children, — 
he muſt be ſtil] worſe, if he afterwards ſquanders tha 3 
proviſion, or grants it away to ſtrangers. The chil lately 
has a natural right to what his father acquires: he hai 5 
a family right, as well as a natural right, to the eſtate why 
tranſmitted to his father by his anceſtors; and to take yy 
that right from him, on account of any crime com © .. 
mitted by the father, is a flagrant piece of injuſtice 
Jet it be done by whom it will, and upon what prin 
ciple it will, 'To take the eſtate away from an inno- 


cent heir, is in many caſes cruel, as well as unjuſt 


© haps 
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babe at the breaſt; and to turn both mother and chile ; 
out of doors, may be the practice of tyrannical arbi- s 
trary governments, but ought never to be admitted it 
a humane government or free country. 
Jo pretend, my lords, that theſe forſcitures ar 
neceſſary for preſerving the ſociety from rebellions and 
inſurrections, and the perſons of our kings and mini- 
ters from conſpiracies and aſſaſſinations, is an argu 


humanity, that can admit of no limitation. For the 
ſame reafon it may be ſa d to be neceſſary, to put: 
traitor's children to death before his face: It may be 
ſaid to be A to put all his friends and relations to 


death; and to find out the perſon moſt dear to him, * 
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haps his wife, in order te have her put to death be- 
fore his eyes. In ſhort, the ſame argument may be 
made uſe of for the moſt exquiſite tortures, and for 
all thoſe cruel puniſhments that are now in uſe among 
te tyrannical governments in Aſia and Africa. 
"7 © Thus your lordſhips muſt ſee, how far you may 
de led, if you once admit, that, for the peace of ſo- 
4 ciety and preſervation of government, puniſhments 
may be inflited that are both cruel and unjuſt. I 


bs therefore hope, my lords, you will ſpare a thought for- 
ni your children, your families, and poſterity, They 
i Pave not only eſtates, but honours and dignities to 
1 loſe. I hope the reverend bench, though their honours 
en are not hereditary, will ſhew a concern for thoſe that 
a are. I hope the lords from Scotland will conſider, 
hie bow many noble families of their country have been 
bal lately deſtroyed by this maxim of puniſhing children 
tel ſor the father's crime, The guilty deſerved to ſuffer 
= but it is hard to make the innocent partake in their 
\n 8 Puniſhment. | f s 
= I know, my lords, that in felonies the goods and 
rin chattels are forfeited, as well as the lands, goods and 
no. chattels in treaſon. I approve of the one as little as I 
uſt do of the other: but felons have generally nothing to 
en forfeit. By ſuch a forfeiture it ſeldom happens once in 
n century, that the value of a thouſand pounds be- 
i. comes forfeited 3 and, in felony, there is no ſuch dan- 
iu er of the priſoner being unjuſtly convicted, as in trea-- 
ſon, where miniſters generally intereſt themſelves to 
a bave the priſoner condemned. Beſides, my lords, as 
and forfeitures for treaſon, become generally the prey of 
ni miniſters and favourites, and are often of great value, 
* they may be the cauſe of many an innocent man being 
and convicted, condemned, and executed, for no other 
the reaſon but becauſe he has a fine eſtate; or, as it was 
ti once expreſſed, becauſe he would be a benny traitor,” 
de Such expedients for raiſing money, we know, were 
stel {fequent under the tyrannical emperors of Rome, who 
e bad a band of well-diſciplined delatores for that very 


D 4 purpoſe ; 


i 
bl 
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purpoſe; and, in time, our informers may be as nu 
merous, and as well diſciplined as thoſe delatores : for 
when a bad cuſtom has once taken root, no one can 
imagine how faſt it grows; how far it ſpreads its bane 
tul branches. 9 
« | muſt further obſerve, my lords, that theſe for. 
feitures are fo far from preventing, that they may be 
the cauſe of a rebellion. If needy and daring coun- 
ſellors ſmauld get the government of a weak prince 
they may adviſe him to arbitrary and oppreſſive mea 
ſures, with a view to provoke a rebellion, that the 
may have a chance of enriching themſelves out of the 
ſpoils of the rebels. The king, indeed, by ſuch mea 
ſures, might riſk, or loſe his crown; but, as ſuch mil loſina 
niſters have little to loſe, and a great deal to gain, they and 2 
would give themſelves very little trouble about the rie. 
their ſovereign might run, if they thought they hadfi but h 
but a tolerable chance of victory; and that an eſt ada 
bliſhed government can ſcarcely be without. whon 
Thie fecurity of- this government, my lords, and and v 
the tranquility of this nation, depends not upon frig-engae 
tening either the diſaffected or diflatisfied from tiſini the n 
in arms, by the ſeverity of puniſhment: it depends, learn 
my lords, and I hope will always depend, upon the ſition: 
ſmallneſs of their number. Upon this our tranquiliijibimſe 
will always depend, and ſecurely depend, as long With 
our liberties are preſerved entire; and, if they ſhould ed, 2 
ever come to be encroached on, I am ſure it is neithet They 
the buſineſs nor the duty of Parliament, to endeavout adapt 
to frighten men from taking arms in defence of the ally b 
liberties of their country.” and g 
Theſe ſpeeches, I hope, will be deemed ſufficien che a. 
to eſtabliſh the earl of Cheſterfield's reputation as ambit 
ſtateſman, an orator, and a patriot, while they ſerveWorato 
as models of ſenatorial cloquence to our young nob- In ſh 
lity. TI fhall therefore return to his lordſhip's private an all 
character, and private life. the d 
C H A P, more 

with 


* 
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CHAP. IV. | | 


H., Lordſpip's Condudt in private Life, with the fir ft 

= Part of the Syſtem of Education delivered in a Series 
of Letters to bis Son, with moral and critical Ob- 
ſervations. 


| HE earl of Cheſterfield's attention to the in- 

b T tereſts of his country did not divert him from 
the duties of private life; nor even from it's plea- 
ſures. In the year 1733, he married the lady Me- 
Joſinah de Schulenberg, counteſs of Walſingham, 
Wand natural daughter of King George I. who is ſtill 
alive. By his lady, however he had no children: 
Wbut he had, about a year before his marriage, by 
madame du Bouchet, a French lady, a natural ſon, 
whom he cheriſhed with all the fondneſs of a fathes, i" 


} 
and and whoſe education was for many years the chief o 
gd engagement of his life. After furriſhing him with F 
(inthe moſt valuable treaſures of ancient and modern 1 
nds Nlearning, he was deſirous of adding to thoſe acqui- $8 
then fitions, that knowledge of men and things which he <3 
ili bimſelf had acquired by long and great experience. * 
3 4 With this view he wrote the Letters lately publiſn- * 
zul ed, and which have been fo deſervedly admired. 4 


the ally by precepts and admonitions, calculated to direct 
and guard the age of incautious youth; finiſh with 
ien che advice and knowledge requiſite to form the man 
as ]Wambitious to ſhine as an accompliſhed courtier, an 
ere orator in the ſenate, or a miniſter at foreign courts. 
obi Io ſhort, he meant to form, what he was himſelf, 
vate an all-accompliſhed man; and, as that is profeſſedly 
the deſign of this work, it cannot ſurely be done 
, more effectually, than by accompanying the example 


hey begin with thoſe dawnings of inſtruction 
adapted to the capacity of a boy, and riſing gradu- 


with the precepts of ſuch a maſter. 


* 1 


* 
vt 4 


=. * 
is, 
1 

: 
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th 
* 
* 
J 
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thus, the Roman Hiſtory is an account of what th 


Chriſt, the Son of God. 


| gods, ſuch as you read in Ovid's Metamorphoſe 
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I ſhall not begin with his lordſhip's earlieſt ſetter; 
but J ſhall begin as early as, I think, they can be 
uſe to the readers of this book; and, if any ſhoul 
think 1 begin too early, they will pleaſe to reffed 
that others may think I begin too late. I 

Having given his fon a conciſe account of thi 
Heathen gods and goddeſſes, of the Trojan wal 
and the firſt Romans, the earl proceeds to wi 
may be properly called inſtrudbion, in contradiſtineii 
tion to inf;rmation. Here, therefore, I ſhall begj 
to form my MAN of the WoRLD, leaving the art 
ele of information, as his lordſhip did, principal 
to others. Nor thall I ſervilely deliver his lordſhip 
precepts, as if they were ſacred : I am ſenſible thi 
no man is infallible : but I ſhall never differ fron 
him without aſſigning a reaſon for ſo doing; and 
happily, our ſentiments are pretty much alike : 
that the reader will not be troubled with much 
tercation. 

« Hiſtory,” ſays his lordſhip, * is an account 
of whatever has been done by any country in general 
or by any number of people, or by any one man 


ere 
cript 
owns 
raph 
uro 
and t! 
ount 
nd c« 
LNCiet 


Romans did, as a nation: the Hiſtory of Cataline 
Conſpiracy, is an account of what was done by 
particular number of people; and the hiſtory « 
Alexander the Great, written by Quintus Curtiu 
is the account of the life and actions of one ſing 
man. Hiſtory is, in ſhort, an account or relation 
any thing that has been done. IAN 

* Hiſtory is divided into facred and profane, al 
cient and modern. | 

“ Sacred hiſtory is the Bible, that is, the Ol 
and New Teſtament. The Old Teftament is th 
Hiſtory of the Jews, who were God's choſen people 
and the New Teſtament is the Hiſtory of Jeſu 


« Profane hiſtory is the account of the Heathe 


al 


* 
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ind which you will come to know a great deal more 


tters: 

bee pf, when you come to read Homer, Virgil, and 
houl Phe other ancient Poets. . 
fled « Ancient hiſtory is the Account of all the king- 


25 

f of the Roman empire. 

wal Modern hiſtory is the account of the kingdoms 
whiſ&1d countries of the world, ſince the deſtruction of 
tin he Roman empire. 25 

beg The perſect knowledge of hiſtory is extremely 
ar eceſſary; becauſe, as it informs us of what was 
pal lone by other people, in former ages, it inſtructs 
hip W's what to do in the like caſes. Beſides, as it is the 

- th&ommon ſubject of converſation, it is a ſhame to 


Wc ignorant of it.“ 

How elegantly conciſe ! — He proceeds thus : 
Geography muſt neceſſarily accompany hiſtory ; 
Wor it would not be enough to know what things 
ere done formerly, but we muſt know where they 
ere done; and geography, you know, is the de- 


un | 
era cription of the earth, and ſhews us the ſituation of 
nan owns, countries, and rivers. For example; geo- 


raphy ſhews you that England is in the North of 


nd that it is ſituated upon the river Thames, in the 


b 
va ounty of Middleſex : and the fame of other towns 
tiul 1d countries, Geography is likewiſe divided into 


ancient and modern; many countries and towns 
aving, now, very different names from what they 
ad formerly; and many towns which made a great 
gure in ancient times, being now utterly deſtroyed 
nd not exiſting ; as the two famous towns of 'Troy, 
n Aſta, and Carthage, in Africa; of both which 
here are not now the leaft remains.” 
Having thus diſcuſſed hiſtory and geography, his 
ordſhip proceeds to chronology. . 
*« Hiſtory,” continues he, © muſt be accompa- 


ied with chronology, as well as geography, FA 
2 ehe 


Doms and countries of the world, down to the end 


1 zurope, that London is the chief town of England, 
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elſe one has but a very confuſed notion of it ; for iti Chriſ 
not ſufficient to know what things have been done, nolog 
which hiſtory teaches us; and where they have bee ſoone 
done, which we learn by geography; but one mul 


know when they have been done, and that is the Ha 
particular buſineſs of chronology. I will therefore hiſtor 
give you a general notion of it. the c 
* Chronology fixes the dates of facts; that is, i is, he 
informs us when ſuch and ſuch things were done; upon 
reckoning from certain periods of time, which are partic 
called Eras, or Epochas : for example, in Europe 
the two principal eras or epochas, by which we rec.“ arc 
kon, are, from the creation of the world to the and i. 
birth of Chriſt, which was four thouſand years; them 
and from the birth of Chriſt to this time, which uM you 1 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-nine years: men 
ſo that, when one ſpeaks of a thing that was done ful ir 
before the birth of Chriſt, one ſays, it was done in the 
ſuch a year of the world; as, for inſtance, Rome had: 
was founded in the three thouſand two hundred and and e 
twenty-fitth year of the world; which was about ers, 
ſeven hundred and fifty years before the birth of god e 
Chriſt. And one ſays, that Charlemain was made the n 
firſt emperor of Germany in the year eight hun- muct 
dred ; that is to ſay, eight hundred years after the they 
birth of Chriſt. So that you ſee, the two great the x 
periods, æras, or epochas, from whence we date in pi 
every thing, are the creation of the world, and the Was « 
birth of Jeſus Chriſt. | ing, 
There is another term in chronology, called ple, 
centuries, which is only uſed in reckoning aſter the is, n 
birth of Chriſt. A century means one hundred all tt 
years; conlequently, there have been ſeventeen cer- Wi read 


turies ſince the birth of Chriſt, and we are now in 

the eighteenth century. When any body ſays, then, Ter), 

for example, that ſuch a thing was done in the tenth Wl of tt 

century, they mean, after the year nine hundred, emp 

and before the year one thouſand after the * deſtr 
| raft, 
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Earl of Cheſter field. 
Chriſt. When any body makes a miſtake in chro- 


nology, and ſays that a thing was done ſome years 
ſooner, or ſome years later than it really was, that 
error is called an Anachroniſm.“ | 

Having thus explained the meaning and uſe of 
hiſtory, geography, and chronology, and ſhewed 
the connection they have with one another; that 
is, how they are joined together, and depend each 
upon the other, he returns to conſider hiſtory more 
particularly by itſelf. 

„% The moſt ancient hiſtories of all,” adds he, 
« are ſo mixed with fables, that is, with falſehoods 
and invention, that little credit 1s to be given to 


them. All the Heathen gods and goddeſſes, that 


you read of in the Poets, were only men and wo- 
men; but, as they had either found out ſome uſe- 


ful invention, or had done a great deal of good in 
the countries where they lived, the people, who 
had a great veneration for them, made them gods 


and goddeſſes when they diec, addreſſed their pray- 


ers, and raiſed altars to them. Thus Bacchus, the 
god of wine, was only the firſt man who invented 


the making of wine; which pleaſed the people fo 
much, that they made a god of him : and may be 


they were drunk when they made him ſo. So Ceres, 


the goddeſs of plenty, who is always repreſented, 
in pictures, with wheat-ſheaves about her head, 
was only ſome good woman, who invented plough- 
ing, and ſowing, and raiſing of corn : and the peo- 


ple, who owed their bread to her, deified her; that 


is, made a goddeſs of her. The caſe is the ſame of 
all the other Pagan gods and goddeſſes, which you 
read of in profane and fabulous hiſtory. 


© The authentic, that is, the true ancient hif- - 


tory, is divided into five remarkable periods or ras, 
of the five great empires of the world. The firſt 
empire of the world was the Aſſyrian, which was 
deſtroyed by the Medes. The empire of the 
| Medes 
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Medes was overturned by the Perſians; and the em- = 


pire of the Perſians was demoliſhed by the Macedo. © year: 
nians, under Alexander the Great. The empire of born 
Alexander the Great laſted no longer than his life « 
for at his death, his generals divided the world recks 
among them, and went to war with one another; Rom 
till, at laſt, the Roman empire aroſe, ſwallowed i U 
them all up, and Rome became the miſtreſs of the and 
world. Remember, then, that the five great em- 4 U 
pires, that ſucceeded each other, were theſe: ce 
1. The Aſſyrian empire, firſt eſtabliſhed, of tl 
2. The empire of the Medes. ago; 
3. The Perſian empire. did ſ 
4. The Macedonian empire. year 
5. The Roman empire.” x Chat 
His lordſhip next returns to a more particular con- emp. 
ſideration of chronology. years 
66 Chronology,” he obſerves, “ is the art of W any 
meaſuring and diſtinguiſhing time, or the doQrine WF that 
of epochas, which you know are particular and befo!; 
remarkable periods of time. The word chronology WR built 
is compounded of the Greek words xgo9s, which Bm «<« 
ſignifies time, and , which ſignifies diſcourſe. the) 
Chronology and geography are called the two eyes met, 
of hiſtory, becauſe hiſtory can never be clear and done 
well underſtood without them. Hiſtory relates thin 
fats; chronology tells us what time, or when, Heeg 
thoſe fas were done; and geography ſhews us in aboy 
what place or country they were done. The Greeks iſ 60 
meaſured their time by Olympiads, which was from 
ſpace of four years, called in Greek Onpmias, This The 
method of computation had its riſe from the Olym- the | 
pic games, which were celebrated the beginning of 6c 
every fifth year, on the banks of the river Alpheus, Chri 
near Olympia, a city in Greece. The Greeks, for Tho 
example, would ſay, that ſuch a thing happened in of C 
ſuch a year of ſuch an Olympiad : as for inſtance ; Wi year 


that Alexander the Great died in the firſt year of : 
the 
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te 114th Olympiad. The firſt Olympiad was 774 
© years before Chriſt ; ſo, conſequently, Chriſt was 
born in the firſt year of the 195th Olympiad. 
Ihe period, or æra, from whence the Romans 
& reckoned their time, was from the building of 
= Rome ; which they marked thus, ab U. C. that is, 
ab Urbe Cindita. Thus, the kings were expelled, 
and the conſular government eſtabliſhed, the 244th 
4 U. C. that is, cf Rome. 2 

= © All Europe now reckons from the great epocha 
of the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, which was 1738 years 
ago; ſo that, when any body aſks, in what year 
did ſuch or ſuch a thing happen, they mean in what 
pear ſince the birth of Chriſt. For example; 


Charlemain, in French Charlemagne, was made 


£2 
on- 7 emperor of the Welt in the year 800; that is, 800 
years after the birth of Chriſt ; but, if we ſpeak of 


of | any event or hiſtorical fact that happened before 


ine BY that time, we then ſay, it happened ſo many years 


nd before Chriſt. For inſtance ; we ſay Rome was 


built 750 years before Chriſt. 


ch . © 'The Turks date from their Hegira, which _ 
Je. the year of the flight of their falſe prophet, Mabo- 


res met, from Mecca ; and as we ſay ſuch a thing was 
na done in ſuch a year of Chriſt ; they ſay, ſuch a 
tes thing was done in ſuch a year of the Hegira, Their 
n, Hegira begins in the 622d year of Chriſt, that is, 


in i above 1100 years ago. 
kl „There are two great periods in chronology, 
2 from which the nations of Europe date events. 


nis The firſt is the creation of the world; the ſecond, 
m- the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. ; 


of RF © Thoſe events that happened before the birth of 
15, Chriſt, are dated from the creation of the world. 
or Thoſe events which have happened fince the birth 
in of Chriſt, are dated from that time; as the preſent 
year 1739. For example: 122 
of os | * Noah's 
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Noah's flood happened in the year of a * Print! 
world 1656 8 at 
> how was built by Semiramis, in the year 180 1 
Moſes was born in the year 2400 Aft 
Troy was taken by the Greeks, in the year 2800 Peoge 
Rome founded by Romulus, in the year 3225 peak 
Alexander the Great conquered Perſia 367, _ 


eſus Chriſt born in the year of the world 4000 
« The meaning of A. M. at the top of the 
figures, is anno mundi, the year of the world. 5 
« From the birth of Chriſt, all Chriſtians date 
the events that have happened fince that time; andi 
this is called the Chriftian æra. Sometimes we ſay, 
that ſuch a thing happencd in ſuch a year of Chriſt, 
and ſometimes we ſay, in ſuch a century. 
« For example, as to the Chriſtian æra, or ſince 
the birth of Chriſt : 


A. Mr 
Mahomet, the falſe prophet of the Turks, 1 uſt 
who eſtabliſhed the Mahometan religion, WP ut t 
and wrote the Alcoran, which is the Tur- corn 
kiſh book of religion, died in the ſeventh rde 
century; that is, in the year of Chriſt 6 al 
Charlemain was crowned emperor in the laſt pl 
year of the eighth century, that is, in the 8 lait 
year . goofs WW; 
« Here the old Roman empire ended. ch 
William the Conqueror was crowned king of eriu 
England in the eleventh century, in the © plc 
year 106688"! 
The Reformation, that is, the Proteſtant re- = cc 
ligion, begun by Martin Luther, in the he 
ſixteenth century, in the year SET) AL 
Gunpowder invented, by one Bertholdus, a „ 
German monk, in the ſourteenth century, u! 
in the year ele | 1390 % ou 
a | Printing uct 
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Printing invented, at Haerlem in Holland, or 
at Straſbourg, or at Mentz in Germany, 


* in the fifteenth century, about the year 1440 
4% After giving his pupil diftin& ideas of hiſtory, 
$0, Feography, and chronology, the earl proceeds to 


peak of oratory and poetry. % 


ma, | Tae buſineſs of oratory,” he obſerves, .** is to 
Ma. Perſuade people; and you eaſily feel, that to pleaſe 
hel People, is a great ſtep towards perſuading them. 


ou muſt then, conſequently, be ſenſible how ad- 


Fantageous it is for a man, who ſpeaks in public, 
mY 


aud b<ther it be in Parliament, in the pulpit, or at 
ſay, Ade bar, (that is, in the courts of law) to pleaſe his 
ri, Pearers ſo much as to gain their attention: which 


e can never do, without the help of oratory. It 


Ws not enough to ſpeak the language he ſpeaks in its 
Wtmoſt purity, and according to the rules of gram- 
rar; but he muſt ſpeak it elegantly ; that is, he 
nuſt chuſe the beſt and moſt expreſſive words, and 
ut them in the beſt order. He ſhould likewiſe 
adorn what he ſays by proper metaphors, ſimiles, 
rd other figures of rhetoric z and he ſhould enli- 
en it by quick and ſprightly turns of wit. For ex- 
I mple; ſuppoſe you had a mind to perſuade Mr. 
Maittaire [the boy's ſchoolmaſter] to give you a 
goo olyday, would you bluntly ſay to him, Give me a 
olyday? That would certainly not be the way to 

WD criuade him to it. But you ſhould endeavour firſt 
Bo pleaſe him, and gain his attention, by telling him 
066888 bat your experience of his goodneſs and indul- 
erce encouraged you to aſk a favour cf him; that, 

Wi he ſhould not think proper to grant it; at leaſt 
5 ou hoped, he would not take it ill, that you aſked 
Wt. Then you ſhould tell him, what it was that 
ou wanted; that it was a holyday ; for which you 
ould give your reaſons ; as, that you had ſuch or 
uch a thing to do, or ſuch or ſuch a place to 1 7 
Then 


380% 
ting - 
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Then, you might urge ſome arguments why he“ 
ſhould not reſuſe you: as, that you have feldomn © 
aſked that favour, and that you ſeldom will; and 
that the mind may ſometimes require a little ref 


ſrom labour as well as the body. This you may illuſ. 


trate by a ſimile, and ſay, that as the bow is ftronger, 


for being ſometimes unſtrung and unbent ; fo thy 


mind will be capable of more attention, for being 


now and then eaſy and relaxed,” 


«© Though poetry,” continues he, “ differs much f 
from oratory in many things; yet it makes uſe oi 
the ſame figures of rhetoric; nay it abounds in 


metaphors, ſimiles, and allegories; and you may 


learn the purity of the language, and the ornament; 


of eloquence, as well by reading verſe as proſe. Po- 


etical dition, that is poetical language, is more ſub- 
lime and lofty than proſe, and takes liberties which 


are not allowed in proſe, and are called Poetical Li. 


cences. This difference between verſe and pro 
you will eaſily obſerve, if you read them both with; 
attention. In verſe, things are ſeldom faid plain 
and ſimply, as one would ſay them in proſe ; but 

they ate deſcribed and embelliſhed : as for example 
what you hear the watchman. ſay often in three 
that fit 
peror, 
= harp a 
repreſe 
uhile 


words, à cloudy morning, is ſaid thus in verſe in the 
tragedy of Cato: 


The dawn is overcaſt, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. 


This is poetical dition: which would be imprope! 
in proſe, though each word ſeparately may be ule 
in proſe. | 

« ] will give you, here, a very pretty copy | 


verſes of Mr. Waller's, which is extremely poet. 


upon the lute, The lute, by the way, is an inſtru- 
ment with many ſtrings, which are played upon by 
the fingers. | 


| arrows 


ing hi: 


ſoftens 


= as Ner 


vas bu 


Hay 
and po 


lar co 
cal, and full of images. It is to a lady who played to hav 
4 he fou 
At an) 
Such $ an ear 


5 


by the perſon he loves. 
vou know, is deſcribed as a little boy, with a bow, 
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duch moving ſounds from fuch a careleſs touch, 

So little the concern'd, and we fo much. 

The trembling ſtrings about her fingers croud, 

And tell their joy, for every kiſs, aloud. 

Small force there needs to make them tremble ſo, 
Touch'd by that hand, who would not tremble too ? 
Here Love takes ſtand, and while ſhe charms the ear, 
Empties his quiver on the liſt'ning deer. | 
Muſic ſo ſoftens and diſarms the mind, 

That not one arrow can reſiſtance find. 

Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 

And aQs herſelf the triumph of her eyes, 

So Nero once, with harp in hand, ſurvey'd _ 

His flaming Rome: and as it burnt he play d. 


« Mind the poetical beauties of theſe verſes. He 


| ; ſuppoſes the ſounds of the. ſtrings, when ſhe touches 


them, to be the expreſſion of their joy for kiſſing 


her fingers. Then, he compares the trembling of 
the ſtrings to the trembling of a lover, who is ſup» 


poſed to tremble with joy and awe, when touched 
e repreſents Love (who, 


arrows, and a quiver,) as ſtanding by her, and ſhoot- 


ing his arrows at people's hearts, while her muſic 


ſoftens and diſarms them. Then he concludes with 


that fine ſiraile of Nero, a very cruel Roman em- 


peror, who ſet Rome on fire, and played on the 


& harp all the while it was burning: tor, as love is 
2 repreſented by the Poets as fire and flames; ſo ſhe, 
While people were burning for love of her, played, 
as Nero did while Rome, which he had ſet on fire, 
was burning.“ | 


Having already given a general idea of oratory 


and poetry, his lordſhip proceeds to a more pai ticu- 


WS lar conſideration of poetry; in which he appears 


do have been very fond that his ſon ſhould excel, till 
he found that the boy's genius did not lie that way. 


At any rate, it is certainly well calculated to induce 
an early habit of thinking. You ſhould begin 
6 
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to conſider,” ſays he, © not only the meaſure of But 
the verſes you read, but likewiſe the thoughts of V 
the poet, and the ſimiles, metaphors, and alluſions, Nev 
which are the ornaments of poetry, and raiſe it B 
above proſe, and diſtinguiſh it from proſe, as much! Sor 
as the meaſure does. This attention to the thoughts MW M 
and diction of other poets, will ſuggeſt both matter, 3 Yet 
and the manner of expreſſing it, to you, when you 1 
come to invent, yourſelf, Thoughts are the ſame 

in every language, and a good thought in one lan- Te « 
guage is a good one in every other: thus, if you P 
attend to the thoughts and images in French or roſe y 


Engliſh poetry, they will be of uſe to you, When © 
you compoſe in Latin or Greek. I have met lately at 
with a very pretty copy of Engliſh verſes, which 1M puidlibe 
here fend you to learn by heart; but firſt I will give bat is, 
you the thought in proſe, that you may obſervef f tex. 
how it is expreflee, and adorned by poetical dition. Pte t] 
The poet tells his miſtreſs, Florella, that ſne for 1 
is ſo unkind to him, ſhe will not even ſuffer him to e 
look at her; that, to avoid her cruelty, he addre. es 2 
ſes himſelf to other women, who receive him Ind cffc 
kindly ; but that, notwithſtanding this, his heart reſent 
always returns to her, though ſhe uſes him ſo ill RPE. 
and then he concludes with this beautiful and apt i prefer 
mile, in which he compares his fate to that of exilcs, ſtinQti 
(that is, people who are baniſhed from their own bow 
country) who, though they are pitied in whateve ound | 
country they go to, yet long to return to their ou 
where they are ſure to be uſed ill, and puniſhed. <4 1 
ree w 
Pra, 
htedt 
Ne anc 
y are 
ir he. 
uctive 


Why will Florella, when] gaze, 
My raviſh'd eyes reprove, 

And hide from them the only face 
They can behold with love? 


To ſhun her ſcorn, and eaſe my care, 
I ſeek a nymph more kind, 

And while I rove from fair to fair, 
Still gentler uſage find, 


But 


ö 
1 
| £ So reſtleſs exiles, doom'd to roam 
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But oh! how faint is every joy, 
Where Nature has no part! 

New beauties may my eyes employ, 
But you engage my heart. 


F 


Meet pity every where; 
Yet languiſh for their native home, 
Though death attends them there. 


I 2y.h, 


He continues his obfervations on poetry thus: 
Poets have greater liberties allowed them than 
role writers, which is called poetical licence. Horace 
ays, that poets and painters have an equal privilege 
f attempting any thing. Piforibus atque poetis, 
Wh uidiibet audendi, ſemper fuit equa poteſias. Fiction, 
hat is, invention, is ſaid to be the foul of poetry. 
or example; the poets give life to ſeveral inani- 
Pate things; that is, to things that have no life: 
for inſtance ; they repreſent the paſſions, as love, 
Wury, envy, Sc. under human figures; which fi- 
W ures are allegotical; that is, repreſent the qualities 
Ind effects of thoſe paſſions. Thus the poets re- 
Wreſent love as a little boy, called Cupid, becauſe 
dve is the paſſion of young people chiefly. He is 


4 


FE preſented blind likewiſe ; becauſe love makes no 


ſtinction, and takes away the judgment. He has 
bow and arrows, with which he is ſuppoſed to 
ound people, becauſe love gives pain : and he has 
Wpair of wings to fly with; becauſe love is change- 
Pie, and apt to fly from one object to another. 
ry likewiſe is repreſented under the figures of 
tee women, called the three furies; Alecto, Me- 
Pra, and Tiſiphone. They are deſcribed with 
hted torches or flambeaux in their hands; becauſe 
Ne and fury are for ſetting fire to every thing: 
y are likewiſe drawn with ſerpents hiſſing about 

ir heads ; becauſe ſerpents are poiſonous and de- 
uctive animals, Envy is deſcribed as a woman, 
melancholy, 
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melancholy, pale, livid, and pining ; becauſe er- LD 
vious people are never pleaſed, but always repining up 
at other people's happineſs : ſhe is ſuppoſed to feed oy 
upon ſerpents; becauſe envious people only comfort Z So 
themſelves with the misfortunes of others. F. 
He next defines taſte, and exemplifies it, as con- ere 
nected with invention or genius, in elegant de- 8.1 
og : Stabat 
T7 Taſte, in it's proper ſignification,” ſays he, FF 
«© means the taſte of the palate in eating or drin 3 
ing; but it is metaphorically uſed for the judgment 133 
one forms of any art or ſcience. For example EY 
if I fay ſuch a man has a good taſte in poetry, | . 
mean that he judges well of poetry, and diſtin 17 
guiſhes righily what is good and what is bad; ani kings 
finds out equally the beauties and the faults of thi 3 
compoſition. Or if I ſay, that ſuch a man has i OD 
good taſte in painting, I mean the ſame thing We 
which is, that he is a good judge of pictures; an Mo, 
will diſtinguiſh not only good from bad ones, by Er 
very good ones from others not quite ſo good, bull Wir 
yet good ones. Avoir le got bon, means the ſam Gerig 
thing in French: and nothing forms ſo true a taſte 1d live! 
as the reading the ancient authors with attention, ung be 
« Deſcription is a beautiful part of poetry, e — 
much uſed by the beſt poets ; it is likewiſe call aks © 
painting, becaule it repreſents things in ſo live E 
and ſtrorg a manner, that we think we ſee them! ; Ungui 
in a picture. Thus Ovid deſcribes the palace d Haus 
tke ſun, or Apollo. W 115-4 
ublimabus alta columnnis I 077 K 
a Solis erat ſublimibus alta c , 0% % 
— micante — flammaſque imitante pyropo. entris 
Cujus ebur re faſtigia Oe tenebat - FPiectus, 
genli bifores radiabant lumine valus, 3 
1 3 perabat opus : nam Mulciber illic | Lg 
Equora cælarat medias cingentia terras, 1 i a 
Terrarumgue orbem, celumque quod imminet oròi. * 


Afteſ 
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« Afterwards he deſcribes Phœbus himſelf, ſitting 


upon his throne. 


— —— Purpureã velatus veſte ſedebat 
In Solio Phæbus, claris lucente ragdis. 

A dextri lev que Dies, et Menſis, et Annus, 

S.eculaque et poſitæ ſpatiis æqualibus Horæ; 
Verque novum ſtabat, cinctum florente corona, 

Stabat nuda AÆſtas, et ſpicea ſerta gerebat, | 
Stabat et Autumnus calcatis fordidus uvis, 4 
Et glacialis Hyems, canos hirſuta capillos. | 


« Obſerve the invention in this deſcription. As 


the ſun is the great rule by which we meaſure time; 
ind as it marks out the years, the months, the days, 
and the ſeaſons; ſo Ovid has repreſented Phoebus upon 
His throne, as the principal figure, attended by the 


ears, days, months, and ſeaſons, which he likewiſe 


{Tepreſents as ſo many perſons. This is properly in- 
ention, and invention is the ſoul of poetry. Poets 


| q ave their name, upon that account, from the Greek 


{ord naa which ſignifies, to make, or invent. 


mentioned in my laſt,” continues he, deſcrip- 


oon, or painting, as one of the ſhining marks or cha- 


* 3 "as, to mark how few and how fcarce the herbs were, 
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. eriſtics of poetry. The likeneſs muſt be ſtrong 


nd lively; and make us almoſt think, that we ſee the 
bing before our eyes, Thus the following deſcription 
f hunger or famine, in Ovid, is ſo ſtriking, that one 
hinks one ſees ſome poor famiſhed wretch. | 
Famem la pidoſo vidit in agro, 

Unguibus et raras vellentem dentibus herbas. 

Hirtus erat crinis, cava lumina, pallor in ore, 

Labra incana fitu, ſcabræ rubigine fauces, 

Dura cutis, per quam ſpectari viſcera po ſſen 

Offa ſub incurvis extabant arida tumbrs : 

Ventris erat pro ventre locus : pendere putares 

Peftus, et a ſpinæ tantummodo crete teneri. 


Pbſerve the propriety and ſignificancy of the epithets. 
apidoſo is the epithet to agro; becauſe a ſtony ground 
produces very little graſs. Raras is the epithet to her- 


that 
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that famine was tearing with her teeth and nails, You 
will eafily find out the other epithets. 

„ will now give you an excellent piece of pain. 
ting, or deſcription, in Engliſh verſe; it is in the tra 


would r 
Dy deſer 
J Lo! f 
= Then 


gedy of Fhædra and Hippoly tus. Ihe 4 
8 8 * Whoſe 
So when bright Venus yielded up her charms, © Brings 
The bleſt Adonis languiſhed in her arins. 
His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung; WDbſerve, 
His arrows ſcattered, and his how unſtrung. Werefore 
Obſcure, in coverts, lie his dreaming hounds, Wict to e 
And bay the fancied boar with feeble ſounds. Pof a re 
For nobler ſports he quits the ſavage fields, Er is the 


And all the hero to the lover yields. 


% I have marked the epithets, that you may the 
better obſerve them. Venus is called bright, upon 
account of her beauty: Adonis is called 5%, becauk 
Venus was in love with him: his horn is ſaid to be 
idle, ,ecauſe he then laid it by, and made no uſe « 
it: the myrtles are called fragrant, becauſe the myr- 
tle is a ſweet ſmelling tree; moreover, the myrtle i 
the particular tree ſacred to Venus: ſcattered arrow! 
becauſe laid by here and there, careleſsly. The boy 
unſirung: it was the cuſtom to unſtring the boy 
when they did not uſe it, and it was the ſtronger for 


We morr 
© moſt « 
Wc ſame 
Warked 
be orig 
”——— 
Purpuy 
Atria. 

Lucifer 


lere is a 
irgil ex 


it afterwards. Dreaming hounds: hounds that an Et 
uſed to hunt, often dream they are hunting; as 25 Titho 
pears by their making the ſame noiſe, only not (0 Jam 
loud, when they ſleep, as they do when they are hun bus in 
ing ſome wild beaſt: therefore, the ſounds are calle And no 
feeble. Savage fields; ſo called from the roughneſ Roſe fr, 
of field ſports, in compariſon to the tenderneſs ani And fp: 
ſoftneſs of love. | The ſui 

« But it is not the words only that you ſhoulll «« Tith 
mind,” adds he, but the ſenſe and beauties of oetical 1: 
authors you read; which will furniſh you with mart of th: 
ter, and teach you to think juſtly upon ſubjects. FolWrerunne: 
example; if you were to ſay, in poetry, that other, 
was morning, you would not barely ſay it w he Kin 
morning; that would not be poetical ; but yol Foz, 


wovn" 
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Vould repreſent the morning under ſome image, or 
by deſcription; as thus: 

Lo! from the roy eaſt her purple doors | 
The morn unfolds, adorn'd with bluſhing flowers; 
The been d ſtars draw off and diſappear, 

Ss Whoſe bright battalions, laſtly, Lucifer 8 
| Brings up, and quits his ſtation in the rear. 


)bſerve, that the day always riſes in the eaſt; and 
erefore it is ſaid, from the roſy eaſt: roy is the epi- 
Het to eaſt ; becauſe the break of day, or the Aurora, 
& of a reddiſh roſy colour. Obſerve too, that Luci- 
er is the name of that ſtar that diſappears the laſt in 
he morning; for the aſtronomers have given names 
© moſt of the ſtars. The three laſt lines, which have 
We ſame rhymes, are called a triplet, which is always 
Warked as I have marked it. 
be original Latin is thus in Ovid. 

- Ecce vigil rutilo patefecit ab ortu 
Purpureas Aurora p he et plena roſarum 
Atria. Diffugiunt ftelle, quarum agmina cogit 
Lucifer, et cali ftatione noviſſumus exit. * 
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lere is another way of ſaying that it is morning, as 
irgil expreſſes it: 

Et jon prima novo ſpargebat lumine terras 

Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cuble : 


Jam ſole infuſo, jam rebus luce retectis. 
hus in Engliſh verſe: . 
And now Aurora, harbinger of day, 
Roſe from the ſaffron bed where Tithon lay, 
And ſprinkled o'er the world with new-born light: 
The ſun now ſhining, all things brought to ſight. 
„ Tithon was the huſband of Aurora. Aurora, in 
detical language, means the break of day, or the firſt 
rt of the morning. Harbinger (by the way) means 
drerunner, or a-perſon who is ſent beforehand, by 
other, upon a journey, to prepare things for him. 
he King has ſeveral harbingers, that go before him 
Vor, [ KF | upon 
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upon the road, to prepare his lodging, and get even : 


thing ready. So Aurora, or the morning, is called, 
by a metaphor, the harbinger of day, becauſe it fore. 
runs the day.” 


A happier method was perhaps never deviſed foi 
forming the mind of youth. He proſecutes his ſubjeaM 


thus: 


« The noon, or mid-day, that is twelve o'clock 


is thus deſcribed by Ovid: 
Pecerat exiguas jam Sol altiſſimus umbras. 


And in another place, 


Jamque dies rerum medias contraxerat umbras, 
Et Sol ex æquo meta diſtabat utrc que e 


Becauſe the ſun, at noon, is exactly in the middle o 
its courſe, and, being then juſt perpendicular ove 
our heads, makes the ſhadows very ſhort ; where 
when the ſun ſhines on either fide of us, (as it de 

mornings and evenings) the ſhadows are very long 
which you may obſerye any ſun-ſhiny day that yc 

pleaſe. The evening is deſcribed thus by Ovid : 


Jam labor exiguus Phæbo reftabat : equique 

Pulſabant pedibus ſpatium declivis Olympia 
Becauſe the courſe of the ſun, being ſuppoſed to be 
one day, Phœbus (that is the ſun) is here ſaid to ha) 
little more remaining buſineſs to do; and his horſe 
are repreſented as going down hill; which point 
out the evening; the ſun, in the evening, ſeeming 
go downwards. In another place he ſays, 


Jamque dies exactus erat, tempuſque ſubibat, 
Quod tu nec tenebras, nec poſſes dicere lucem: 
For, in the duſk of the evening, one can neithe 
call it day nor night. | 
Night is deſcribed by Virgil in this manner, 
| Nox erat, et terras animalia fuſa per omnes, 
Alituum, Pecudumque genus, ſopor altus habebat. 
| « Wh 
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What I mean, by ſending and explaining theſe 
things to you, (as I have ſaid before) is to uſe you to 
tmink and reflect a little yourſelf; and not to repeat 
words only, like a parrot, without minding cr know- 
Wing the ſenſe and import of them. For example; 
when you read a deſcription of any thing, compare it 
with your own obſervations; and afk yourſelf this 
Waueſtion, Is this ſo? Have I ever obſerved it before? 
And, if you have not obſerved it, take the firſt oppor- 
Wunity you can of doing it. For inſtance ; if you have 
Hot already obſerved, that the ſhadows are long in the 
morning and the evening, and ſhort at noon, try it 
Hourſelf, and ſee whether it is true or not. When you 
Hear of the roſy morn, conſider with yourſelf why it 
Bs ſo called, and whether it ought to be called fo or 
ot; and'obſerve the morning early, to fee if it is not 
fa reddiſh, roſy colour. Wher.you hear of night's 
Wpreading its ſable (that is black) wings over the world, 

WE onſider whether the gradual ſpreading of the darkneſs 
goes not extend itſelf in the ſky like black wings. In 
bort, uſe yourſelf to think and reflect upon every 
hing you hear and ſee: examine every thing, and ſee 
Wyhether it is true or not, without taking it upon truſt, 
For example; if you ſhould find, in any author, the 
ue or azure ſun, would you not immediately reflect, 
hat could not be juſt; for the ſun is always red? and 
1 he who could call it ſo mult be either blind; or a 
0 . . 
Having in this manner taught his pupil to diſtinguiſh 
Ihe propriety and impropriety of natural things, his 
ordſhip proceeds to the moral diſtinctions. 

When you read hiſtorical facts,“ ſays he, “ think 
f them within yourſelf, and compare them with your 
wn notions. For example; when you read of the 
rſt Scipio, who when he conquered Spain, took a 
Peautiful Spaniſh princeſs priſoner, who was ſoon to 
Pave been married to a prince of that country, and 
Neturned her to her lover, not only untouched, but 
ving her a fortune beſides; are you not ſtruck with 

E 2 | the 
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the virtue and generoſity of that action? And canſMWheſt to r 


45 


HF 


” 


ou help thinking with yourſelf, how virtuous it wa pf the d 
in Scipio, who was a young man, unmarried, and hat flo 
conqueror, to withſtand the temptation of beauty; he quie 
and how generous it was to give her a fortune, to ouldö f 
make amends for the misfortunes. of the war? An. ion, tc 
other reflection too, that naturally occurs upon it, i, o be ſa 
how virtuous actions never fail to be rewarded by the ffects c 
commendation and applauſe of all poſterity: for thi hough 
happened above eighteen hundred years ago; is ſtilMboſe, ye 
remembered with honour ; and will be to as long nd ſeci 
as letters ſubſiſt: not to mention the infinite pleaſur Mind vio! 
Scipio muſt have felt himſelf, from ſuch a virtuouWarkneſ 


OS 
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and heroic action“ Night, 
To give his ſon and pupil ſtill more diſtinct iden he innc 
of natural and moral propriety, and likewiſe to in- o the g 
duce a habit of thinking, he propoſes a ſubje& o nents t 
compoſition of each kind, which he illuſtrates in Might, 
moſt ſimple and beautiful manner. Ine prop 
All you learn, and all you can read,“ obſerrei f you 1 
he, will be of little uſe, if you do not think andhape, : 
reaſon upon it yourſelf, If night, for example, wer our an 
given you as a ſubject to compoſe upon, you woullhe len 
do very well to look what the beſt authors have ſaidWut if c 
upon it, in order to help your own invention ; but | nviting 
then you muſt think of it afterwards yourſelf, an all it, t 
expreſs it in your own manner, or elſe you would i nig 
at beſt but a plagiary. A plagiary is a man wh long w 
ſteals other people's thoughts, and puts them off foWpithet t 
his own. You would find, for example, the follows, ſuite 
ing account of night in Virgil: hing to 
K* V1 
Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fefſa ſoporem an's a 
Corpora per terras ; ſylueque et ſeva quierant ome vel 
Aquora ; cum medio volvuntur fidera lapfu ; he ſubje 
Cum tacet omnis ager, perudes putt.eque volucres, Vhy y 
Queque lacus late liquidos, quaque aſpera dumis 1 
Rura tenent ; ſomno poſitæ ſub note ſilenti . 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. » 1 A 
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Here you ſee the effects of night; that it brings 
eſt to men, when they are wearied with the labour 
apf the day; that the ſtars move in their regular courſes; 
hat flocks and birds repoſe themſelves, and enjoy 
he quiet of the night. This upon examination, you 
Ppould find to be all true; but then, upon conſidera- 
ion, too, you would find, that it is not all that is 
Jo be ſaid upon night: and many more qualities and 
fects of night would occur to you. As for inſtance ; 
Whough night is in general the time of quiet and re- 
doſe, yet it is often the time, too, for the commiſſion 
Ind ſecurity of crimes ; ſuch as robberies, murders, 
Ind violations ; which generally ſeck the advantage of 
Jarkneſs, as favourable for the eſcapes of the guilty. 
Night, too, though it brings reſt and refreſhment to 
Ine innocent and virtuous, brings diſquiet and horror 
o the guilty. The conſciouſneſs of their crimes tor- 
ments them, and denies them ſleep and quiet. You 
Wight, from theſe refleQions, conſider what would be 
Ihe proper epithets to give to night: as for example; 
f you were to repreſent night in its molt pleafing 
Mape, as procuring quiet and refreſhment from la- 
pour and toil, you might call it the Friendly night, 
Ihe /i/ent night, the ———_ night, the peaceful night: 
but if on the contrary, you were to repreſent it as 
Inviiing to the commiſſion of crimes, you would 
all it, the gui/ty night, the conſcious night, the hor- 
id night; with many other epithets, thet carry 
long with them the idea of horror and guilt: for an 
pithet to be proper, muſt always be adapted (that 
s, ſuited) to the circumſtances of the perſon or 

hing to which it is given.” He continues thus: 
virtue is a ſubje& that deſerves your and every 
an's attention; and ſuppoſe I were to bid you make 
ome verſes, or give me your thoughts in proſe, upon 
he ſubject of virtue, How would you go about it? 
Why you would firſt conſider what virtue is, and 
hen what are the effects and marks of it, both with 
egard to others and to one's ſelf. You would find, 
E 3 . then, 
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then, that virtue conſiſts in doing good, and in ſpeak: 
ing truth; that the effects of it, are advantageous to 
all mankind, and to one's ſelf in particular. Virtus 
makes us pity and relieve the misfortunes of mas- 
kind; it makes us promote juſtice and good orde: 
in ſociety ; and, in general contributes to whateve 


; ed: fc 
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tends to the real good of mankind. To ourtelvs RE © 1 
it gives an inward comfort and ſatisſaction, which Mt are 
nothing elſe can do, and which nothing can rob 4 | and ac 
of. All other advantages depend upon others, breedi 
much as upon ourſelves. Riches, power, and great and a 
neſs may be taken away from us, by the violeno Great 
and injuſtice of others, or by inevitable accident: Parts, 
but victue depends only upon ourſelves, and nobodiineithet 
can take it away from us. Sickneſs may deprive wW''2"tly 
of all the pleaſures of the body; but it cannot de-MW'!ler t 
prive us of our virtue, nor of the ſatisfaction which s. 2; 
we feel from it. A viztuous man, under all the mi- bel th 
fortunes cf life, ill finds an inward comfort au and ple 
fatisfatt;on, which makes him happier than an! nth © 
wicked man can be, with all the other advantages d good b 
life. If a man has acquired great power and rich be civ] 
by falſchood, injuſtice, and oppreſſion, he cannot es. otherw 
joy them ; becauſe his conſcience will torment him but the 
and conſtantly reproach him with the means | that ho 
which he got them. The ſtings of his conſcienc ample ; 
will not even let him ſleep quietly ; but he will drean J es, or 
of his crimes: and in the day-time, when alone ord, or 
and when he has time to think, he will be unes i n you 
and melancholy. He is afraid of every thing; fot lay, 14 
as he knows mankind muſt hate bim, he has rea vppo! 
to think they will hurt him, if they can. Where: French, 
if a virtuous man be ever ſo poor, or unfortunat moiſelle, 
in the world, till his virtue is its own reward, per 

will comfort him under all aflitions, The qu ſpeak to 
and ſatisfaction of his conſcience make him chearli elſe, wh 
by day and ſleep ſound of nights: he can be alot "tore k 

Ort 


with pleaſure, and is not afraid of his own thought 
Beſides this, he is univerſally eſteemed and 1171 
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ed: for even the molt wicked people themſelyes, can- 
not help admiring and . in others.” 


3 


Concluding his ſon, as may be ſuppoſed, to have 


now pretty diſtinct ideas of elegant compoſition, of 
virtue and of vice, the earl of Cheſterfield proceeds 
to give him the rudiments of politeneſs. 
„ Learning, honour, and virtue, 


18% 


obſerves 


and admiration of mankind ; politeneſs and good- 
breeding are equally neceſſary, to make you welcome 
and agreeable in converſation, and common life. 
Great talents, ſuch as honour, virtue, learning, and 
parts, are above the generality of the world; who 
W neither poſſeſs them themſelves, nor judge of them 
Irightly in others: but all people are judges of the 
eſſer talents, ſuch as civility, affability, and an oblig- 
Jing, agreeable addreſs and manner; becauſe they 
fee] the good effects of them, as making ſociety eaſy 
and plealing. f | 

'« Gooteſenſe mult, in many caſes, determine 
good breeding; becauſe the ſame thing that would 
be civil at one time, and to one perſon, may be quite 
otherwiſe at another time, and to another perſon ; 
but there are ſome general rules of good=breeding, 
that hold always true, and in all caſes. As for ex- 
ample ; it is always extremely rude, to anſwer only 
Fes, or no, to any body, without adding, fir, my 
ord, or madam, according to the quality of the per- 


r 


9 


2 ſon you ſpeak to; as, in French, you niuſt always 
fat ſay, Monſieur, Milord, Madame, and Mademoiſelle, 


] N om know that every married woman is, in 


en French, Madame, and every unmarried one is Made» 
a elle. It is likewiſe extremely rude, not to give the 
proper attention, and a civil anſwer, when people 
uw ſpeak to you; or to go away, or be doing ſomething 
ro <<, while they are ſpeaking to you; for that con- 
lone inces them that you deſpiſe them, and do not think 
bt” worth your while to hear or anſwer what they fay. 
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« are abſolutely neceſſary to gain you the eſteem 
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& I dare ſay I need not tell you how rude it is, 9 
take the beſt place in a room, or to ſeize immediate) 
upon what you like at table, without offering firſt u 
help others; as if you conſidered nobody but your. 
ſelf, On the contrary, you ſhould always endeavou 
to procure all the conveniencies you can, to the peo 
ple you are with, 


© Beſides being civil, which is abſolutely neceſſar;,\if 


the perfection of good-breeding is, to be civil with 
eaſe, and in a pgentleman-like-manner. For this 
you ſhould obſerve the French people; who exct 
in it, and whoſe politeneſs ſeems as eaſy and natur 
as any other part of their converſation, Whereas the 
Engliſh are often aukward in their civilities, and when 
they mean to be civil, are too much aſhamed to get i 
out. But, pray, do you remember never to be aſham 
ed of doing what is right: you would have a great 
deal of reaſon to be aſhamed, if you were not civil; 
but what reaſon can you have to be aſhamed of be 
ing civil? And why not ſay a civil and obliging 
thing, as eaſy and as naturally, as Ven would a 
what o'clock it is? This kind of baſhfulneſs, which 


is juſtly called, by the French, mauvaiſe honte, is the 


diſtinguiſhing charaQer of an Engliſh booby ; wi 
is frightened out of his wits, when people of faſhion 
ſpeak to him; and, when he is to anſwer them, 
bluſhes, ſtammers, can hardly get out what he would 
ſay; and becomes really ridiculous, from a grounc 
leſs fear of being laughed at : whereas a real wel 
bred man would ſpeak to all the kings in the world, 
with as little concern, and as much eaſe, as he would 
ſpeak to you. 

© Remember, then, that to be civil, and to be 
civil with eaſe (which is properly called good- breed 
ing) is the only way to be beloved, and well recei'- 
ed in company; that to be ill bred, and rude, is ii 
tolerable, and the way to be kicked out of company; 
an that to be baſhful, is to be ridiculous,” 
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It would be in vain here to obſerve, that, as the 
earl of Cheſterfield was one of the greateſt maſters 


of politeneſs that ever lived, his precepts are the 


molt excellent that have been publiſhed on that ſubject; 
but I cannot help obſerving, that he ſeems rather to 
place too much ſtreſs upon external accompliſhments. 
He continues thus: 

„ have often told you (and it is moſt certainly 
true) that the ſtricteſt and moſt ſcrupulous honour, 
and virtue, can alone make you eſteemed and valued 
by mankind ; that parts and learning can alone 
make you admired and celebrated by them ; but that 
he poſſeſſion of leſſer talents was moſt abſolutely ne- 
eſſary, towards making you liked, beloved, and 


ſought after in private life. Of theſe leſter talents, 


r00d-breeding is the principal and moſt neceſſary one, 
ot only as it is very important in itſelf ; but as it 


adds great luſtre to the more ſolid advantages both of 


the heart and the mind. 

&* have touched upon good-breeding to you be- 
ore; fo that this letter ſhall be upon the next nece(- 
ary qualification to it, which is a genteel, ealy man- 


Der, and carriage, wholly free from thoſe odd tricks, 


|| habits, and aukwardneſſes, which even many very 
orthy and ſenſible people have in their behaviour, 
owever trifling a genteel manner may ſound, it is of 
ery great conſequence towards pleaſing in private 
ife, eſpecially the women; which, one time or other, 
ou will think worth pleaſing : and I have known, 
many a man, from his aukwardneſs, give people ſuch 
diſlike of him at firſt, that all his merit could not 
et the better of it afterwards. Whereas a gemteel 
anner prepoſſeſſes people in your favour, bends them 
owards you, and makes them with to like you. 
© Aukwardneſs can proceed but from two cauſes; 
ther from not having kept good company, or from 
ot having attended to it. As for your keeping good 
ompany, I will take care of that; do you take care 
obſerve their ways and manners, and to form your 
E 5 own 
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own upon them. Attention is abſolutely necef{:n 
for this, as indeed it is for every thing elſe; and! 
man without attention is not fit to live in the world. 


Pught 
Wires t. 
1640 


« When an aukward feilow firſt comes into iFou n 
room, it is highly probable, that his ſword gets be ue at 
tween his legs, and throws him down, or make nd u 
him ſtumble, at leaſt ; when he has recovered thilfnd fa 


"I 


accident, he goes and places himſelf in the very plac 


of the whole room where he ſhould not; there lion a 
ſoon lets his hat fall down, and, in taking it vis fall: 
again, throws down his cane; in recovering Homme 
cane, his hat falls a ſecond time; ſo that he is Navin 

quarter of an hour before he is in order again. If , init 
drinks tea or coffee, he certainly ſcalds his mou hat ev: 
and lets either the cup or the ſaucer fall, and ſpilhfet off 


eat is 
5 they 
ow ;* 

ever | 


nd hou 


the tea or coffee in his breeches. At dinner, his aul 
wardneſs diſtinguiſhes itſelf particularly, as he hy 
more to do: there he holds his knife, fork, and ſpoor 
differently from other people; eats with his knife tot 
great danger of his mouth, picks his teeth with his for 


and puts his ſpoon, which has been in his throat tweni At 
times, into the diſhes again. If he is to carve, he on not 
never hit the joint; but, in his vain efforts to really 
through the bone, ſcatters the ſauce in every boi ou th 
face. He generally daubs himſelf with ſoup Mut a 0 
greaſe, though his napkin is commonly ſtuck througgQnce all 
his button-hole, and tickles his chin. When oks, 
drinks, he infallibly coughs in his glaſs, and be- ſpi em, ar 
kles the company. Beſides all this, he has ſtra nd uno 
tricks and geſtures ; ſuch as ſnuffing up his no e, anc 
making faces, putting his fingers in his noſe, MPoatrary, 
blowing it and looking afterwards in his hand neſs, 
chief, fo as to make the company fick. His hayWakes a 


are troubleſome. to him, when he has not ſometff 
in them, and he does not know where to put the thou, 
but they are in perpetual motion between bis bok 
and his breeches ; he does not wear his clothes, 3 
in ſhort, does nothing like other people. All ti 
T own, is not in any degree criminal; but | 
highly diſagreeable and ridiculous in company, 

ou 


| 
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pught moſt carefully to be avoided, by whoever de- 


res to pleaſe. 
„% From this account of what you ſhould not do, 

you may eaſily judge what you ſhould do; and a 
Wue attention to the manners of people of faſhion, 
End who have ſeen the world, will make it habitual 
nd familiar to you. h 
« There is, likewiſe, an aukwardneſs of expreſ- 
ion and words, moſt carefully to be avoided ; ſuch 
is falſe Engliſh, bad pronunciation, old ſayings, and 
ommon proverbs z which are ſo many proofs of 
Having kept bad and low company. For example; 
f, inſtead of ſaying that taſtes are different, and 
hat every man has his own peculiar one, you ſhould 
et off a proverb, and ſay, that what is one man's 
eat is another man's poiſon ;* or elſe, every one 
s they like, as the good man ſaid when he kiſſed his 
oo ow ;* every body would be perſuaded that you had 
ever kept company with any body above footmen 
nd houſemaids. 
% Attention will do all this; and without atten- 
ton nothing is to be done : want of attention, which 
o os really want of thought, is either folly or madneſs. 
ou ſhould not only have attention to every thing, 
ut a quickneſs of attention, ſo as to obſerve, at 
nce all the people in the room ; their motions, their 
doks, and their words; and yet without ſtaring at 


n | 
ſpihem, and ſeeming to be an obſerver. This quick 
rand unobſerved obſervation is of infinite advantage in 


fe, and is to be acquired with care; and, on the 
outrary, what is called abſence, which is a thought- 
eſſneſs, and want of attention about what is doing, 


hai rakes a man ſo like either a fool or a madman, that, 
fr my part, I fee no real difference, A fool never 
bens thought; a madman has loſt it; and an abſent 


an 15, tor the time, without it. | 

* I warned you, in my laſt,” adds he“ againſt 

ole anger tricks and aukwardneſſes, which 

any people contract when they are young, by the 

egligence of their parents, and cannot get gon: of 
| # f 8 l nem 
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them when they are old; ſuch as odd motions, ſtrang: 
poſtures, and ungenteel carriage. 
wiſe an aukwardneſs of the mind, that ought to be, 
and with care may be, avoided : as for inſtance; ty 


her, is exceſſively aukward and ordinary. 


- 
: 


But there is like. 


tinent 
little e 


firmne 
extrem 
miſtake or forget names; to ſpeak of Mr. What 

d'ye-call- him, or Mrs. Thingum, or How-d'ye- cal. 


o call 


people by improper titles and appellations is ſo too 
© procee 
begin a ſtory or narration, when you are not perſed 


as, my J.ord, for Sir; and Sir, for my Lord. Th 


in it, and cannot go through with it; but are forced, 
poſſibly, to ſay, in the middle of it, I have foros 
the reſt,” is very unpleaſant and bungling. One mul 
be extremely exact, clear, and perſpicuous in ever 
thing one ſays, otherwiſe, inſtead of entertaining 

informing others one only tires and puzzles them. 
© The voice and manner of ſpeaking too, art 
not to be negleQed : ſome people almoſt ſhut the 
mouths when they ſpeak, and mutter ſo, that the 
are not to be underſtood ; others ſpeak ſo faſt, ani 
ſputter, that they are not to be underſtood neither 
ſome always ſpeak as loud as if they were talking | 
deaf people; and others ſo low that one cannot hel 
them. All theſe habits are aukward and diſagreeab| 
and are to be avoided by attention: they are the di 
tinguiſhing marks of the ordinary people, who har 

had no care taken of their education. 

© «& You cannot imagine how neceſſary it is to min 
all theſe little things; for I have ſeen many peopt 
with great talents, ill received, for want of havin 
theſe talents too; and others well received, only frot 
their little talents, and who had no great ones. It! 
good-breeding alone that can pxepoſſeſs people 
your favour at firſt ſight : more time being neceſſi 
to diſcover greater * This good- breeding, 
know, does not conſiſt in low bows and formal ce! 
mony z but in an eaſy, civil, and reſpectful behavio 
I hardly know any thing ſo difficult to attain, or ſo" 
ceſſaty to poſſeſs, as perfect good-breeding ; which 
equally inconſiſtent with a {tiff formality, an imp 
| (406% 
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0 tinent forwardneſs, and an aukward baſhfulneſs. A 
little ceremony is often neceſſary; a certain degree of 
firmneſs is abſolutely ſo; and an outward modeſty is 
extremely becoming: the knowledge of the world, 
and your own obſervations, muſt, and alone can, tell 
pvou the proper quantities of each.” 

88S I ſhall here conclude what I have taken the liberty 
co call the fir/? part of the ſyſtem of Education, and 
proceed with his lordſhip's life. 


I I we 


— 


E. 


n., Lordſbip's Condudt as Envoy at the Hague, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and Secretary of State, with 
bis continued Attention to the Education of. his Son. 


HE uniformity of the Earl of Cheſterfield's 
conduct, in oppoſing the meaſures of the 
court, under different adminiſtrations, in which he 
might certainly have had a ſhare, had now put his 
motives beyond diſpute. The king, as well as the 
people, was convinced, that his oppoſition proceed- 
| ed from principle ; from a belief that ſuch meaſures 
were wrong : his majeſty was therefore pleaſed to 
appoint him lord lieutenant of Ireland, on the 3d 
day of January, 1745. In the ſame month he was 
appointed ambaſlador extraordinary ta the State 
General, and ſet out immediately for the Hague. 
The purpoſe of this embaſſy was, to prevail on 
the Dutch to engage more heartily in the war ; as 
appears by the credential letter with which his lord- 
ſhip was charged by his Britannic majeſty to the 
State General, of which the following is a copy. 


« High and mighty Lords, our good Friends, Allies, 
and Confederates, | 
« AT a time when the common enemy is doing 
it's utmoſt endeayours to advance the fatal projects 
of an unbounded ambition, by overturning the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, and by endeavouring to 
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impoſe an intire and inſupportable dependence both 
to your republic and our crown; we have thought MW 
proper to give you a freſh and diſtinguiſhing proof 
of our affection, by ſending to you, as our ambal-W 
ſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary, our- moſt 6 
faithful and well-beloved couſin and counſellor, Phi. e *] 
lip earl of Cheſterfield, lord lieutenant of our king. turn tc 
dom of Ireland. After having fully acquainted hin new tc 
with our ſentiments, we charged him to regulate ances e 


every thing with you that may be neceſſary {or 4 J. 
the ſupport of our mutual intereſt, We har mifor 
alſo authoriſed him, to conſult both with the m «< - 


niſters and generals of your ſtate, and with thoi Wi ſincere 
of the other allies, about what is neceſſary to b flatteri 
done, in order to obtain, as ſoon as poſſible wants 
good and ſolid peace, by carrying on the war with « J. 
vigour. tifices 

We therefore hope, that you will receive oui every f 
ſaid ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentia at leafi 
with cordiality and diſtinQion, and that he will fin ſuch a 
you diſpoſed to ſecond our intentions, full of lo your 
and confidence for your republic, by uniting you abhors 
forces and your intereſts, without reſerve, to our langua 
by an intire and unlimited accompliſhment of th: «7 
treaties which link you inſeparably with us; deſiring the effe 
you, as to the reſt, to lend a favourable ear to ou cidenta 
ſaid ambaſſador, and give entire credit to everjMl recipro 
thing he ſhall repreſent to you on our part. out to 
«© Werepeat to you the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 1M interru 
friendſhip, eſteem, and affection, which will never permit 
ceaſe ; and we pray God to keep you, high ano depend 
mighty lords, our good friends, allies, and confede that w. 
rates, under his holy protection. — Given at ou all thot 


court, at St. James's, Jan. 9, 1745, and the 180 Y 
year of our reign. fatal 
: «© Your very good friend, have th 


« GEORGE R. name 

How faithfully the earl of Cheſterfield execute 2 potht 

his charge, will appear by the following elegsn from, i 
1 an 
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and public- ſpirited memorial, which he delivered 
Ito the deputies of the States General (the 18th of 
May 1745) on taking leave of their high mighti- 
neſſes. 5 

« High and mighty Lords, 

« The king my maſter, in permitting me to re- 
turn to England, has given me expreſs orders to re- 
new to your high mightineſſes the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances of his eſteem and friendſhip. 

« Tt is happy for me, that ſo honourable a com- 
8 miſſion lays ſo eaſy a duty on me. 

« As a faithful interpreter of the ſentiments of a 
ſincere friendſhip, I ſhall beware of borrowing the 
flattering expreſſions with which a feigned friendſhip 
wants to ſet itſelf off. 2 
« Let crafty policy employ the moſt ſeducing ar- 
tifices to cover it's ambitious deſigns ; let it put 
every ſpring in motion to deceive your confidence, or 
at leaſt lull you into fatal ſecurity : true friendſhip, 
ſuch as that which unites the king my maſter with 


abhors thoſe indirect means; it is ſimple, and its 
language is the ſame. 4 

© The cloſe union of the two nations is neither 
the effect of ſome tranſient views, nor the fruit of ac- 
cidental conjectures, but a right conſequence of our 
reciprocal and invariable intereſts. Nature pointed it 
out to us, in placing us as ſhe has done; and the un- 
interrupted experience of almoſt a century, does not 
permit us to be ignorant that our mutual proſperity 
depends on our union. This truth is ſo indiſputable, 
that we ought to look upon as our common enemies, 
all thoſe who preſume to call it in queſtion. 

„ Vicinity is to moſt nations nothing elſe but a 
fatal ſource of jealouſy and diſcord ; whereas we 
have the ſingular happineſs of being neighbours in- a 
manner fit to procure us infinite advantages, without 
a poſſibility of any diſtruſt or umbrage arifing there- 
from, if we do not forget our grand intereſts, 58 
| uc 


your High Mightineſſes, deſpiſes thoſe artifices, and 
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“Such are the king's notions ; and, by what | 


have obſerved myſelf, I ſhall dare to aſſure him, tha LM 
your High Mightineſſes are in the ſame way of think-W J a0 
ing. Who can be ignorant of it? — Our allies kno ie abt 
it; our enemies fee] it. Europe has already ofter 1 
reaped the precious fruits of our harmony: wt Dal 
ought it not yet to expect from it ? Ip 
The love of liberty, which founded this repub- = * 
lic, and has ſince ſo often ſignalized her; this ſo nobę N 
and generous love, ſtill unites your firength and you a ' 
councils to thoſe of the king my maſter. Acta c 
by the ſame ſpirit, and aiming at the ſame end, th: of C 
ſole object of your efforts is to reſtore and ſecure the $457 of 
public liberty and tranquility. What deſign more lau of P 
dable !—What work more worthy of a great ant &: 
magnanimous zeal |—Purſue, High and Mighty Lord . 7 
this deſign with your wonted ſteadineſs and wiſdom rect ve. 
continue thoſe efforts, without ſuffering yourſelves ou $4 n 
be diſcouraged : and may Heaven crown your enter e Ja 
prizes with the ſucceſs they deſerve | 0 77 
* As for what relates to myſelf, High and Might . K 
Lords, nothing more pleaſing could have  happenei e, 
to me, than being charged for the ſecond time wi. 5 8 
the king's orders near your High Mightineſſes; <-f ., Y. 
pecially on an occaſion where the buſineſs was ui q 
concert means to perform the engagements which ||, - "5 
contributed to form ſome years ago. ** — 
I ſhall never forget the kind reception I m * Get 
with then, and at preſent, from your High Might- bo Jen 
neſſes; and my gratitude will end but with my days: tens 
but, if your Nich Mightineſſes will vouchſafe to r TH Pu 
member me, view me, high, and mighty lords, on. Th. 
on the ſide of my ſincere zeal for the common gout. N 
of both nations ; my reſpectful veneration for youll - © | 
government; and, if I may preſume to uſe the ap vo 
preſhon, my tender attachment to this republic. . 
1 ligio 
Done at the Hague, | „s, in th 
May 18, 1745. CHESTERFIELD. oundleſs 
| Oui mankin 
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On his majeſty's going abroad in the ſame year, 
Ithe earl of Cheſterfield was declared one of the Lords 
Juſtices for the adminiſtration of the government in 
his abſence : but his lordſhip's preſence being wanted 
Tin Ireland, he ſet out for his viceroyſhip, and landed 
Sat Dublin in the latter end of the month of Auguſt, 
lis lordſhip opened the ſeſſion of parliament, on the 
Wb day of October following, with the following 
Wpeech, admirably adapted to the circumſtances of the 
imes. 


Tie SPEECH of his Excellency p M1L IT Earl 


ie of CHESTERFIELD, Lord Lieutenant General 
be and General Governor of Ireland, to bath Houſes 
ir of Parliament. | . 
y Lords and Gentlemen, | 

: « I AM honoured with the king's commands to 


eet you here in parliament, and to co-operate with 
ou in whatever may tend to eſtabliſh, or promote 
he true intereſt of this kingdom, | 
His majeſty's tender concern for all his ſubjects, 
nd your zeal and duty for him, have mutually been 
do long experienced for me now to repreſent the one, 
Wr recommend the other, | 
* Your own reflections will beſt ſuggeſt to you the 
dvantages you have enjoyed under a ſucceſſion, of 
roteſtant Princes, by principle inclined, and by legal 
:hority enabled, to preſerve and protect you; as 
ur own hiſtory, and even the experience of ſome 
ive among you, will beſt paint the miſeries and 
alamities of a people ſcourged, rather than governed, 
y blind zeal and lawleſs power. ab | 
* Theſe conſiderations muſt neceſſarily excite 
bur higheſt indignation at the attempt now carrying 
in Scotland, to diſturb his majeſty's government, 
a Pietender to his crown: one nurſed up in civil 
d religious error; formed to perſecution and oppreſ- 
dn, in the ſeat of ſuperſtition and tyranny 3 whoſe 
oundleſs claim is as contrary to the natural rights 
mankind, as to the particular laws and conſtitu- 
ions 
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tions of theſe kingdoms ; whoſe only hopes of ſup 


* are placed in the enemies of the liberties * 


urope in general; and whoſe ſucceſs would conſe « It 
quently pal an your liberty, your property, and you he pre 
religion. But this ſucceſs is little to be feared, hure, an 
majeſty's ſubjects giving daily and diſtinguiſhed proc nd in 
of their zeal for the ſupport of his government, rade; 
the defence of his perſon; and a conſiderable nun id let 
ber of national troops, together with fix thouſau oſt ex 
Dutch, chearfully furniſhed to his majeſty by his god e beſt 
allies the States General, being now upon their mat f the. 
to Scotland; a force more than ſufficient to che © | p 
the progreſ, and chaſtiſe the inſolence of a rebel il be 
ous and undiſciplined multitude. which a 
© The meaſures that have hitherto been taken &Morally | 
prevent the growth of Popery have, I hope, Dore p: 
ſome, and will ſtill have, a greater effect: howeva Wake yc 
I leave it to your conſideration, whether nothing fudge o 
ther can be done, either by new laws, or by 1 oth 
more effectual execution of thoſe in being, to ſecuſ Pon ver 
this nation againſt the great*number of Papi Weir ut: 
whoſe ſpeculative errors would only deſerve pity, ebellion 
their pernicious influence upon civil ſociety did nqW2jelty 
both require and authoriſe reſtraint, Wordſhip': 
Gentlemen Fa the Houſe of Comment, as univ 
“ have ordered the proper officers to lay beſo le was i 
you the ſeveral accounts and eſtimates, and I hay! the cl 
the pleaſure of acquainting you, that I have nothinW/ations f 
to aſk but the uſual and neceſlary ſupplies for the ſifi But, 
port of the eſtabliſhment. ; arl of ( 
The king having thought it neceſſary, at i ducatior 
time, to ſend for two battalions more from hen ers; wh 
has ordered, that, immediately upon their landing Honned ic 
England, they ſhall be put upon the Britiſh eſtablil his place 
ment; and that the ſupplemental increaſe of regui ernal aff 
forces, for your defence here, ſhall be made in thi Dear 
leaſt expenſive manner, by additional companies on|) « N 
after which augmentation, the number of troops Mer, I h 
ſtill be within the uſual military eſtabliſhment. ſuring th 


„ou will; 
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& My Lords and Gentlemen, 


{© Tt is with the greateſt ſatisfaction that I hear of 
he preſent flouriſhing ſtate of your linen manufac- 
ure, and I moſt earneſtly recommend to you the care 
nd improvement of ſo valuable a branch of your 
rade; let not this, proſperity produce negligence ; 
nd let it never be ſuppoſed to be brought to its ut- 
oft extent or perfection. Trade has always been 
be beſt ſupport of all nations, and the principal care 
f the wiſeſt. 

« | perſuade myſelf, that the buſineſs of this ſeſſion 
ill be carried on with that temper and unanimity 
vhich a true and unbiaſſed regard for the public na- 
urally produces, and which the preſent ſtate of affairs 
1ore particularly demands. For my own part, I 
nake you no profeſſions; you will, you ought to 
udge of me, only by my actions.“ | 
Both houſes, in conſequence of this ſpeech, agreed 
pon very loyal addreſſes to his majeſty, expreſſing 
ieir utmoſt indignation at, and abhorrence of the 
ebellion in Scotland, and promiſing to ſtand by his 
najeſty with their lives and fortunes.; and by his 
rd{hip's vigilance, and prudent adminiſtration, which 
as univerſally admired, all was kept quiet in IreJand. 
e was indeed ſo much eſteemed there, that moſt or 
|] the chief cities in that kingdom entered into aſſo- 

lations for the defence of the reigning family. 
But, amidft all this multiplicity of buſineſs, the 
ar] of Cheſterfield ſtill found time to attend to the 
ducation of his ſon, as appears by the following let- 
ers; Which, as they appear to have but a remote 
onneQion with the general ſyſtem, I ſhall give in 
his place :—and, the better to ſhew his lordſhip's pa- 
ernal affection, I ſhall prefix the date to each. 
Dear Bay, Dublin Caſtle, Nov. 19, 1745. 
NOW, that the Chriſtmas breaking-up draws 
ear, I have ordered Mr. Deſnoyers to go to you, 
ſuring that time, to teach you to dance. I deſire 
ou will particularly attend to the graceful motion of 
| your 


— 
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your arms; which, with the manner of putting ou M1. 
your hat, and giving your hand, is all that a gentle. Teen 
man need attend to Dancing in itſelf is a very tri... 
fling, filly thing; but it is one of thoſe eſtabliſhe! 


Pition c 


follies to which people of ſenſe are ſometimes oblig l 
ed to conform; and then they ſhould be able to dot A 2 
well. And, though I would not have you a dancer, W rh « 
yet, when you do dance, I would have you dance wel de. 


| crit 
as I would have you do every thing, you do, well (aſs , 


There is no one thing ſo trifling, but Which (if it 
to be done at all) ought to be done well. And [ hav 


ee 

often told you, that I wiſhed you even played a ol. 1 
pitch, and cricket, better than any boy at Weſtmin e pair 
ſter. For inſtance; dreſs is a very fooliſh thing ; and mo 
yet it is a very fooliſh thing for a man not to be wel 4 1 
dreſſed, according to his rank and way of liſe; and | ublic a 
is ſo far from being a diſparagement to any man's un. = 
derſtanding, that it is rather a proof of it, to be a om w. 
well dreſſed as thoſe whom he lives with. "The d. be 
ference in this caſe, between a man of ſenſe and a foy 1 
is, that the fop values himſelf upon his dreſs; and th 1 lou: 
man of ſenſe laughs at it, at the ſame time that I brary. 
knows he muſt not negle& it. There are a thouſand 14 A8 
fooliſh cuſtoms of this kind, which, not being on ry on] 
minal, muſt be complied with, and even cheartul, Wi par 
by men of ſenſe. Diogenes, the cynic was a wit * 
man for deſpiſing them ; but a fool, for ſhowing iv. | 
Be wiſer than other people, if you can; but do no. 
tell them ſo. | _ Good night.” ength 
« SIR, Dublin Caſtle, Feb. 8, 174) juds 
& J have been honoured with two letters fron TH 2 
you, ſince 1 troubled you with my laſt; and I har ueſtion 
likewiſe received a letter from Mr. Morel, co; proo 
taining a ſhort, but beautiful manuſcript, ſaid to W dnclud, 
yours ; but, I confeſs, I can hardly believe it, becavW. who 
it is ſo very different from your common writing; and fully 
will not ſuppoſe that you do not always write as * is ſtron 
as you can; for to do any thing ill, that one _ er yo 
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rell, is a degree of negligence, which I can never 
ſpe you of. I always applauded your laudable am- 
Wition of excelling in every thing you attempted ; and 
'Whcrefore make no doubt but that you will, in a little 
me, be able to write full as well as the perſon (who- 
ver he was) that wrote that manuſcript, which is {aid 
V be yours. People like you have a contempt for me- 
Wiocrity, and are not ſatisfied with eſcaping cenſſ e 
Mey aim at praiſe, and, by deſiring, ſeldom fail deſer- 
ing and acquiring it. 
« You propoſe, I find, Demoſthenes for vour mo- 
el; and you have choſen very well: but remember 
e pains he took to be what he was. He ſpoke near 
De (ea, in ſtorms, both to uſe himſelf to ſpeak loud, 
Wnd not to be diſturbed by the noiſe and tumult of 
ublic aſſemblies ; he put ſtones in his mouth, to help 
is elocution, which naturally was not 3 
om which facts I conclude, that, whenever he ſpoke, 
e opened both his lips and his teeth; and that he ar- 
culated every word and every ſyllable diſtinctly, and 
loud enough to be heard the whole length of my 
brary. TY TE 
As he took ſo much pains for the graces of ora- 
ry only, I conclude he took ſtill more for the more 
lid parts of it. Lam apt to think he applied himſelf 
Ktremely, to the propriety, the purity, and elegancy 
his language; to the diſtribution of the parts of 
is oration ; to the force of his arguments; to the 
ength of his proofs; and to the paſſions, as well as 
e judgments of his audience. Ifancyhe began with an 
ordium, to gain the good opinion and the affections 


* bis audience; that afterwards he ſtated the point in 
veſtion, briefly, but clearly; that he then brought 
cow i 
is proofs, aſterwards his arguments; and that he 


oncluded with a peroratio, in which he recapitulated 
e whole ſuccinctly, enforced the ſtrong paits; and 
ttully ſlipped over the weak ones; and at laſt made 
's ſtrong puſh at the paſſions of his hearers. Where 
er you would perſuade or prevail, addreſs yourſelf 

| to 


\ 


ple can ſay what they will, but they cannot look | 
as they will: and their looks frequently diſcover, * a 
| 7 
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to the paſſions; it is by them that mankind is to | 
taken. Cæſar bid his ſoldiers, at the battle of Phar 
ſalia, aim at the faces of Pompey's men; they did ſi 
and prevailed, I bid you ſtrike at the paſſions; andi 
you do, you too will prevail. If you can once engag 
people's pride, love, pity, ambition (or whichever 
their prevailing paſſion) on your ſide, you need not fex 
what their reaſon can do againſt you, Your, &c. 


Dublin Caſtle, March 10, 1746. 

SIR, | 

& I moſt thankfully acknowledge the honour of tw 
or three letters from you, ſince I troubled you with m 
laſt; and am very proud of the repeated inſtances you 


give me of your favour and protection, which [ (hal 
endeavour to deſerve. 


heir w 
Wore, p. 
| dnly to 
©) Pop 
ould m 
ial kno 
orld, 1 
nd I K. 
ved loi 
nowlee 
ertain 
ertain: 
egree, 
lance ti 
juſt ſee 
aracte 


] am very glad you went to hear a trial in M vo 
Court of King's Bench, and ſtill more fo, that ud com 
made the proper animadverſions upon the inattento e com. 
of many of the people in the Court. As you obſerwei ich wh 
very well, the indecency of that inattention, I am ſuſ ou have 

ou will never be guilty of any thing like it yourſell iendſhi; 

T here is no ſurer ſign in the world of a little, weiht his. ; 
mind, than inattention. Whatever is worth doing em wit 
all, is worth doing well; and nothing can be du; for 
well without attention. It is the ſure anſwer of a fobt. 1; 
when you aſk him about any thing that was ſaid Hake yo, 
done, where he was preſent, that, “truly he did d prob: 
mind it: And why did not the fool mind it? WhalWiett, d 
had he elſe to do there, but to mind what was doing making 
A man of ſenſe ſees, hears, and retains every thiiy much 
that paſſes where he is. | 1 in al 
deſire I may never hear you talk of not mindin laying 
nor complain, as moſt fools do, of a treacherous me -a lor 
mory. Mind not only what people ſay, but how te The pe 
fay it; and, if you have any ſagacity, you may diſa udes, un 
ver more truth by your eyes than by your ears. Which it ; 
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heir words are calculated to conceal. Obſerve, there- 
Fore, people's looks carefully, when they ſpeak, not 
only to you, but to each other. 1 have often gueſſed, 
y people's faces, what they were ſaying, though I 
Fould not hear one word they ſaid. I he moſt mate- 
ial knowledge of all, I mean the knowledge of the 
orld, is never to be acquired without great attention; 
nd I know many old people, who though they have 
ed long in the world, are but children till as to the 
nowledge of it, from their levity and inattention, 
ertain forms, which all people comply with, and 
ertain arts, which all people aim at, hide in ſome 
egree, the truth, and give a genera] exterior reſem- 
lance to almoſt every body. Attention and ſagacity 
ſt ſee through that veil, and diſcover the natural 
araQer, ( 


nd compare characters, and to arm yourſelf againſt 
je common arts, at leaſt, of the world. If a man, 
ith whom you are but barely acquainted, to whom 
du have made no offers, nor given any marks of 
jendſhip, makes you, on a ſudden, ſtrong profeſſions 
his, receive them with civility, but do not repay 
em with confidence; he certainly means to deceive 
du; for one man does not fall in love with another at 
ght. If a man uſes ſtrong proteſtations or oaths, to 
dake you believe a thing, which is of itſelf ſo likel 

d probable, that the bare ſaying of 'it would be fuf. 


gient, depend upon it he lies, and is 2 
t- making you believe itz or elſe he would-not take 
in | 


much pains. 


f laying myſelf at your feet; which J hope to find 
row longer than they were when left them. Adieu. 
The pompous pleaſantry with which this letter con- 
udes, unriddles the myſtery of the ſolemn. Sir, with 
hich it and the foregoing are introduced. 


5241 


DEAR 


« You are of an age, now, to reflect, to obſerve 


en about ſive weeks, I. propoſe having the honour 
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prudent as unjuſt to attack any of them by the lump 
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« DEAR BOY, April the 5th 1746, 


« Before it is very long, I am of opinion, that you 
will both think and ſpeak more favourably of wo- 
men than you do now. You ſeem to think, that, 
from Fve downwards, they have done a great deal of 
miſchief. As for that Lady, I give her up to you; 
but, ſince her time, hiſtory will inform you, that men 
have done much more miſchief in the world than 
women; and to ſay the truth, I would not adviſe you 
to truſt either, more than is abſolutely neceſlary.— 
But this 1 will adviſe you to: Never attack whole 
bodies of any kind; for beſides that all general rule 
have their exceptions, you unneceſſarily make yourſel 
agreat number of enemies, by attacking a corps collec 
tively. Among women, as among men, there ar 
good as well as bad, and it may be, full as many, a 
more, good than among men. This rule holds a 
to lawyers, ſoldiers, parſons, courtiers, Citizens, & 
they are all men, ſubject to the ſame paſſions an 
ſentiments, differing only in the manner, . according 
to their ſeveral educations ; and it would be as in 


96 


fs, you 
ble att: 
d your 


Individuals forgive ſometimes; but bodies and foci 
eties never do. Many young people think it ven 
genteel and witty to abuſe the Clergy ; in which - . 
they are extremely miſtaken ; fince, in my opinion. th 
parſons are very like men, and neither the better nay. ana 
the worſe for wearing a black gown. All gene ieQs « 
reflections, upon nations and ſocieties, are the tri... pro 
thread-bare jokes of thoſe who ſet up for wit wit. . a 
out having any, and ſo have recourſe to commonl!«, neg 
lace. Judge of individuals from ou own knoWn: ce 
ledge of them, and not from their ſex, profeſſion, I the ad 
denomination.” _— n to hi 
Though, at my return, which, I hope, will! bfully | 
very ſoon, I ſhall not find your feet lengthened, WW wille! 
hope I ſhall find your head a good deal fo, and 1Wre(cn;., 
I ſhall not much mind your feet. In two or vor. j 
| mon 
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months after my return, you and me ſhall part for 
me time: you mult go to read men, as-well as 
Books, of all languages and nations. Obſervation 
nd reflections will then be very neceſſary for you, 
Ne will talk this matter over fully when we meet; 
Irhich, I hope, will be in the laſt week of this month; 
Will when I have the honour of being 

Your moſt faithful ſervant.” 

On the 11th day of April, 1740, his lordſhip, hav- 
g given his aſſent to ſeveral acts very conducive to 
-e welfare of the kingdom of Ireland, concluded 
e ſeſſion of parliament with the following excel- 
nt ſpeech from the throne. 

„y Lords and Gentlemen, 

« The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being now conclud- 
, I believe, you cannot be unwilling to return to 
dur reſpective counties; as you muſt be ſenſible, 
dat the many good laws which you have paſſed will 
ceive an additional weight by your authority in exe- 
ating, and by your example in obſerving them. 

« 'The almoſt unprecedented temper and unani- 
ity with which you have carried on the public buſi- 


ble attachment to the preſent happy conlticution, 
d your juſt indignation of the attempts lately made 
} ſubvert it, will advantageouſly diſtinguiſh this ſeſ- 
nan in the journals of parliament ; and the concurrent 
r gal and active loyalty, of all his majeſty's Proteſtant 
Þ)<-ts of all denominations, throughout this king- 
dug, prove at once how ſenſible and how deſerving 
wu are of his care and protection. Even thoſe de- 
1m0cd people, who ſcarcely acknowledge his govern- 
nt, ſeem, by their conduct, tacitly to have confeſſ- 
100, the advantages they enjoy under it. At my re- 
n to his majeſty's preſence, I ſhall not fail moſt 
hfully to report theſe truths ; ſince the moſt faith- 
will be, at the. ſame time, the moſt favourable 
d thi dreſentation. Is 

xr vor. 1. F The 


ſs, your unſhaken fidelity to the king, your invio- 
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«© The rebellion, which rather diſturbed than en 
dangered the king's government, has been defeated 
though not yet totally ſuppreſſed : but as thoſe (la, 
tious parricides, who were abandoned enough ii 
avow, and deſperate enough to engage in the cauſe oi; 
popery and tyranny have already been repulſed an 
purſued by the valour of his royal highneſs the Dube 
there is the ſtrongeſt room to believe, that he will 
ſoon complete the work which he has ſo gloriouſly be 
gun, and reftore the tranquility of the kingdom. Thi 
attempt therefore to ſhake his majeſty's throne, wil 
ſerve to eſtabliſh it the more firmly ; fince all Euroy 
muſt now know the unanimous zeal and affeQion i 
his ſubjects for the defence and ſupport of his perſc 
and government; and thoſe hopes are at laſt ext 
guiſhed with which the Pretender has ſo long flatte 
ed, and, as it now appears, at laſt deceived himſel 
Even the powers, who encouraged him to the attemy 
muſt convince him, that he has now been, what | 
ever will be, only the occaſional tool of their pol 
ticks, not the real object of their care. 


„Gentlemen of the Houſe e Commons, 


] have the king's commands to thank you, in li 
name, for the unanimity and diſpatch with which ye 
have granted the neceſſary ſupplies for the ſupport! 
the elfabliſnment. You may depend upon their be 
applied with the utmoſt exactneſs and frugality. 

« I muſt not omit my own acknowledgments | 
the particular confidence you have placed in me, 
leaving to my care and management the great ſum 
you voluntarily voted for national arms, and for fu 
tifying the harbour of Cork. The conſiderable ſavil 
which will appear upon thoſe two articles, as well 
the intereſt upon the loan, as in the application of b 
principal, will, I hope, prove that I have been 
ſenſible of the truſt repoſed in me. 

«© The aſſiſtance which you have given to the ph 


teſtant charter-ſchools is a moſt prudent, as well 
I 
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noſt compaſſionate charity; and I do very earneſtly 
ecommend to your conſtant protection and encou- 
agement that excellent inſtitution by which ſuch a con- 
iderable number of unhappy children are annually reſ- 
ued from the miſery that always, and the guilt that 
ommonly, accompanies uninſtructed poverty and 
Iadleneſs. | 


&« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© Though Great Britain has, in the courſe of this 
entury, been often moleſted by inſurrections at home 
and invaſions from abroad, this kingdom has happily, 
nd deſervedly, enjoyed that uninterrupted tranquility 
hich trade and manufactures, arts and ſciences, re- 
quire for their improvement and perſectien. Nature 
00 has been peculiarly favourable to this country, 
vhoſe temperate climate and fruitful ſoil ſo invite, 
nd would reward care and induſtry, Let me, there- 
re, molt ſeriouſly recommend to you, in your pri- 
ate as well as in your public capacities, the utmoſt 
tention to thoſe important objects, which at once 
nrich, ſtrengthen, and adorn a nation. They will 
ouriſh, where they are cultivated ; and they are al- 
ays beſt cultivated by the indulgence, the encourage 
ent, and above all by the example of perſons of ſux 
T10r rank. | | 
* I cannot conclude without repeating my heartieſt 
ts eanks to you for your kind addreſſes, in which you 
preſs your approbation of my conduct. My duty to 
e king, who wiſhes the infereſt and happineſs of all 
or O's ſubjects, called for my utmoſt endeavours to pro- 
ote yours; and my inclinations conſpired with my 
ty. Theſe ſentiments ſhall, I aſſure you, be the 
of 08 motives of all my actions, of which your intereſt 
uſt conſequently be the only object.“ 
Immediately after cloſing the ſeſſion, the earl of 
heſterfield ſet out for London, where he arrived the 
thof April; ſoon after which he ſent his ſon abroad, 
he had intimated in his laſt letter, and went to Bath 
F'2 himſelf 
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himſelf for-the benefit of his health. His letters to 


his dear boy grew now more-frequent and important; 
but as they ſoon met with a temporary interruption, l 
Mall purſue the ſame method, which 1 did with regard Mor is « 
to thoſe from Dublin, though they have certainly 2 Hor cor 
more intimate relation to the general ſyſtem. That MW 
relation however is not ſufficiently intimate to -entitle 
them to be conſidered as a part of it: I ſhall therefore 
retain the dates and other particulars illuſtrative of hi; 
lordſhip's life. 


Bath, Sept. 29, O. S. 1746, 


DEAR BOY, 


& I received by the laſt mail your letter of the 234 
N. S. from Heidelberg, and am very well pleaſed tif 
find that you inform yourſelf of the particulars of ſe. 


veral places you go through. You do mighty right „. 
to ſee the curioſities in thoſe ſeveral places; ſuch as Wieſe th 
the golden Bull at Frankford, the Tun at Heidelberg ty of 
Sec. Other travellers ſee them and talk of them, it ry, wh 
is very proper to ſee them too; but remember, that f the | 
ſeeing is the leaſt material object of travelling; hes Sher, : 
ring and knowing are the eſſential points. T herefore Weturn tt. 
pray let your enquiries be chiefly directed to the know- his pr 
ledge of the conſtitution and particular cuſtoms of the hem aq 
places where you either reſide at, or paſs through: Ipo fron 
who they belong to, by what right and tenure, and p enab! 
ſince when; in whom the ſupreme authority is lodged; ./ 
and by what magiſtrates, and in what manner, the like o. 
eivil and the criminal juſtice is adminiſtered. . It Pat you 
likewiſe neceſſary to get as much acquaintance as you Wlarity, 
can, in order to obſerve the characters and manners i hy not 
of the people; for, though human nature is In truth Pe, an, 
the ſame through the whole human ſpecies, yet it 15 wn r001 
ſo differently modified and varied, by education, ha- know, 
bit, and different cuſtoms, that one ſhould, upon it clear 
flight and ſuperficial obſervation, almoſt think it di. it fear 


ferent, 


« As 
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« As J have never been in Switzerland myſelf, I 
muſt deſire you to inform me, now and then, of the 
conſtitution of that country. As for inſtance; do the 
Uhirteen cantons, jointly and collectively, form one 
ſpovernment, where the ſupreme authority is lodged ; 


4 


Wor is each canton ſovereign in itſelf, and under no tie 
; ert with the other Cantons? Can any one Canton 
make war or alliances with a foreign power, without 
the conſent of the other twelve, or at leaſt a majority 
1 them ? Can one Canton declare war to another ? 
WI every Canton is ſovereign and independent in itſelf, 
In whom is the ſupreme power of that Canton lodged? 
Ws it in one man, or in a certain number of men? If 


In one man, what is he called? If in a number what 
dre they called; ſenate, council, or what? I do not 


Put a very little inquiry, of thoſe who do, will ena» 
Ple you to anſwer me theſe queſtions in your next. 
Tou ſee, I am ſure, the neceſſity of knowing 
Wheſe things thoroughly, and, conſequently the necet- 
Pty of converting much with the people of the coun- 
ry, who alone can inform you rightly ; whereas moſt 
If the Engliſh, who travel, converſe only with each 
@ther, and conſequently know no more, when they 
Feturn to England, than they did when they left it. 
This proceeds from a mauvaiſe honte, which makes 
em aſhamed of going into company; and frequently 
Wo from a want of the neceſſary language (French) 
enable them to bear their part in it. As for the 
1auvaiſe honte, | hope you are above it. Your figure 


Wat your dreſs ſhall be ſo too, and to avoid any ſin- 
hy not go into a mixed company, with as much 


n room? Vice and ignorance are the only things 
know, which one ought to be aſhamed of: keep 
it clear of them, and you may go any where with- 


t fear or concern.” This 
F3 


or conſtitutional obligation of acting in common con- 


Juppoſe chat you can yet know theſe things yourſelf; 


like other people's; I ſuppoſe you will take care 
Fularity, What then ſhould you be aſhamed of; and 


Wc, and as little concern as you would go into your 
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This is an excellent advice, and the obſervation; 
that follow are worthy of it. he fc 
# wha 
ly af 


any 


{© I have known ſome people, who, from feelin 
the pain and inconveniencies of this mauvaiſe honi, 
have ruſhed into the other extreme, and turned impu 
dent; as cowards ſometimes grow deſperate from ih: 
exceſs of danger: but this too is carefully to be avoid 
ed; there being nothing more generally ſhocking tha 
impudence. The medium, between theſe two ex 
tremes, marks out the well-bred man; he feels hin 
ſelf free and eaſy in all companies; is modeſt without 
being baſhful, and ſteady without being impudent; 
if he is a ſtranger, he obſerves, with care, the man- 
ners and ways of the people the moſt eſteemed « 
that place, and conforms to them with complaiſance 


60 


66 F 
ng to 
er it 
vice 
oſt, 
at the 


Inſtead of finding fault with the cuſtoms of that place ibed tt 
and telling the people that the Engliſh ones are a thouſ#rrulit 
ſand times better, (as my countrymen are very apt i flatter 


do) he commends their table, their dreſs, their hoo ung? 


ſes, and their manners, a little more, it may be, th er, ſt 
he really thinks they deſerve. But this degree of con d rec 
plaiſance is neither criminal nor abject; and is but ur ov 
ſmall price to pay for the good-will and affection an h. 
the people you converſe with. As the generality u; 2 
people are weak enough to be pleaſed with theſe ſiui d con 
things, thoſe who refuſe to pleaſe them, ſo cheap, 2 bope, 
in my mind, weaker than they. date: 


d an | 
mean 


6 This letter is inſenfibly grown too long; but, 
I always flatter myſelf that my experience may bet 


ſome uſe to your youth and inexperience, I three "trary 
out, as it occurs to me, and ſha | continue to do Het My 
every thing that I think may be of the leaſt advant Ur w. 
to you in this important and decifive period of jo ns a 
life. God preſerve you! the c 
P. 8. I am much better, and ſhall leave ti hint t 
place ſoon.” e; th, 
1 The e wor! 

Waniſh 

d will 


v0 not 
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he following letter altogether is a maſterpiece: and 
what is remarkable, his lordſhip's name is formal- 


: 
4 


any of the reſt. 
Bath, Oct. the 4th, O. S. 1746. 
« DEAR BOY, | 


Though I employ ſo much of my time in wri- 
ng to you, I confeſs, I have often my doubts, whe- 
er it is to any purpoſe. I know how unwelcome 


oft, like it and follow it leaſt ; and I know, too, 
at the advice of parents, more particularly, is af- 


nee, 
ace ibed to the moroſeneſs, the imperiouſneſs, or the 
hon rrulity of old-age. But then, on the other hand, 
pt u flatter myſelf, that as your own reaſon, (though too 
hon ung as yet to ſuggeſt mych to you of itſelf) is how- 
tha er, ſtrong enough to eflable you, both to judge of, 


d receive plain truths : I flatter myſelf (I ſay) that 
ur own reaſon, young as it is, mult tell you, that 
can have no intereſt but yours in the advice I pive 
du; and that, conſequently, you will at leaſt weigh 
id conſider it well: in which caſe, ſome of it will, 
hope, have its effect. Do not think that I mean to 
Gate as a parent; I only mean to adviſe as a friend, 
d an indulgent one too: and donot apprehend that 
mean to check your pleaſures; of which, on the 
ntrary, | only defire to be the guide, not the cenſor. 
et my experience ſupply your want of it, and clear 
pur way, in the progreſs of your youth, of thoſe 
orns and briars, which ſcratched and disfigured me 
the courſe of mine, I do not, therefore, ſo much 
hint to you, how abſolutely dependent you are upon 
e; that you neither have nor can have a ſhilling in 
e world but from me; and that, as I have no wo- 
Waniſh weakneſs for your perſon, your merit muſt, 
d will, be the only meaſure of my kindneſs. 1 ſay, 
vo not hint theſe things to you, becauſe I am con- 

b F 4 | vinced 


ly affixed to it in the late publication, and not to 


vice generally is; I know that thoſe who want it 
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mention them now as duties; but I point them out 
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vinced that you will act right, upon more noble an( 
generous principles: I mean, for the ſake of doing 
1ight, and out of affection and gratitude to me. 

* I have ſo often recommended to you, attention 
and application to whatever you learn, that J do ng 


to you, as conducive, nay, abſolutely neceſſary to 
your pleaſures; for can there be a greater pleaſure, 
than to be univerſally allowed to excel thoſe of one' 
own age and manner of life? And, conſequent]y, 
can there be any thing more mortifying than to be ex- 
ceiled by them ? In this Jatter caſe, your ſhame and 
regret muſt be greater than any body's, becauſe every 
body knows the uncommon care which has been tx 
ken of your education, and the opportunities you 
have had of knowing more than others of your ge, 
I do not confine the application which I recommend, 
ſingly to the view and emulation of excelling othen 
(though that is a very ſenſible pleaſure and a very war 
rantable pridez) but I mean likewiſe to excel in the 
thing itſelf: for, in my mind, one may as well no 
know a thing at all, as know it but imperfeClly. To 
know a little of any thing, gives neither ſatisfactia 
nor credit; but often brings diſgrace or ridicule. 

Mr. Pope ſays very truly. 

« A little knowledge is a dang'rous thing; 

« Drink deep, or taſte not the Caſtalian ipring.” 

And wlat is called a ſmattering of every thing, 

infallibly conſtitutes a coxcomb. I have often, « 
late, reflected what an unharpy man I muſt now. hart 
been, if I had not acquired in my youth ſome fun 
and taſte of learning. What could I have done will 
myſelf, at this age, without them? I mult, as man) 
ignorant people do, have deftroyed my health and fg, uf 
culties by ſotting away the evenings; or by walſtiny 
them frivolouſly in the tattle of women's company 
muſt have expoſed myſelf to the ridicule and content 
of thoſe very women; or, laſtly, I muſt have bangin i 


ed mylclf, as a man once did, for wearinels of put 
ung 
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10 Wing on and pulling off his ſhoes and ſtockings every 
* L ay. My books, and only my books, are now left 
> ne, and I daily find what Cicero ſays of learning to 
de true: Hæc fludia (ſays he) adoleſcentiam alunt, ſe- 
ectutem oblectant, ſecundas res ornant, adverſis per- 
Vigium, ac ſolatium prebent, delectant domi, impe- 
Niunt forts, pernoctant nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſ- 
Wicantur, 
i do not mean, by this, to exclude converſation 
Put of the pleaſures of an advanced age; on the con- 
Wrary, it is a very great and very rational pleature, at 
Wl! ages; but the converſation of the ignorant is no 
Fonverſation, and gives even them no pleaſure: they 
Wire of their own ſterility, and have not matter enough 
o furniſh them with words to keep up a converſation. 
Let me, therefore, moſt earneſtly recommend 
o you, to hoard up while you can, a great ſtock of 
nowledge ; for though, during the diſſipation of your 
Fouth, you may not have occaſion to ſpend much of 
; yet, you may depend upon it, that a time will 


e granaries are filled in plentiful] years; not that it 
> known that the next, or the ſecond, or the third 
ear will prove a ſcarce one ; but becauſe it is known, 
hat, ſooner or later, ſuch a year will come, in which 
ie grain will be wanted. | 

I will ſay no more to you upon this ſubject; you 
ave Mr. Harte with you to enforce it, you have rea- 
n to aſſent to the truth of it; ſo that, in ſhort, you 
have Moſes and the Prophets; if you will not be- 
lieve them, neither will you believe, though one 
roſe from the dead.” 


Do not imagine that the knowledge, which I fo 
* uch recommend to you, is confined to books, plea- 
d It 


ng, uſeful, and neceſſary as that knowledge is: — 
ut I comprehend in it the great knowledge of the 
jorld, ſtill more neceſſary than that of books. In 
uth, they aſſiſt one another reciprocally ; and no 
lan will have either perfectly, who has not both. 

h F 3 : 1nhe 


ome, when you will want it to maintain you. Pub- 
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The knowledge of the world is only to be acquired 
in the world, and not in a cloſet. Books alone will 
never teach it you; but they will ſuggeſt many thing 
to your obſervation, which might otherwiſe eſcape 
you; and your own obſervations upon mankind, when 
compared with thoſe which you will find in books, 
will help you to fix the true point, 

« To know mankind well, requires full as much 
attention and application as to know books, and, it 
may be, more ſagacity and diſcernment, I am, at 
this time, acquainted with many elderly people, who 
have all paſſed their whole lives in the great world, 
but with ſuch levity and inattention, that they know 
no more of it now, than they did at fifteen, Do not 
flatter yourſelf, therefore, with the thoughts that you 
can acquire this knowledge in the frivolous chit-chat 
of idle companies: no, you muſt go much deeper than 
that. You muſt look jnto people, as well as at them, 
Moſt people are born with all the paſſions, to a cer- 
tain degree; but almoſt every man has one prevailing 
one, to which the others are ſubordinate, Search 
every one for that ruling paſſion : pry into the receſſes 
of his heart, and obſerve the different workings of the 
ſame paſſion in different people. And when you have 
found out the prevailing paſhon of any man, remem- 
ber never to truſt him, where that paſſion is concerned, 
Work upon him by it, if you pleaſe ; but be upon 
your guard yourſelf againſt it, whatever profeſſions 
he may make you. 

& | would defire you to read this letter twice ove, 
but that I much doubt whether you will read once t0 
the end of it. I will trouble you no longer now; but 
we will have more upon this ſubject hereafter. Adieu, 

HESTERFIELD, 


„have this moment received your letter from 
Schaffhauſen: in the date of it you forgot the month. 
How attentive was this great man to the all- accom 
plichiug of his dear boy! 
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Bath, OR. 9, O. S. 1746. 
« DEAR BOY, | 


Ss <« Your diſtreſſes in your journey from Heidelberg 
Jo Schafthauſen, yout lying upon ſtraw, your black 
Pread, and your broken 


ed 
1 
103 
pe 


en 


Wnuſt expect in the courſe of your travels; and, if one 
Had a mind to moralize, one might call them the ſam- 
Ples of the accidents, rubs, and difficulties, which every 
an meets with in nis journey through life. In this 
ourney, the underſtanding is the verture that muſt 
Farry you through; and in proportion as that is ſtron- 
er or weaker, more or leſs in repair, your journey 
il be better or worſe; though at beſt, you will now 
nd then find ſome bad roads, and ſome bad inns. 


Take care, therefore, to keep that neceſſary v9zture - 
em. perfect and good repair; examine, improve, and 
ing trengthen it every day: it is in the power, and ought 
| 


o be the care of every man to do it; he that neglects 
, deferves to feel, and certainly will feel, the fatal 
tects of that negligence. k 
A propos, of negligence; I muſt ſay ſomething 
d you upon that ſubject. You know I have often 
old you, that my affection for you was not a weak, 


e but more quick- ſighted, as to your faults: thoſe it 
not only my right, but my duty, to tell you of; aid 
is your duty and your intereſt to correct them. In 
e ſtrict ſcrutiny which I have made into you, I have 
hank God) hitherto not diſcovered any vice of the 
eart, or any peculiar weakneſs of the head: but J 
ave diſcovered lazineſs, and inattention, and indif- 
rence; faults which are only pardonable in old men, 
No, in the decline of life, when health and' ſpirits 
il, have a kind of claim to that fort of tranquility, 
ut a young man ſhould be ambitious to ſhine, and ex- 
l; alert, active, and indefatigable in the means of 
oing it; and, like Cæſar, Nit actum reputans, /i 

guid 


erline, are proper ſealon- 
Wngs for the greater fatigues and diſtreſies which you 


omaniſh one; and far from blinding me, it makes: 
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guid ſupereſſet agendum. You ſeem to want that 


vi vida vis animi, which ſpurs and excites moſt young bie 
men to pleaſe, to ſhine, to excel. Without the deſire hic 
and the pains neceſſary to be conſiderable, depend up. f yo 
on it, you never can be ſo; as, without the deſie our 
and attention neceſſary to pleaſe, you never can pleaſe, 10 
Nullum numen abeſt, fi fit prudentia, is unqueſtion-uirir 
ably true, with regard to every thing except poetry; Never 
and I am very ſure that any man of common under. hey: 
ſtanding may, by proper culture, care, attention, and ſtomp 
labour, make himſelf whatever he pleaſes, except: e a 
good poet.“ orth 
W by his lordſhip ſhould have excepted poetry, ſeems an be 

a little odd; particularly as he has elſewhere ſaid, that e ne 
the meaſure and harmony of verſification may be 2c. Men t 
nuired: and it certainly may, by any man who ha meti 
got a good ear, What then ſhould hinder any man A whil 
a good ear and a warm imagination, from making him-MiWnd n 
ſelf a poet? and without both he will make but H reſs 
poor orator, notwithſtanding the adage naſcitur pete, ¶ re at 
fir orator. An implicit veneration for the authority, but 
f the ancients could only have led his lordſhip ino dicul. 
ſuch a vulgar error. What follows, however, it alon: 
ſome meaſure forms bis apology; for it appears, th u ar, 
the qualifications which he demanded of his ſon, othe 
_ quired induſtry, not genius. | A. 
«© Your . he, “ is the gre dmmc 
and buſy world; your immediate object is the aitais t be 
the intereſts, and the hiſtory, the conſtitutions, M reeal 
cuſtoms, and the manners of the ſeveral parts of Eon ©: 
rope. In this, any man of common ſenſe may, ople 
common application, be ſure to excel. Ancient e in | 
modern hiſtory are, by attention, eaſily attainabl atio 
Geography and chronology the fame ; none of the e to 
requiring any uncommon ſhare of genius or inventi tro, 
Speaking and writing clearly, correctly, and wilhW'cati 
eaſe-an.i grace, are certainly to be acquired, by re dear 
ding the beſt authors with care, and by attention 0 es 
eete 


the belt living models, Theſe ate the qualificatio 
; | | mol 
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ore particularly neceſſaty for you, in your department, 
Frhich you may be poſleſſed of, if you pleaſe; and 
rhich, I tell you fairly, I ſhall be very angry at you, 
f you are not; becauſe, as you have the means in 
Pour hands, it will be your own fault only. 

elf care and application are neceffary to the ac- 


on- Wuiring of thoſe qualifications, without which you can 
ry; {ever be conſiderable, nor make a figure in the world; 
ler. hey are not leſs neceſſary with regard to the leſſer ac- 


: 
De and pleaſing to ſociety. In truth, whatever is 
Worth doing at all, is worth doing well; and nothing 


em En be done well without attention: I therefore carry 
that {We neceſſity of attention down to the loweſt things, 

 ac- Nen to dancing and dreſs. Cuſtom has made dancin 
ha pmetimes neceſſary for a young man; therefore — 


while you learn it, that you may learn to do it well, 
Ind not be ridiculous, though in a ridiculous act. 
Preſs is of the ſame nature; you muſt dreſs: there- 


veta, re attend to it; not in order to rival or excel a fop in 

ori! but in order to avoid ſingularity, and conſequently 
imo dicule. Take great care always to be dreſſed like the 

r, u ſonable people of your own age, in the place where 
that 


du are; whoſe dreſs is never ſpoken of one bay or 


* What is commonly called an abſent man, is 
dmmonly either a very weak, or a very affected man; 
t be he which he will, he is, I am ſure, a very diſ- 
eeable man in company. He fails in all the com- 
Won offices of civility ; he ſeems not to know thoſe 


„ ole to-day, with whom yeſterday he appeared to 
t ae in intimacy. He takes no part in the general con- 
1a ble ration; but on the contrary, breaks into it from 


ne to time, with ſome ſtart of his own, as if he wa- 
d from a dream. This (as I ſaid before) is a ſure 
lication, either of a mind ſo weak that it is not able 


rei bear above one object at a time; or ſo affected, that 
on 08” 01d be ſuppoſed to be wholly engrofſed by, and 
atio ected to, ſome very great and important _—_— 
mc! a i 


ompliſhments, which are requiſite to make you agree- 


other, as either too negligent, or too much ſtudied. 
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Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and, (it may be 
five or ſix more, ſince the creation of the world, 
may have had a right to abſence, from that intenſe 
thought which the things they were inveſtigating re. 
quired, But if a young man, and a man of the 
world, who has no ſuch avocations to plead, wil 
claim and exerciſe that right of abſence in company, 
his pretended right ſhould, in my mind, be turned 


into an involuntary abſence, by his perpetual exclu. Bu 
ſion out of company. ere 

% However frivolous a company may be, ſtil, ite 
while you are among them, do not ſhew them, by |Mi<<"< 
your inattention, that you think them ſo; but ri Ich | 
ther take their tone, and conform in ſome degreeMP') li 
to their weakneſs, inſtead of manifeſting your cot- 
tempt for them. There is nothing that people bea 
more impatiently, or forgive leſs, than contempt; c 
and an injury is much ſooner forgotten than an inſul. 
If therefore you would rather pleaſe than offend 3 
rather be well than ill ſpoken of, rather be love 1 1 
than hated; remember to have that conſtant atten . 
tion about you, which flatters every man's little lt of. 
nity; and the want of which, by mortifying bl * 
r. _ fails to excite his reſentment, or at lei led 

is ill-will. | Z 

« My long and frequent letters, which I ſend you * 
in great doubt of their ſucceſs, put me in mind Mu 4 
certain papers, which you have, very lately, and a S 
formerly, ſent up to kites, along the ſtring, which cur. 
we called meſſengers; ſome of them the wind u: 
to blow away, others were torn by the ſtring, 2 ly & 
but few of them got up and ſtuck to the kite. Mee v. 
I will content myſelf now, as I did then, if ſon Fg 
of my preſent meſſengers do but ſtick to you. Adieu e. 

The ear] of Cheſterfield was appointed one . yer 
his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State, ſoon x of 
ter the date of the foregoing letter: the correſpo = 


dence was, therefore, in ſome meaſure, 1 ; 
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E or a time. He hints at that interruption in a letter 
Mo his ſon, dated the 2d of December, 1746. 

I have not, in my preſent ſituation, time to 
Write to you, either ſo much or ſo often as J uſed, 


'Þ 


* I hileI was in a place of much more leiſure and profit: 
* ut my affection for you muſt not be judged of by 
ny, ir number of my letters; and, though the one 
ned i fſens, the other, I aſſure you, does not.” 


But notwithſtanding what the earl of Cheſterfield 
Were ſays of the want of leiſure, he continued to 
Write pretty frequently to his dear boy, even while 
We cretary; and I ſhall continue, as formerly, to give 
Ich letters written during that time, as can throw 
Wy light upon his lordſhip's life or character. 


London, Dec. gth, O. S. 1746. 
« DEAR BOY, 


« Though I have very little time, and though I 
Writ by this poſt to Mr. Harte, [his ſon's governor ] 
Wt 1 cannot ſend a packet to Lauſanne withqut a 
Word or two to yourſelf, I thank you for your let- 
of congratulation which you wrote me, notwith= 
Wnding the pain it gave you. The accident that 
Wuſcd the pain, was, I preſume, owing to that de- 
ee of giddineſs which I have ſometimes taken the 
erty to ſpeak to you of. The poſt I am now in, 
Pugh the object of moſt people's views and defires, 
Sin ſome degree inflited upon me; and a certain 
currence of circumſtances obliged me to engage 


iter 
e 1. 
g hu 
t lea 


d uk It, But I feel that it requires more ſtrength of 
„ y and mind than I have, to go through with it: 
ee you three or four years older, you ſhould ſhare 


y trouble, and I would have taken you into my 
e; but I hope you will employ thoſe three or 
r years ſo well, as to make yourſelf capable of 
g of uſe to me, if I ſhould continue in it ſo long. 
e reading, writing, and ſpeaking the modern 
languages 
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languages correctly; the knowledge of the laws d 
nations, and the particular conſtitution of the em. 
pire ; of hiſtory, geography, and chronology, ar 
abſolutely neceſſary to this buſineſs, for which I hay 
always intended you. With theſe qualifications, you 
may very poſſibly be my ſucceſſor, though not ny 
immediate one. 

J hope you employ your whole time, which 
few people do; and that you put every moment u 
profit of ſome kind or other. I call company, walk 
ing, riding, Fc. employing one's time, and, upo 
proper occaſions, very uſefully ;- but what I canno 
forgive, in any body, is ſauntering, and doing n6- 
thing at all, with a thing ſo precious as time, anl 
ſo irrecoverable when loft. 

& Are you acquainted with any ladies at Lauſanne, 
and do you behave yourſelf with politeneſs enough 
to make them deſire your company? 

f muſt finiſh: God bleſs you" 

The next letter is in French: but as I ſuppoſe 
tranſlation may ſatisfy moſt readers, I ſhall give thi 
only. The ſubjeQis pleaſure. 


London, Feb. 24th, O. S. 174 
« SIR, | 


« In order that we may, reciprocally, keep uy 
our French, which, for want of practice, we migll 
forget, you will permit me to have the honour of 
aſſuring you of my reſpects, in that language; an 
be ſo good as to anſwer me alſo in the ſame, Nl 
that I am apprehenſive of your forgetting to ſpe 
French; fince it is probable, that two-thirds of you 
daily prattle is in that language; but becauſe, | 
you leave off writing French, you may, perhaf 
neglect that grammatical purity, and accurate d 
thography, which, in other languages, you exe 
in; and, even in French, it is better to write wt 
than ill. It is a language at leaſt, very proper i 


ſprighti 


| Earl of Cheſterfield,  r13 
78 0 
em · 
are 
have 


yſelf to theſe, and reſerve thoſe which are ſerious 
or Engliſh: I ſhall not, therefore, mention to 
ou, at preſent, your ſtudy of the law of rature 
r nations, of the rights of communities or indi- 
iduals, but rather diſcuſs the ſubje& of your 
muſements and pleaſures; for to ſay the truth, 
ne muſt have ſome. May I be permitted to in- 
ire of what nature yours are? Do they conſiſt. 
Pa little ſocial play, in good company? are they 
tle agreeable ſuppers, at which chearfulneſs and. 


N 
| 
; 
? 


1 


nn 
g 0 cency are united? or do you pay court to ſome 

ir-one, who requires ſuch attentions as may be of 
} 


We in contributing to poliſh you? Make me your 
dnfidant upon this ſubject; you ſhall not find a 
Wicre cenſor: on the contrary, I wiſh to obtain the 
Wnployment of miniſter to your pleaſures: I will 
int them ont, and even contribute to them. 
„Many young people adopt pleaſures, for which 
Dey have not the leaſt taſte, only becauſe they are 
led by that name. They often miſtake fo totally, 
to imagine, that debauchery is pleaſure. You 
uſt allow that drunkenneſs, which is equally de- 
uftive to body and mind, is a fine pleaſure. High 


wing, that draws you into a thouſand ſcrapes, 


PI ves you pennyleſs, and gives you the air and 
„ Wnners of af outrageous madman, is ano- 
65 er moſt exquiſite pleaſure; is it not? As 
* debauching with women, indeed, the con- 
c quences are only the loſs of one's noſe, a 
c : pken conſtitution, and now and then a few thruſts 


th a ſword : trifles theſe! This, however, is 
catalogue of pleaſures of moſt young people; 
o never reaſon for themſelves, but adopt, indiſ- 


name of pleaſure. I am thoroughly perſuaded 
will not tall into ſuch errors; and that, in the 
dice of your amuſements, you will be directed 
reaſon and a diſcerning taſte. 


Elegant 


Prightiy and gay ſubjects; ſo that I ſhall confine” 


minately, what others chuſe to call by the ſeduc- 


cer 
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« Flegant company; the pleaſures ↄf the table, 
within proper bounds; moderate play, hid. , 
amuſes without ruffling ; and the gay and ſprighth gir 
converſations of women of wit and faſhion, are the befc 
true pleaſures of a gentleman ; pleaſures wid brain 
cauſe neither ſickneſs, ſhame, nor repentance a 
Whatever exceeds theſe becomes low vice, brutal oupl 
paſſion, debauchery, and inſanity of mind; nne 
which, far from giving ſatisfaction, bring an dn or 
honour and diſgrace. Adieu.“ tere 

In the following letter, among many others, hi 
lordſhip diſcovers a peculiar partiality to Freni 
manners: ard they undoubtedly have their advar- 


cc 
tages; particularly for a man deſigned to act in v 
public character, as they make him equally eaſy an nfibly 
recollected upon all occaſions. But an utter way... 
of the ſenſe of ſhame, and ſheepiſh baſhtulnet ely ſ 
are almoſt equally hurtful to the owner: the e v. 
prevents a man from diſplaying himſelf to advantag m N 
the other makes all his eloquence and addreſs ine .--, 
fectual; and between theſe two extremes general juſtic 
lies the difference between' an Engliſhman and Th 
Frenchman. I ſhould therefore think that a ve ee + 
bred Engliſhman (a character by no means ſcarce in as 
preſent, whatever it might be when his lord te t 
wrote) has as good a chance to touch the perfect bre 
of human nature as a Frenchman, if not a better qfulr 
for a certain degree of diffidence of ourſelves, or ul. bye, 
impreſſion of reſpect for thoſe we addreſs, is eſſa m m. 
tial to perſuade. It is highly flattering to hun, you 
pride, as well as neceſſary to convince others of 0 ating 
ſincerity ; whereas the perfect eaſe of peric}.4i0 
French politeneſs arms our pride even againſt e, tn 
quence itſelf; and Cicero, with ſuch an air, iy he 
ſpoke in vain : nobody would have believed hin lc Vi. 
earneſt, But that accompliſhed Roman was ſo ac 
tant from French unconcern, that he never aſcend tain] 


the roſtrum, he tells us, without trembling, * 


U 
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certainly never did without perſuading ; and the 
Na officer, who aſking a favour of Lewis XIV. and 
Wot being able to conclude his diſcourſe, ſaid, 
Sir, I hope you will believe I do not tremble thus 
before your enemies,“ had as little difficulty to 
Wbtain his requeſt, as if he had been perfectly un- 
eerned in the preſence of majeſty. — This much I 
ought neceſſary to ſay in vindication of Engliſh 
janners ; or, at leaſt to ſhew, that a ſervile imita- 
on of French manners would not be attended with 
tter conſequences, even to the MAN of the WORLD, 


London, March 6th, O. S. 1747. 


C DEAR BOY, 

« Whatever you do, will always affect me, very 
nfibly, one way or another; and I am now moſt 
ang recably affected, by two letters, which I have 
ely ſeen from Lauſanne, upon your ſubject; the 
e was from Madame St. Germain, the other 


4 
4 
2 
50 
* 


om Monſicur Pampigny : they both give ſo good 
nv account of you, that I thought myſelf obliged, 
9 juſtice both to them and to you, to let you know 
in 


Thoſe who deſerve a good character, ought to 
ve the ſatisfaction of knowing that they have it, 
rce ch as a reward and as an encouragement. They 


[|-bred ; and that the Engliſh cruſt of aukward 
ere ſhtulneſs, ſhyneſs, and roughneſs, (of which, by 
e bye, you had your ſhare) is pretty well rubbed off. 
am moſt heartily glad of it ; for, as I have often 
aum you, thoſe leſſer talents, of an engaging, inſi- 


of ing manner, and eaſy good-breeding, a genteel 
er 2viour and addreſs, are of infinitely more advan- 
t e., than they are generally thought to be, eſpe- 
r, y here in England. | 
him F< Virtue and learning, like gold, have their in- 
{0 08M ſic value ; but if they are not poliſhed, they 
ſcench tainly loſe a great deal ot their luſtre: and even 
ng, poliſhed 


U 


ite that you are not only decrotte, but tolerably 
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poliſhed braſs will paſs upon more people than 
rough gold. What a number of fins does the chear. 
ful, eaſy good-breeding of the French frequently 
cover? Many of them want common ſenſe, many 
more common learning; but, in general, they 
make up ſo much, by their manner, for thoſe de. 
fects, that, frequently, they paſs undiſcovered. 

J have often ſaid, and do think, that a French 
man, who, with a fund of virtue, learning, and 


good ſenſe, has the manners and good-breeding d Af 
his country, is the perfection of human nature. Th 3 | 


perfection you may, if you pleaſe, and I hope you 
will, arrive at. Yow know what virtue is: you ma) 
have it if you will; it is in every man's power; 
and miſerable. is the man who has it not. God 
ſenſe, God has given you. Learning, you alrea 
poſſeſs enough of, to have in a reaſonable time, al 
that a man need have; With this, you are throw 
out early into the world, where it will be your ont 


fault if you do not acquire all the other accompliſh the 
ments neceſſary to complete and adorn your chat Bk 
ter. You will do well to make your compliment n 
to Madame St. Germain and Monſieur Fampig chan 
ny; and tell them, how ſenſible you are of thei iy 
partiality to you, in the advantageous teſtimonie . 5 
which, you are informed, they have given of yo TR 
here. | 2 

« Adieu! Continue to deſerve ſuch teſtimonies * 
and then you will not only deſerve, but enjoy, m 13 


trueſt affection. 


The ſubje& of pleaſure is here again reſumed. 


London, March 27th, O. S. 174). 

«© DEAR BOY, | | 
* Pleaſure is the rock which moſt young people 
ſplit upon; they launch out with crowded fails f 
queſt of it, but without a compaſs to direct thell 


coutſe, or reaſon ſufficient to ſteer the veſſel; , 
wal 
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pr Pant of which, pain and ſhame, inſtead of plea- 
Wl ure, are the returns of their voyage. -Do not 


Ihink that I mean to ſnarl at pleaſure, like a Stoic, 
: r to preach againſt it like a parſon; no, I mean to 
joint it out, and recommend it to you, like an Epi- 
Forean: I wiſh you a great deal; and my only view 
to hinder you from miſtaking it. 

« The character which moſt young men firſt aim 
Wt, is that of a man of pleaſure ; but they generally 
ke it upon truſt ; and inſtead of conſulting their 
Nun taſte and inclinations, they blindly adopt what- 
Wer thoſe, with whom they chiefly converſe, are 
leaſed to call by the name of pleaſure ; and a man 


a Pleaſure, in the _ acceptation of that phraſe, 
7 cans only, a beaſtly drunkard, an abandoned whore- 
outer, and a profligate ſwearer and curſer. As it 

ay be of uſe to you, I am not unwilling, though 


the ſame time aſhamed, to own, that the vices of 
youth proceeded much more from my filly 
ſolution of being, what I heard called a man of 
2aſure, than frem my own inclinations. I al- 


PP ays naturally hated drinking; and yet I have often 
oy unk, with diſguſt at the time, attended by great 
_ kneſs the next day, only becauſe I then conſidered 


inking as a neceſſary qualification for a fine gen- 
man, and a man of pleaſure. 

„The ſame as to gaming. I did not want mo- 
„ and conſequently had no occaſion to play for 
but I thought play another ingredient in the 
poſition of a man of pleaſure, and accordingly 
lunged into it without defire, at firſt ; ſacrificed 


* houſand real pleaſures to it; and made myſelf 
zeopl dly uneaſy by it, for thirty the beſt years of my 
ails il 


<1 was even abſurd enough, for a little while, 


theit . ; 
|. fa lwear, by way of adorning and completing the 
vals; character which I affected; but this folly I 


laid aſide, upon finding both the guilt and the 
cency of it. | 
« Thus 


PX 2 _— N — 
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Thus ſeduced by faſhion, and blindly adopting 


nominal pleaſures, I loſt real ones; and my fortune 
impaired, and my conſtitution ſhattered, are, [ 
confeſs, the juſt puniſhment of my errors. 

« Take warning then by them; chuſe your 
pleaſures for yourſelf, and do not let them be im- 
poſed upon you. Follow nature, and not faſhion: 
weigh the preſent enjoyment of your pleaſures, 
againſt the neceſſary conſequences of them, and then 
let your own common ſenſe determine your choice, 

& Were I to begin the world again, with the ex- 
perience which I now have of it, I would lead a life 
of real, not imaginary pleaſure. I would enjoy the 
pleaſures of the table, and of wine; but ſtop ſhort 
of the pains inſeparably annexed to an exceſs in 
either. I would not, at twenty years, be a preach- 
ing miſſionary of abſtemiouſneſs and ſobriety ; and 
I ſhould let others do as they would, without for- 
mally and ſententiouſly rebuking them for it; but! 
would be moſt firmly reſolved, not to deſtroy my 
own faculties and conſtitution, in complaiſance to 
thoſe who have no regard to their own, I would 
play to give me pleaſure, but not to give me pain; 
that is, I would play for trifles, in mixed compa- 
nies, to amuſe myſelf, and conform to cuſtom ; but 
would take care not to venture for ſums, which, it 
I won, I ſhould not be the better for; but, if I loſt, 
would be under a difficulty to pay; and, when paid, 
would oblige me to retrench in ſeveral other articles, 
Not to mention the quarrels which deep play com- 
monly occaſions. | 

« ] would paſs ſome of my time in reading, and 
the reſt in the company of people of ſenſe and 
learning, and chiefly thoſe above me : and I would 
frequent the mixed companies of men and women 
of faſhion, which though often frivolous, yet the) 
unbend and refreſh the mind, not uſeleſsly, becauſe 


they certainly poliſh and ſoften the manners. 
6 Theſe 
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« 'Theſe would be my pleaſures and amuſements, 


if I were to live the laſt thirty years over again; 
they are rational ones; and moreover I will tell 


you, they are really the faſhionable ones: for the 


| others are not, in truth, the pleaſures of what I 


call people of faſhion, but of thoſe who only call 
themſelves ſo. Does good . Crs to have a 
man reeling drunk among them? Or to ſee another 
tearing his hair, and blaſpheming, for having loſt 


at play more than he is able to pay? Or a whore- 


maſter with half a noſe, and crippled by coarſe and 
infamous debauchery? No; thoſe who practiſe, 
and much more thoſe who brag of them, make no 
part of good company ; and are moſt unwillingly, 
if ever, admitted into it. 

« A real man of faſhion and pleaſure obſerves 
decency; at leaſt, neither borrows nor affects vices; 
and if he unfortunately has any, he gratifies them 
with choice, delicacy, and ſecrecy. 

© | have not mentioned the pleaſures of the 
mind, (which are the ſolid and permanent ones) 
becauſe they do not come under the head of what 
people commonly call pleaſures ; which they ſeem 
to confine, to the ſenſes. The pleaſure of virtue, 
of charity, and of learning, is true and laſting plea- 
lure ; which I hope you will be well and long at- 
quainted with. Adieu.“ 

The ſubje& is continued in the following letter. 

London, April 14th, O. S. 1747. 
« DEAR BOY, - 

© If you feel half the pleaſure from the conſci- 
ouſneſs of doing well, that I do from the informa- 
tions I have lately received in your favour from Mr. 
Harte, I ſhall have little occaſion to exhort or ad- 
moniſh you, any more, to do what your own ſatis- 
faction and ſelf-love will ſufficiently prompt you to. 
Mr. Harte tells me that you attend, that you apply 
to your ſtudies ; and that, beginning to underſtand, 
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you begin to taſte them. This pleaſure will in. 
creaſe, and keep pace with your attention; fo that 
the balance will be greatly to your advantzge. You 
may remember, that I have always earneſtly recom- 
mended to you, to do what you are about, be that 
what it will; and to do nothing elſe at the ſame 
Do not imagine, that I mean, by this, tha 
you ſhould attend to, and plod at your book all day 


time. 


« 7] 
: object, 
Fhurry, 
ſympto 
Hou re 
though 
beauty 


: dorf de 


long; far from it: I mean that you ſhould have EP uffend 


your pleaſures too ; and that you ſhould attend to 
them, for the time, as much as to your ſtudies; 
and, if you do not attend equally to both, you wil 
neither have improvement or ſatisfaction from either, 

&« A man is fit for neither buſineſs nor pleaſure, 
who either cannot or does not, command and dired 
his attention to the preſent object, and, in ſome de- 
gree, baniſh, for that time, all other objects from 
If at a ball, a ſupper, or a party of 
pleaſure, a man were to be ſolving, in his own 
mind, a problem in Euclid, he would be a very bat 


his thoughts. 


companion, and make a poor figure in that com. 
pany ; or if, in ſtudving a problem in bis cloſet, he 
were to think of a minuet, I am apt to believe that 
he would make a very poor mathematician. 

© There is time enough for every thing, in the 
courſe of the day, if you do but one thing at once; 
but there 1s not time enough in the year if you wil 
do two things at a time. The penfionary de Witt, 
who was torn to pieces in the year 1672, did the 
whole buſineſs of the Republic, yet had time left to 
go to aſſemblies in the evening, and ſup in cont 


pany. Being aſked, how he could poflibly fin 
time to go through ſo much buſineſs, and yet amul 
himſelf in the evenings as he did? he anſwered, 
There was nothing ſo eaſy ; for that it was on 
doing one thing at a time, and never putting of 
any thing till to-morrow, that could be done tC 


day. | 
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F « This ſteady and undiſſipated attention to ane 
object, is a ſure mark of a ſuperior genius; as 
hurry, buſtle, and agitation, are the never-failing 
ſhymptoms of a weak and frivolous mind. When 
Vou read Horace, attend to the juſtneſs of his 
thoughts, the happineſs of his diftion, and the 
beauty of his poetry; and do not think of Puffen- 
orf de Homine et Cive : and when you are reading 
Puffendorf, do not think of Madame de St. Ger- 
main; nor of Puffendorf when you are talking to 
Madame de St. Germain.” | 
It will be unneceſſary to make any apology for 
nſerting the following letter; for, though the pre- 
epts in it are few, it contains the names of ſeveral 
ollections of letters, which will do more to form a 
erkect epiſtolary ſtile, than a volume on the ſubject 
ff letter-writing : and his lordſhip's recommenda- 
ion will certainly be of weight. 


London, July 2oth, O. S. 1747. 
« DEAR BOY, | 


« In your mamma's letter, which goes here en- 
loſed, you will find one from my ſiſter, to thank 
ou for the Arquebuſade water which you ſent her, 
nd which ſhe takes very kindly. She would not 
ow me her letter to you; but told me, that it 
ontained good wiſhes and good advice; and, as [ 
now ſhe will ſhew- your letter in anſwer to her's, 
ſend you here encloſed the draught of the letter 
hich I would have you write to her. I hope you 
ill not be offended at my offering you my aſſiſtance 
pon this occaſion : becauſe, I preſume, that as 
t you are not much uſed to write to ladies, 

* A propos of letter-writing ; the beſt models 
at you can form yourſelf upon, are Cicero, Car- 
nal d'Offat, Madame Sevigne, and Comte Buſſy 
abutin, Cicerg's/Epiſtles to Atticus, and to his 
miliar friends, are the beſt examples that you can 
Vox. I. 88 imitate, 


* 
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imitate, in the friendly and familiar ſtile, The fim- 


plicity and clearneſs of Cardinal d'Oſſat's letters, WexpeR, 
ſhew how letters of buſineſs ought to be written: Ncomple: 


no affected turns, no attempt at wit, obſcure or Everyer 
perplex his matter; which is always plainly and ho ha 
clearly ſtated, as buſineſs always fhould be. For ſecute, 
gay and amuſing letters, for -njou#ment and badinage, veral op 
there are none that equal Comte Buſſy's and Ma- upon tt 


dame Sevigne's. They are fo natural, that they ho tel 
ſeem to be the extempore converſations of two he who 
people of wit, rather than letters; which are com. TIN 
monly ſtudied, though they ought not to be ſo. I Vean, 2 
would adviſe you to let thoſe books be part of your producti 


itinerant library ; they will both amuſe and inform * 
z 


ou. | 
: I have not time to add any more now; ſo good Jf U tell 
night.“ ortune 
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The following letter is upon lying; and from the 
ec{ription of a vain har, with which it concludes, 
it appears that his lordſhip would have excelled in 
comedy : for there is a particularity and truth in it, 
which is rarely to be found, even in taſte and obſer- 
vation. 


London, Sept. 21ſt, O. S. 1747. 
«© DEAR BOY, 

6] do not wonder that you were ſurpriſed at the 
credulity and ſuperſtition of the Papiſts at Einſied 
len, and at their abſurd ſtories of their chapel. But 
remember, at the ſame time, that errors and mi{- 
takes, however groſs, in matters of opinion, if 


they are ſincere, are to be pitied ; but not puniſhed © Pear 
nor laughed at. The blindneſs of the underſtand Noncealed 
ing is as much to be pitied, as the blindneſs of the as had th 
eyes; and there is neither jeſt nor.guilt in a mau methin 

loſing his way in either caſe, Charity bids us {« WW way 7 
him right if we can, by arguments and perſuaſions; rgiven. 

but charity, at the ſame time, forbids, either er to rem 
puniſh or ridicule his misfortune, Every man's res mething 


ton is, and muſt be his guide; and I may as wel 
expect 
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expect, that every man ſhould be of my ſize and 
complexion, as that he ſhould reaſon juſt as J do. 
Every man ſeeks for truth; but God only knows 
ho has found it. It is, therefore, as unjuſt to per- 
ſecute, as it is abſurd to ridicule people for thoſe ſe- 
Everal opinions which they cannot help entertaining 
upon the conviction of their reaſon. It is the man 
ho tells, or who acts a lie, that is guilty, and not 
the who honeſtly and ſincerely believes the lie. 

« ] really know nothing more crrminal, more 
mean, and more ridiculous, than lying. It is the 
production either of malice, cowardice, or vanity ; 
and generally miſſes of its aim in every one of theſe 
views; for lies are always detected, ſooner of later. 
f I tell a malicious lie, in order to affect any man's 
ortune or charader, I may indeed injure him for 
ſome time; but I ſhall be ſure to be the greateſt ſuf- 
ferer myſelf at laſt; for, as ſoon as ever | am de- 
eected (and detected I moſt certainly ſhall be) I am 
blaſted for the infamous attempt; and whatever is 
aid afterwards, to the diſadvantage of that perſon, 
however true, paſſes for calumny. If I lie, or equivo- 
ate, for it is the ſame thing, in order to ex my- 
elf of ſomething that I have ſaid or done, and to 
avoid the danger or ſhame that I apprehended from 
t, I diſcover, at once, my fear, as well as my falſe- 
ood ; and only increaſe, inſtead of avciding, the 
danger and the ſhame ; I ſhow myſelf to be the low- 
ſt and meaneſt of mankind, and am ſure to be al- 


. — 


ays treated as ſuch. | 
Fear, inſtead of avoiding, invites danger; for 
0 Woncealed cowards will inſult known ones; If one 
he as had the misfortune to be in the wrong, there is 
þ | vmething noble in frankly owning it; it is the on- 
c 


y way of atoning for it, and the only way of being 
Prgiven, Equivocating, evading, ſhuffling, in or- 
er to remove a preſent danger or inconveniency, is 
mething ſo mean, and betrays ſo much fear, that 
G whoever 
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can preſent the ſeveral views of Switzerland to ti 
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whoever pradtiſes them, always deſerves to be, and 
often will be kicked. 

There is another ſort of lies, inoffenſive enough 
in themſelves, but wonderfully ridiculous; I mean 
thoſe lies which a miſtaken vanity ſuggeſts, that de. 
feat the very end for which they are calculated, and 
terminate in the humiliation and confuſion of their 
author, who is ſure to be detected. Theſe ar: 
chiefly narrative and hiſtorical lies, all intended to do 
infinite honour to their author. He is always the hero 
of his own romances ; he has been in dangers from 
which nobody but himſelf ever eſcaped ; he has ſeen 
with his own eyes, whatever other people have heard 
or read of: he has had more bonnes fortunes, than 
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ever he knew women; and has rid more miles pol}, 6 T 
in one day, than ever courier went in two. He ii. wor 
ſoon diſcovered, and as ſoon becomes the object «f by deſc 
univerſal contempt and ridicule. Remember then, to be ac 
as long as you live, that nothing but ſtrict truth cu duſt of 
carry you through the world, with either your con- no more 
ſcience or your honour unwounded, It is not only jiciouſ 
your duty but your intereſt: as a proof of which Courts 
you may always obſerve, that the greateſt fools zu world ir 
the greateſt liars. For my own part, [ judge d hun 
every man's truth by his degree of underſtanding Mund moc 
Adieu!“ a 8 t: whe 
In the following letter his lordſhip touches on that erally x 
knowledge of the world, which he afterwards treu tea, 
at ſo much length. eneral 
| rading | 
London, OQa. 2d, O. 8. 1747. hereas 
« DEAR BOY, N. 
5 a de ſeen, 
« By your letter of the 18th paſt, N. S. I f in p 
that you are a tolerable good landſcape painter, a „ 11. 


out its ON 
hat one 
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curious. I am very glad of it, as it is a proof d 
ſome attention; but I hope you will be as goo! 
portrait painter, which is a much more noble ſcienat 
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By portraits, you will eaſily judge, that I do not 
mean the outlines and the colouring of the human 
figure; but the inſide of the heart and mind of man. 

This ſcience requires more attention, ôbſerva- 
| WE tion, and penetration, than the other; as indeed it 

is infinitely more uſeful. Search therefore, with the 
| WE preateſt care, into the characters of all thoſe with 
, whom you converſe ; endeavour to diſcover their 
predominant paſſions, their prevailing weakneſſes, 
their vanities, their follies, and their humours ; with 
all the right and wrong, wiſe and filly ſprings of hu- 
man actions, which make ſuch inconfiſtent and 
whimſical beings of us rational creatures. A mode- 
rate ſhare of penetration, with great attention, will 
infallibly make theſe neceſſary diſcoveries, 

e This is the true knowledge of the world; and 
the world is a country which nobody ever yet knew 
by deſcription z one muſt travel through it one's ſelf 
to be acquainted with it. The ſcholar who, in the 
duſt of his cloſet, talks or writes of the world, knows 


1 


PIER 


vo more of it, than that orator did of war, who ju- 
lf Jiciouſly endeavoured to inſtruct Hannibal in it. 
WC ourts and camps are the only places to learn the 
at world in. There alone all kinds of characters reſort, 


and human nature is ſeen in all the various ſhapes 
and modes, which education, cuſtom, and habit give 
t: whereas, in all other places, one local mode ge- 
erally prevails, and produces a ſeeming, though not 
\ 1eal, ſameneſs of character. For example, one 
eneral mode diſtinguiſhes an univerſity, another a 
rading town, a third a ſea-port town, and fo on; 
hereas at a Capita], where the prince or the ſupreme 
power reſides, ſome of all theſe various modes are to 
de ſeen, and ſeen in action too, exerting their utmoſt 

kill in purſuit of their ſeveral objects. 
„Human nature is the ſame all over the world; 
ut its operations are ſo varied by education and habit, 
hat one muſt ſee it in all its dreſſes, in order to be 
numately acquainted with it. The paſſion of am- 
G 3 ; bition, 
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bition, for inſtance, is the ſame in a courtier, a fo 
dier, or an eccleſiaſtic; but, from their different 
educations and habits, they will take very different 
methods to gratify it. Civility, which is a diſpoſ. 
tion to accommodate and oblige others, is eſlentially 


people 
on a 

= grower 
. | {tock 0 


ce 
the ſame in every country ; but good-breeding, as it 15 
is called, which is the manner of exerting that dil. 85 5 
poſition, is different in almoſt every country, ani thi * 
merely local; and every man of ſenſe imitates and ae 
conforms to that local good- breeding of the place ot ma 
which he is at. —A conformity and flexibility 0 well. © 
manners is neceſſary in the courſe of the world; tha ſhould 
is, with regard to all things, which are not wrong r pe 
in themſelves. The verſatile ingenium is the mol l 
uſeful of all. It can turn itſelf inſtantly from one at 
object to another, aſſuming the proper manner for eg 
each. It can be ſerious with the grave, chearful with 2 : 
the; gay, and trifling with the frivolous. Endeavour, 1 f. 
by all means, to acquire this talent, for it is a very they k 
great one.” | ſome a 
The ſubjeR of the world is continued in this let. of oa 
ter, with ſome very deep and judicious obſervation impruc 
with regard to company and friends. 144 Þ 
London, Oct. 9th, O. S. 1774. compa 
« DEAR BOY, . 
« People of your age, have, commonly, an ut- will f 
guarded frankneſs about them; which makes then their o 
the eaſy prey and bubbles of the artful and the expe- > 6 
rienced : they look upon every knave, or fool, who { $ Ve 
tells them that he is their friend, to be really ſo ; and 1 0 * 
pay that profeſſion of ſimulated friendſhip, with an . 0 - 
indiſcreet and unbounded confidence, always to theit met 
loſs, often to their ruin. Beware, therefore, now the ſar 
that you are coming into the world, of theſe proffer- ſhip © 
ed friendſhips. Receive them with great civility, ſhip, 1 
but with great incredulity tov; and pay them with your p 
compliments, but not with confidence, Do not let Bi are Ky 
your vanity, and ſoif- love, make you ſuppoſe that BY (cure 


people 
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people become your friend, at firſt fight, or even up- 
on a ſhort acquaintance, Real friendſhip is a ſlow 
grower; and never thrives, unleſs ingrafted upon a 
E ſtock of known and reciprocal merit. . 

There is another kind of nominal friendſhip, 
among young people, which is warm for the time, 
but, by good luck, of ſhort duration. This friend- 
ſzhip is haſtily produced, by their being accidentally 
E thrown together, and purſuing the ſame courſe of 
riot and debauchery. A fine friendſhip, truly ! and 
well cemented by drunkenneſs and lewdneſs.—It 
E ſhould rather be called a conſpiracy againſt morals 
and good manners, and be puniſhed as ſuch by the 
civil magiſtrate, However, they have the impu- 
dence, and folly, to call this confederacy, a friend- 
ſhip, They lend one another money, for bad pur- 
poles; they engage in quarrels, offenſive and defen- 
live, for their accomplices; they tell one another all 
they know, and often more too ; when, of a ſudden, 
ſome accident diſperſes them, and they think no more 
of each other, unleſs it be to betray and laugh at their 
| imprudent confidence. 

Remember to make a great difference between 
companions and friends; for a very complaiſant and 
agreeable companion may, and often does, prove a 
very improper and a very dangerous friend. People 
will, in a great degree, and not without reaſon, form 
their opinion of you, upon that which they have of 
your friends; and there is a Spaniſh proverb, which 
ſays very juſtly, tell me who you live with, and I will 
tell you what you are, One may fairly ſuppoſe, that 
a man, who makes a knave or a fool his friend, has 
ſomething very bad to do, or to conceal. But, at 
the ſame time that you carefully decline the friend- 
ſhip of knaves and fools, if it can be called friend- 
ſhip, there is no occaſion to make. either of them 
your enemies, wantonly, and unprovoked; for they 
are numerous bodies; and I would rather-chuſe a 
ſecure neutrality, than alliance, or war, with either 
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of them. You may be a declared enemy to their 
vices and follies, without being marked out by them 
as a perſonal one, Their enmity is the next dange- 
rous thing to their friendſhip. —Have a real reſerve 
with almoſt every body; and have a ſeeming reſerve 
with almoſt nobody; for it is very diſagreeable to 
ſeem reſerved, and very dangerous not to be fo, 
Few people find the true medium; many are ridi. 
culouſly myſterious and reſerved upon trifles ; and 
many imprudently communicative of all they knoy, 
© The next thing to the choice of your friends, i; 
the choice of your company. Endeavour, as much 
as you can, to keep company with people above 
you. There you riſe, as much as you fink with 
people below you; for (as I have mentioned before) 
you are, whatever the company you keep is. Do 
not miſtake, when I ſay company above you, and 
think that I mean wi:h regard to their birth ; that is 
the leaſt conſideration : but I mean with * . to 
their merit, and the light in which the world cou- 
ſiders them. | 
There are two ſorts of good company; one, 


which is called the beau monde, and conſiſts of thoſe} 


people who have the lead in courts, and is the ga 
part of life; the other conſiſts of thoſe who ar: 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiar merit, or who excel in 
ſome particular and valuable art or ſcience, For my 
own part, I uſed to think myſelf in company s 
much above me, when I was with Mr. Addiſon and 


Mr. Pope, as if I had been with all the princes in 


Europe. What I mean by low company, which 
ſhould by all means be avoided, is the company d 
thoſe, who, abſolutely inſignificant and contemptible 
in themſelves, think they are honoured by being in 
your company, and who flatter every vice and fol 
you have, in order to engage you to converſe witl 
them. The pride of being the firſt of the company, 
is but too common; but it is very filly, and ver) 
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| prejudicial, Nothing in the world lets down a cha- 
| racter more, than that wrong turn. | 
| <« You may poſſibly aſk me, whether a man has 
it always in his power to get into the beſt company? 
and how? I ſay, yes, he has, by deſerving it; pro- 
vided he is but in circumſtances which enable him to 
appear upon the footing of a gentleman. Merit and 
ood breeding will make their way every where, 
Levis will introduce him, and good breeding 
will endear him to the beſt companies; for, as I have 
often told you, politeneſs and good-breeding are ab- 
ſolutely neceflary to adorn any, or all other good 
qualities or talents. Without them, no knowledge, 
no perfection whatſoever, is ſeen in its beſt light. 
The ſcholar, without good-breeding, is a pedant ; 
the philoſopher, a cynic; the ſoldier, a brute ; and 
every man diſagreeable. Adieu!“ 

The following letter is a kind of epitome of that 
ſyſtem of breeding, which is afterwards treated fo 
much at large. hat his lordſhip ſays of women, 
with regard to flattery, is ſome what ſevere; but, I 
am afraid too juſt. 


London, OR. 16th, O. 8. 1747. 


« DEAR BOY, 

« The art of pleaſing is a very neceſſary one to 
poſſeſs; but a very difficult one acquire, It can 
hardly be reduced to rules; and your own good 
ſenſe and obſervation will teach you 'more of it 
than I can, Do as you would be done by, is the 


10 ſureſt method that I know of pleaſing. Obſerve care- 
ol what pleaſes you in others, and probably the ſame 

ve gs in you will pleaſe others. If you are pleaſed 
9 ith the complaiſance and attention, of others to 


your humours, your taſtes or your weaknefles, de- 
dend upon it the ſame complaiſance and attention, 
dn your part, to theirs, will equally pleaſe them. 


0 not pretend to give it; be ſerious, gay, or even 
fling, as you find the preſent humour of the compa- 
G5 ny: 


: 
— — — * — 


Take the ton of the company, that you are in, and 
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ny: this is an attention due from every individual 9 . pany 
the majority.“ i wou 
This obſervation is excellent and univerſally A tei 
plicable. : . and, 
© Do not tell ſtories in company; there isnothin "ai 
more tedious and diſagreeable: if by Chance youll ich, 
know a very ſhort ſtory, and exceedingly -applicabl "PA 
to the preſent ſubject of converſation, tell it in as fey Nay; 
words as poſſible ; and even then, throw it out th ' BY 
you do not love to tell ſtories ; but that the ſhortne the 
of it tempted you. Of all things, baniſh the egotiln tions, 
out of your converſation, and never think of entertainWr-1ator 
ing people with your own perſonal concerns, or price a i 
vate affairs ; though they are intereſting to you, the « J 
are tedious and impertinent to every body elle : der iend(] 
ſides that, one cannot keep one's own private affair 
too ſecret, Whatever you think your own excelle 
cies may be, do not affectedly diſplay them in cone, w 
pany nor labour, as many people do, to give th bne, at 
turn to the converfation, which may ſupply you willen h. 
an opportunity of exhibiting them. If they are 1) at le 
they will infallibly be diſcovered, without your poin hey lov 
ing them out yourſelf, and with much more ad now tt 
tage. Never maintain an argument with heat aereq up 
clamour, though you think or know yourſelf to be ¶ Het are d 
the right; but give your opinion modeſtly and coolli mple: 
which is the only way to convince; and, if that coolest ſta 
not do, try to change the converſation, by layiny ad the i. 
with good humour, We ſhall hardly COnV10BV: enviec 
one another, nor is it neceſſary that we ſhouered a c 
© fo let us talk of ſomething elſe.” ; erefore 
* Remember that there is a local propriety to Mis abilit. 
obſerved in all companies; and that what is extreme as it 
ly proper in one company may be, and often is, highWhich th 
improper in another. : ould tu 
« The jokes, the bons mots, the little adventu a po! 
which may do very well in one company, will ſe nene 5 
flat and tedious, when related in another. The pal «: 9 
ticular characters, the habits, the cant of one 10 nity, 


men, « 
Jency, i 
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pany may give merit to a word, or geſture, which 
would have none at all if diveſted of thoſe aceiden- 
tal circumſtances. Here people very commonly err; 
and, fond of ſomething that has entertained them in 

one _—_— and in certain circumſtances, repeat it 

with emphaſis in another, where it is either inſipid, or 
it may be, offenſive, by being ill-timed, or miſplaced. 
Nay; they often do it with this filly preamble; * I 
vill tell you an excellent thing ;' or, I will tell you 
© the beſt thing in the world.“ This raiſes expecta- 
tions, which, when abſolutely diſappointed, make the 
relator of this excellent thing look, very deſervedly, 
like a fool. 

« If you would particularly gain the affection and 
friendſhip, of particular people, whether men or wo- 
men, endeavour to find out their predominant excel» 
Jency, if they have one, and their prevailing weak- 
neſs, which every body has; and do juſtice to the 
dne, and ſomething more than juſtice to the other. 
len have various objects in which they may excel, 
or at leaſt would be thought to excel; and, though 
hey love to hear juſtice done to them, where they 
now that they excel, yet they are moſt and beſt flat- 
ered upon thoſe points where they wiſh to excel, and 
jet are doubtful whether they do or not. As for ex- 
mple : cardinal Richlieu, who was undoubtedly the 


ad the idle vanity of being thought the beſt poet too; 


ered a Criticiſm to be written upon the Cid. Thoſe, 
erefore, who flattered ſkilfully, ſaid little to him of 
is abilities in ſtate affairs, or at leaſt but en paſſant, 
das it might naturally occur, But the incenſe 
hich they gave him, the ſmoke of which they knew, 
ould turn his head in their favour, was a bel eſprit 
da poet. Why ? Becauſe he was ſure of one ex- 
* and diſtruſtful as to the other. W269 
* You will eaſily diſcover every man's prevailing 
nity, by obſerving his favourite topic of converſa- 

tiong 


bleſt ſtateſman of his time, or perhaps of any other, 


e envied the great Corneille his reputation, and or- 


. 
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tion; for every man talks moſt of what he has md a wor 
a mind to be thought to excel in. Touch him hy is a ce 
there, and you touch him to the quick. The 1a one v 
Sir Robert Walpole, (who was certainly an able maj make 
was little open to flattery upon that head; for he ui my en 
in no doubt himſelf about it, but his prevailing weak: poſe) 
neſs was, to be thought to have a polite and hapy 40 © 
turn to gallantry ; of which he had undoubtedly e infiniti 
than any man living; it was his favourite and fu degree 
quent ſubject of converſation: which proved, from 
thoſe who had any penetration, that it was his pu of the 
vailing weakneſs. And they applied to it with ſuccek, the pet 
«© Women have, in general, but one objech to ob 
which is their beauty; upon which, ſcarce any fia-WiW thies, 
tery is too groſs for them to ſwallow. Nature h and th 
hardly formed a woman ugly enough, to be inſenſibe to ſect 
to flattery upon her perſon ; if her face is fo ſhock-Wi ly, to 
ing, that ſhe muſt, in ſome degree, be conſcious of it ſuch a 
her figure and her air, ſhe truſts, make ample amen had pre 
for it. If her figure is deformed, her face, ſhe thin ſerved 
counterbalances it. If they are both bad, ſhe com to ſuck 
forts heifelf, that ſhe has graces 3 a certain manner; preſent 
a je ne ſais quoi, ſtill more engaging than beauiy. ters ſe] 
J his truth is evident, from the ſtudied and elabs makes 
rate dreſs of the uglieſt women in the world, of you 
undoubted, unconteſted, conſcious beauty, is, of al 4 T 
women, the leaſt ſenſible of flattery upon that head your in 
ſhe knows it is her due, and is therefore obliged to n with I } 
body, for giving it her. She muſt be flattered up paid th: 


her underſtanding; which, though ſhe may poſkbly 
not doubt of herſelf, yet ſhe ſuſpects that men ma 
diſtruſt. 


„Do not miſtake me, and think that I mean to 


recommend to you abject and criminal flattery : no; 


ſhall ne 


Adieu.“ 
The 


ters to 
contain 


flatter nobody's vices or crimes : on the contrary, ab reader 

hor and diſcourage them, But there is no living is 

the world without a complaiſant indulgence for peo- 

ple's weakneſſes, and innocent, though ridiculous r. 

nities, If a man has a mind to be thought wiſer, - 
| a wWom 


a woman handſomer, than they really are, their errcr 
is a comfortable one to themſelves, and an innocent 
one with regard to other people; and I would rather 
make them my friends, by indulging them in it, than 
my enemies, by endeavouring (and that to no pur- 
# poſe) to undeceive them. | 

«« There are little attentions, likewiſe, which are 
infinitely engaging, and which ſenſibly affect that 
degree of pride and ſelf love, which is inſeparable 
from human nature; as they are unqueſtionable proofs 
of the regard and conſideration which we have for 
the perſons to whom we pay them. As for example; 
to obſerve the little habits, the likings, the antipa- 
thies, and the taſtes of thoſe whom we would gain; 
and then take care to provide them with the one, and 
to ſecure them from the other; giving them, gentee- 
y, to underſtand, that you had obſerved they liked 
ſuch a diſh, or ſuch a room ; for which reaſon you 
had prepared it: or, on the contrary, that having ob- 
ſerved they had an averſion to ſuch a diſh, a diſlike 
to ſuch a perſon, &c. you had taken care to avoid 
preſenting them. Such attention, to ſuch trifles, flat- 
ters ſelf-love much more than greater things, as it 


of your thoughts and care. 
“ Theſe are ſome of the arcana's neceſſary for 


wiſh I had known them better, at your age; I have 
paid the price of three-and-fifty years for them, and 
— not grudge it, if you reap the advantage.— 
Adieu.“ | 

The earl of Cheſterfield writes ſeveral o her let- 
ters to his ſon before his reſignation ; but, as they 
contain nothing intereſting, I ſhall not trouble the 
reader with them, but proceed to the general ſyſtem, 


Cab. 
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makes people think themſelves almoſt the only objects 


your initiation in the great ſociety of the world. I 
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CHAP. VI. 


His Lordſhip reſigns the Secretaryſhip, and reſolun 
on a life of Retirement. The ſecond Part of ile 
Syſtem of Education, delivered in a ſeries of Lui 
ters to his Son, with moral and critical Obſervation, 


The earl of Cheſterfreld, finding his health declin. 
ing, reſigned his office of ſecretary of ſtate (which 
he had exerciſed with equal integrity and ability) on 
the 6th of February, 1748. He gives. the following 
account of his reſignation, and his reaſons for it, in 
a letter to his ſon, 


London, Feb. gth, O. S. 1748. 
« DEAR BOY, 


cretary of ſtate, but from a private man; 
for whom, at his time of life, quiet was as fit, and u 
neceſſary, as labour and activity are for you at your 
age, and for many years ſtil] to come, I reſigned the 
ſeals, laſt Saturday, to the King; who parted wii 
me moſt praciouſly, and (I may add, for he ſaid ſo 
himſelf) with regret. As J retire from hurry to quiet 
and to enjoy, at my eaſe, the comforts of private and 
ſocial life, you will eaſily imagine that I have ns 
thoughts of oppoſition, or meddling with buſineſs,- 
Otium cum dignitate, is my object. The former | 
now enjoy; and I hope that my conduct and charac 
ter entitle me to ſome ſhare of the latter. In ſhort, 
I am now happy; and I found that I could not be ſ 
in my former public. ſituation. 

« As I like your correſpondence better than that d 
all the kings, princes, and miniſters in Europe, I hal 
now have feilure to Carry it on more regularly. M. 
letters to you will be written, I am ſure, by me, and, 
I hope, read by you, with pleaſure ; which, I be 
lieve, ſeldom happens, reciprocally, to letters written 
from and to a ſecretary's office. _ 

47 
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« Do not apprehend that my retirement from bu- 
ſineſs may be a hindrance to your advancement in it, 
at a proper time; on the contrary, it will promote it: 
for, having nothing to aſk for myſelf, I ſhall have the 
better title to aſk for you. But you have ſtill a ſurer 
way than this of riſing, and which is wholly in your 
own power. Make yourſelf neceſſary ; which, with your 
natural parts, you may, by application, do. We are 
in general, in England, ignorant of foreign affairs ; 
and of the intereſts, views, pretenſions and policy of 
other courts. That part of knowledge never enters 
into our thoughts, nor makes part of our education 
for which reaſon, we have fewer proper ſubjects for 
foreign commiſſions, than any other country in Eu- 
rope ; and, when foreign affairs happen to be debated 
in parliament, it is incredible with how much igno- 
rance, The harveſt of foreign affairs being then ſo 
great, and the labourers ſo few, if you make yourſelf 
| maſter of them, you will make yourſelf neceſſary ; 
firſt as a foreign, and then as a domeſtic miniſter for 
that department. 125 | 

« ] am extremely well pleaſed with the account 
you give me, of the allotment of your time. Do but 
go on ſo, for two years longer, and I will aſk no more 
of you. Your labours will be their own reward; 
but if you deſire any other, that I can add, you may 
depend upon it. 

« I am glad that you perceive the indecency and 
turpitude of thoſe of your commen/aux, who difgrace 
and foul themſelves with dirty w—s and ſcoundrel 
gameſters. And the tight in which, I am ſure, you 
lee all reaſonable and decent people conſider them, 
will be a good warning to. you. Adieu.“ 


by The following letter is a ſequel to the former: it 
; ews us his lordſhip ſettled in retirement; and con- 
"cludes with ſome of thoſe inſtructions, which are af- 


erwards carried on without interruption, and which 
um a moſt elegant ſyſtem of morals and manners. 
: Bath, 
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Bath, Feb. 16thy O. S. 1748. 
« DEAR BOY, 


&« The firſt uſe that I made of my liberty, wa 
to come here, where [ arrived yeſterday. My health, 


though not fundamentally bad, yet, for want of pro. 


per attention of late, wanted ſome repairs, which 
theſe waters never fail giving it. I ſhall drink them 
a month, and return to London, there to enjoy the 
comforts of ſocial life, inſtead of groaning under the 
load of buſineſs. I have given the deſcription of the 
life that I propoſe to lead for the future, in this motto 
which I have put up in the frize of my library in my 
new houſe; 


Nunc weterum libris, nune ſomns, et inertibus boris, 
Ducere ſfollicite jucunda oblivia vitæ. 


I muſt obſerve to you, upon this occaſion, that the 
uninterrupted ſatis faction which I expect to find in 
that library, will be chiefly owing to my having em- 
ployed ſome part of my life, well at your age. | 
wiſh I had employed it better, and my fatisfaQion 
would now be complete; but, however, 1 planted, 
while young, that degree of knowledge which is noy 
my refuge and my ſhelter. Make your plantations 
ſtill more extenſive, they will more than pay you far 
your trouble, ; 
1 do not regret the time that I paſſed in plex 
ſures ; they were reaſonable, they were the pleaſure 
of youth, and I enjoyed them while young. If I ha 
not, I ſhould probably have overvalued them now, a 
we are very apt to do what we do not know : but, 
knowing them as I do, I knew their real yalue, and 
how much they are generally over-rated, Nor do! 
regret the time that I have paſſed in buſineſs, for the 
ſame reaſon ; thoſe who ſee only the outſide of it 
imagine that it has hidden charms, which they pan 
after 3 and nothing but acquaintance can undeceivt 
them. I, who have been behind the ſcenes, both d 
pleaſure and buſineſs, and have ſeen all the ſpring 
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and pullies of thoſe decorations which aſtoniſh and 
$ dazzle the audience, retire, not only without regret, 
but with contentment and ſatis faction. But what I 
do, and ever ſhall regret, is the time which, while 
young, I loſt in mere idleneſs, and in doing nothing. 
This is the common effect of the inconſidera cy of 
youth, againſt which I beg you will be moſt carefully 
WE upon your guard. | The value of moments, when caſt 
up, is immenſe, if well employed ; if thrown away, 
their loſs is irrecoverable. Every moment may be put 
to ſome uſe, and that with much more pleaſure than if 
unemployed. : | 
Do not imagine, that, by the employment of 
time, I mean an uninterrupted application to ſerious 
ſtudies. No; pleaſures are, at proper times, both 
as neceflary and as uſeful : they faſhion and form 
you for the world ; they teach you characters, and 
ſhew you the human heart in its unguarded minutes. 
But then remember to make that uſe of them. I have 


[known many people, from lazineſs of mind, go thro" 
both pleaſure and buſineſs, with equal inattent ion; 
eh reither enjoying the one, nor doing the other: think- 
ow ing themſelves men of pleaſure, becauſe they were 
om ingled with thoſe who were, and men of buſineſs 
for ecauſe they had buſineſs to do, though they did 


ot do it, Whatever you do, do it to the purpoſe; 
go it thoroughly, not ſuperficially. Approfondrſſes ; 
o to the bottom of things. Any thing half done, or 
alf known, is, in my mind, neither done nor known 
„i all. Nay worſe, Þr it often miſleads. There is 
hardly any place, or any company, where, you may 
ot gain knowledge, if you pleaſe; almoſt every bo- 
ly knows ſome one thing, and is glad to talk upon 
hat one thing. Seek and you will find, in this 
orld as well as in the next. See every thing, in- 


pant vire into every thing; and you may excuſe your 
ceigurioſity, and the queſtions you aſk, which other-, 
th ae might be thought impertinent, by your manner 


ring 


aſking them; for moſt things depend a great deal 
; "F<; upon 
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upon the manner. As for example; I am afraid tha Rnd th 
1 am very troubleſome with my queſtions ; but nobh ey . 
can inform me ſo well as you ; or ſomething of thy WC the! 
kind. Wedge f 

«© Now, that you are in a Lutheran country, i «11 
to their churches, and obſerve the manner of th <<2mr 
public worſhip ; attend to their ceremonies, and i ation 


quite the meaning and intention of every one of then '* i5 


And, as you will ſoon underſtand German wel woul: 
enough, attend to their ſermons, and obſerve they and en 
manner of preaching. Inform yourſelf of their church Havi 
government; whether it reſides in the ſovereign, ves lord 


in conſiſtories and ſynods. Whence ariſes the mai ith gr 
tenance of their clergy ; whether from tythes, 28 he bel 
England, or from voluntary contributions, or fro © Ex 
penſions from the ſtate. Do the ſame thing when e, “h 
are in Roman Catholic countries; go to their churu ed bey 
es, ſee all their ceremonies; aſk the meaning of then ther. 
get the terms explained to you. As for inſtane omy it 
prime, tierce, ſexte, nones, mattins, angelus, bi to tim 
maſs, veſpers, complies, c. Inform yourſelf of the bere is 
ſevezal religious orders, their founders, their ru onduct 
their vows, their habits, their revenues, c. Moñte vi 
when you frequent places of public worſhip, as Wat it fi 
would have you go to all the different ones you mi duce u 
with, remember, that, however erroneous, they me vir 
none of them objects either of laughter or ridicugWMat it ch 
Honeſt error is to be pitied, not ridiculed. The ore, u 
ject of all the public worſhips in the world is ther be: 
lame ; it is that great eternal Being, who creat judę 
every thing. The different manners of worſhip Mie effe& 
by no means ſubjects of ridicule. Each ſe& thipk W:ſoning 
own the beſt ; and I know no infallible judge, in Mut to an 
world, to decide which is the beſt. often t] 
„Make the ſame inquiries, wherever you mean, 
concerning the revenues, the military eſtabliſnmeſ it ſou 
the trade, the commerce, and the police of e r, pric 
country. And you would do well to keep a bless th 
paper book, which the Germans call an Ai 


7 \ 
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1 and there, inſtead of deſiring, as they do, every fool 
they meet with to ſcrible n write down 
gal theſe things, as ſoon as they come to your know- 
: edge from good authorities. 
AI had almoſt forgotten one thing, which I would 
recommend as an object for your curioſity and infor- 
mation, that is the adminiſtration of juſtice ; which, 
&s it is always carried on in open court, you may, and 

would have you, go and ſee it, with an attention 
and enquiry,”? 

Having mentioned Religion lightly in his laſt, 
is lordſhip next touches on morals, and illuſtrates, 
ith great learning, the danger of excels, even in 
he beſt things. G 

“Every excellency, and every virtue,” obſerves 
e, © has its kindred vice or weakneſs; and, if car- 
icd beyond certain bounds, ſinks into the one or the 
ther. Generoſity often runs into profuſion, ceco- 
omy into avarice, courage into raſhneſs, caution 
to timidity, and fo on: —inſomuch that, I believe, 
here is more judgment required, for the proper 
onduQt of our virtues, than for avoiding their op- 
oſite vices, Vice, in its true light, is ſo deformed, 


duce us, if it did not, at firſt, wear the maſk of 
dme virtue. But virtue is, in itſelf, ſo beautiful, 
at it charms us at firſt ſight; engages us more and 
ore, upon further acquaintance; and, as with 
her beauties, we think exceſs impoſſible: 1t 1s here 
hat judgment is neceſſary, to moderate and direct 
e effects of an excellent cauſe. I ſhall apply this 
aloning, at preſent, not to any particular virtue, 
ut to an excellency, which, for want of judgment, 
often the cauſe of ridiculous and blameable effects; 
mean, great learning, which, if not accompamed 
th ſound judgment, frequently carries us into er- 
dr, pride, and pedantry. As, I hope, you will 
leſs that excellency in its utmoſt extent, and yet 

without 


at it ſhocks us at firſt ſight; and would hardly ever 
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without its too common failings, the hints, whick mM 
experience can ſuggeſt, may probably, not be uſele; here n 
to you. Pay hifl 

«© Some learned men, proud of their knowledge, {Mvhich, 
only ſpeak to decide, and give judgment withou e reaſc 
appeal. The conſequence of which is, that mas- he ſeve 
kind, provoked by the inſult, and injured by theWEording 
oppreſſion, revolt; and, in order to ſhake off th: oets oi 
tyranny, even call the lawful] authority in queſtion WF you 
The more you know, the modeſter you ſhould be: ¶ lem as 
and, (by the bye) that modeſty is the ſureſt way oo preju 
gratifying your vanity, Even where you ate ſute Hints dei 
ſeem rather doubtful : repreſent, but do not pro- whic] 
nounce; and, if you would convince others, ſcenW-<onida 
open to conviction yourſelf, pnes. 4 

« Others, to ſhow their learning, or often fro rliame 
the prejudices of a ſchool-education, where the 01nd, 1 
hear of nothing elſe, are always talking of the Aro her 
cients, as ſomething more than men, and of nd ſuffe 
Moderns as ſomething leſs. They are never withoulfſ"rdities 
a claſſic or two in their pockets; they ſtick to Hg, tha 
old good ſenſe; they read none of the modern tra etre to 
and will ſhow you plainly, that no improvement has, tl 
been made, in any one art or ſcience, theſe laſt Ver, u 
venteen hundred years. I would by no means hu eme re 
you diſown your acquaintance-with the Ancien Humber 
but ſtill leſs would I have you brag of an excſuſi ung, a 
intimacy with them. Speak of the Moderns withog 
contempt, and of the Ancients without idolatr)j 
judge themall by their merits, but not by their age 
and, if you happen to have an Elzevir claſſic 
your pocket, neither ſhow it nor mention it. 
Some great ſcholars, moſt abſurdly, draw d 
their maxims, both for public and private life, fre 
what they call parallel cafes in the ancient author 
without conſidering, that, in the firſt place, the! 
never were, ſince the creation of the world, t 


caſes exactly parallel: and, in the next place, . 
the 
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A 
Where never was a caſe ſtated, or even known, by 
hay hiſtorian, with every one of its circumſtances ; 
| hich, however, ought to be known, in order to 
ee reaſoned from. Reaſon upon the caſe itſelf, and 
he ſeveral circumſtances that attend it, and act ac- 
Tordingly; but not from the authority of ancient 
Poets or hiſtorians; Take into your conſideration, 
f you pleaſe, caſes ſeemingly analogous ; but take 
hem as helps only, not as guides. We are really 
» prejudiced by our educations; that, as the anti- 
nts deified their heroes, we deify their madmen : 
which, with all due regard to antiquity, I take 
eonidas and Curtius to have been two diſtinguiſhed 
nes. And yet a ſolid pedant would, in a ſpeech in 
arliament, relative to a tax of two-pence 1n the 
ound, upon ſome commodity or other, quote thoſe 
wo heroes, as examples of what we ought to do, 
nd ſuffer for our country. I have known theſe ab- 
rdities carried ſo far, by people of injudicious lear- 
ing, that I ſhould not be ſurpriſed, if ſome of them 
cre to propoſe, while we are at war with the 
auls, that a number of geeſe ſhould be kept in the 
dwer, upon account of the infinite advantage which 
dome received, in à parallel caſe, from a certain 
umber of geeſe in the Capitol. This way of rea- 
ning, and this way of ſpeaking, will always form 
poor politician, and a puerile declaimer. 
There is another ſpecies of learned men, who, 
ough leſs dogmatical and ſupercilious, are not leſs 
pertinent. Theſe are the communicative and ſhi- 
ng pedants, who adorn their converſation, even 
ith women, by happy quotations of Greek and 
atin, and who have contracted ſuch a familiarity 
ith the Greek and Roman authors, that they call 
em by certain names or epithets denoting intimacy. 
$ old Homer; that ſly rogue Horace; Maro, inſtead 
Virgil; and Naſo, inſtead of Ovid. Theſe are 
ten imitated by coxcombs, who have no learning 
1 at 
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at all; but who have got ſome names, and ſony 
ſcraps of ancient authors by heart, which they im- 
properly and impertinently retail in all companies 
in hopes of paſling for ſcholars. If, therefore, you 
would avoid the accuſation of pedantry, on one hand, 
or the ſuſpicion of ignorance on the other, abſtain 
from learned oſtentation. Speak the language o 
the company that you are in; ſpeak it purely, and 
unlarded with any other. Never ſeem wiſer or mor 
learned, than the people you are with. Wear your 
learning, like your watch, in a private pocket; an 
do not pull it out, and ſtrike it, merely to ſhow that 
you have one, If you are aſked what o'clock it is 


tell it; but do not proclaim it hourly and unaſkeh 


like the watchman.” 

Theſe precepts are certainly excellent: but, ſina 
his lordſhip ſaw the propriety of ſpeaking the la 
guage of the company one is in, pure and wnlard: 
with any other, is it not ſurpriſing that he ſhou 
lard the language of his country ſo much in all hi 
writings! Would it not have been more to his he 
nour, to have choſen the happieſt phraſes our lan 
guage afforded; and, where theſe failed, to hay 
introduced others, without a foreign idiom? 

Not ſatisfied, like ſome people, with ſhewing tl 
wrong tide of things, as if nothing more were n 
ceſſary to make the right agreeable, his lordſhip el 
forces politeneſs by argument. 

« ] muſt, from time to time, remind you,“ * ſa 
he, „to ſacrifice to the Graces. The different effet 
of the ſame things, ſaid or done, when accomp 
nied or abandoned by them, is almoſt inconceivad 
'They prepare the way to the heart; and the he! 
has ſuch an influence over the underſtanding, that 
is worth while to engage it in our intereſt. It js! 
whole of women, who are guided by nothing el 
and it has ſo much toſay, even with men, and | 
ableſt men too, that it commonly triumphs in eve 
ſtruggle with the underſtanding. 1 
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« Monſieur de Rochefoucault, in his maxims, ſays, 

at Peſprit eſt ſouvent la dupe du cur. If he had 

d, inſtead of ſouvent, preſque toujours, I fear he 

ould have been nearer the truth. This being the 

ſe, aim at the heart. Intrinſic merit alone will not 
: it will gain you the general eſteem of all ; but 

ot the particular affection, that is the heart of any. 

o engage the affection of any particular perſon, 

ou muſt, over and above your general merit, have 

dme particular merit to that perſon, by ſervices 

ne, or offered; by expreſſions of regard and eſ- 
em; by complaiſance, attentions, &c. for him; 
d the graceful manner of doing all thoſe things 
ens their way to the heart, and facilitates, or 
ather inſures, their effects. | | 
« From your own obſervation, reflect what a 
agreeable impreſſion an aukward addreſs, a ſloven- 
figure, an ungraceful manner of ſpeaking, whe- 
er ſtuttering, muttering, monotony, or drawling; 
inattentive behaviour, &c. make upon you, at 
ſt ſight, in a ſtranger, and how they prejudice 
u againſt him, though for aught you know, he 
ay have great intrinſic ſenſe and merit. And re- 
&, on the other hand, how mueh the oppoſites 
all theſe things prepoſſeſs you, at firſt ſight, in 
your of thoſe who enjoy them. You wiſh to find 
good qualities in them, and are in ſome degree 
appointed if you do not. 

A thouſand little things, not ſeparately to be de- 


1 ed, conſpire to form theſe graces, this je ne /gais 


Met i, that always pleaſe. A pretty perſon, genteel 
M'Wtions, a proper degree of dreſs, an harmonious 
* ce, ſomething open and chearful in the counte- 


ice, but without laughing; a diſtinct and pro- 
ly-varied manner of ſpeaking : all theſe things, 
many others, are neceſſary ingredients in the 
mpoſition of the pleaſing je ne /gais quoi, which 
ry body feels, though no body can deſcribe. Fee? 
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ſerve carefully, then, what diſpleaſes or pleaſes you, Mick e 
in others; and be perſuaded, that, in general, ti: WW mar 
ſame things will pleaſe or diſpleaſe them; in you.” y th, 
, Theſe obſervations are truly valuable; but the nakes 
following, with regard to laughter, ſeem rather ist fe 
nical: they let us, however, into a curious parii- {iWiſaore 
t cular in his lordſhip's character. heir fi 
. « Having mentioned laughing, I muſt particu d in c 
* larly warn you againſt it: and I could heartily wiſh, n- 
Je. that you may often be ſeen to ſmile, but newe Peep th 
heard to laugh, while you live. Frequent and loul Wards g 
laughter is the characteriſtic of folly and i] manners; their 
it is the manner in which the mob expreſs their fill} eir ha 
joy, at filly things; and they call it being merry. Has his 
my mind, there is nothing ſo illiberal, and ſo ill- brei Hing; 
as audible laughter. True wit, or ſenſe, never ma ough 
any body laugh; they are above it: they pleaſe theWvarded 
mind, and give a chearfulneſs to the countenance, e art c 
But it is low buffoonery, or filly accidents, that . The. 
ways excite laughter; and that is what people n ſuch 
ſenſe and breeding ſhould ſhow themſelves abo f politi 
A man's going to fit down, in the ſuppoſition that Me ſtudy 
has a chair behind him, and falling down upon i uch le: 
breech for want of one, ſets a whole company vat © I ai 
laughing, when all the wit in the world would not e rea 
it; a plain proof, in my mind, how low and unbechelie. 
coming a thing laughter is. Not to mention ee Retz, 
diſagreeable noiſe that it makes, and the ſhockig late to 
diſtortion of the face that it occaſions. Laughter iſtory, t 
eaſily reſtrained, by a very little reflection; but, Me minor 
it is generally connected with the idea of gaieſſ e conltd 
people do not enough attend to its abſurdity. 1 ort, ſtr 
neither of a melancholy, nor a cynical diſpoſition Meal refle 
and am as willing, and as apt to be pleaſed as lies, a 
body; but I am ſure that, ſince I have had the fit the | 
uſe of my reaſon, nobody has ever heard me laugh. eluician 
The remark that follows is of more conſequene ef, ſit 
«© Many people, at firſt from aukwardnels ap '*fle 


mouvaiſe honte, have got a very diſagreeable and fil * long 
E Vo, 


* 
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ick of laughing, whenever they ſpeak: and I know 
k man of very good parts, Mr. Waller, who cannot 
By the commoneſt thing without laughing; which 
Wnakes thoſe, who do not know him, take him at 
Writ for a natural fool, This and many other very 
Piſagreeable habits, are owing to mauvaiſe honte at 
heir ficſt ſetting out in the world, They are aſham- 
a in company, and ſo diſconcerted, that they do not 
Know what they do, and try a thouſand tricks to 
eep themſelves in countenance; which tricks after- 
ards grow habitual to them. Some put their fingers 
their noſe, others ſcratch their head, others twirl 
heir hats; in ſhort, every aukward, ill-bred booby 
as his trick. But the frequency does not juſtify the 
ing; and all theſe vulgar habits and aukwardneſs, 
ough not criminal indeed, are moſt carefully to be 
uarded againſt, as they are great bars in the way of 
he art of pleaſing.” i 
The earl of Cheſterfield next recommends to his 
pn ſuch books as are neceſſary to lay the foundation 
f political knowledge, and gives him ſome rules for 
eſtudy of Modern Hiſtory; in which he diſcovers 
uch learning and political diſcernment. 

J am pleaſed to find,” — ſays he, — © that you 
ave read with attention Caillieres, Pequet, and 
tichelieu's Letters. The Memoirs of the Cardinal 
e Retz, will both entertain and inſtruct you; they 
late to a very intereſting period of the French 
iſtory, the miniſtry of Cardinal Mazarin, ang 
e minority of Lewis XIV. The characters of all 
ie conſtderable people of that time are drawn, in a 
ort, ſtrong, and maſterly manner; and the poli- 
cal reflections, which are moſt of them printed in 
alics, are the juſteſt that ever I met with; they are 
ot the laboured reflections of a ſyſtematical cloſet 
litician, who, without the leaſt experience of bu- 
els, ſits at home and writes maxims ; but they are 
le reflections which a great and able man formed 
om long experience, and practice, in great buſineſs 
Vor. I. H They 
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They are true concluſions, drawn from facts, ng 
from ſpeculations. 

« As Modern Hiſtory is particularly your buſineh, 
Iwill give you ſome rules to direct your ſtudy of i; 
It begins, properly, with Charlemagne, in the hen 
800. But as, in thoſe times of ignorance, th 

rieſts and monks were almoſt the only people tha 
could or did write, we have ſcarcely any hiſtories a 
thoſe times but ſuch as they have been pleaſed to gin 


us; which are compounds of ignorance, ſuperſtition Be 
and party zeal. So that a general notion of what i Na 
rather ſuppoſed, than really known to be, the hiſto « * 
of the five or ſix following centuries, ſeems to MW Chart 
ſufficient: and much time would be but ill emploi defir 
in a minute attention to thoſe legends, But reſem al till 
your utmoſt care, and moſt diligent inquiries, fo Franc: 
the fiſteenth century, and downwards. Then lea mity, 

ing began to revive, and credible hiſtories to vi thoſe | 
written; Europe began to take the form, which, v8 Auſtri: 
ſome degree, it ſtil! retains, at leaſt the foundation Charle 


of the preſent great powers of Europe were the Phili 
laid. Lewis XI. made France, in Cath, a m6 ond 
narchy, or, as he uſed to ſay himſelf, Ja mit hort d 
Page. Before his time, they were independen 
provinces in France, as the Dutchy of Britanny, 
&c. whoſe princes tore it to pieces, and kept in cot 
ſtant domeſtic confuſion. Lewis the XIth reduce 
all theſe petty States, by fraud, force, or marriage 
for he ſcrupled no means to obtain his ends. 

& About that time, Ferdinand king of Arragot 
and Iſabella his wife, queen of Caſtile, united tix 
whole Spaniſh monarchy ; and drove the Moors ol 
of Spain, who had, till then, kept poſſeſſion d 
Granada. About that time too, the Houſe d 
Auſtria laid the great foundations of its ſubſequent 
power ; firſt, by the marriage of Maximilian wit 
the heireſs of Burgundy; and then, by the marriat 
of his ſon Philip, archduke of Auſtria, with Jane 
the daughter of Iſabella, queen of Spain, aid heir" 


| 


| 
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of that whole kingdom, and of the Weſt-Indies. 
© By the firſt of theſe marriages, the Houſe of Auſtria 
acquired the ſeventeen provinces ; and by the latter, 
Spain and America; all which centered in the perſon 
of Charles the Fifth, ſon of the abovementioned 
archduke, Philip, the ſon of Maximilian. It was 
upon account of theſe two marriages, that the fol- 
lowing Latin diſtich was made: 


Bella gerant alii, Tu felix Auſtria nube, 
Nam gue Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus, 


« This immenſe power, which the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth found himſelf poſſeſſed of, gave him 
a defire for univerſal power, (for people never deſire 
all till they have gotten a great deal) and alarmed 
France: this ſowed the ſeeds of that jealouſy and en- 
mity, which have flouriſhed ever ſince, between 
thoſe two great powers. Afterwards the Houſe of 
Auſtria was weakened by the diviſion made by 
Charles the Fifth of its dominions, between his ſon, 
Philip the Second of Spain, and his brother Ferdi- 
nand ; and has ever ſince been dwindling to the weak 
condition in which it now is. This is a moſt inter- 
eſting part of the hiſtory of Europe, of which it is 
moſt abſolutely neceſſary that you ſhould be exactly 
and minutely informed.” | 

Dr. Robertſon's Hiftory of the Reign of Charles 
V. yields all the information relative to this period 
that can be deſired. 

„There are, continues he, © in the hiſtory of 
moſt countries, certain very remarkable zras, which 
deſerve more particular inquiry and attention than the 
common run of hiſtory. Such is the revolt of the 
Fleventeen provinces, in the reign of Philip the Se- 

cond of Spain; which ended in forming the preſent 
Republic of the ſeven United Provinces; whoſe in- 
dependency was firſt allowed by Spain at the treaty 
of Munſter, Such was the extraordinary revolution 
of Portugal, in the year 1640, in favour of the pre- 
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ſent Houſe of Braganza, Such is the famous reyg. 
lution of Sweden, when Chriſtian the Second of 


Denmark, who was alio king of Sweden, was driven Ren 
out by Guſtavus Vaſa. And ſuch, alſo, is that me. P as 
morable æra in Denmark, of 1660; when the State oF 
of that kingdom made a voluntary ſurrender of al liſapy 
their rights and liberties to the crown; and changed "Wk 
that free ſtate into the moſt abſolute monarchy now of the 
in Europe. The Aa Regia, upon that occaſion, % 
are worth your peruſing. I heſe remarkable periods beds 
of Modern Hiſtory deſerve your particular attention, WW -. p. 
and moſt of them have been treated ſingly by good TP 
hiſtorians, which are worth your reading. an 
The revolutions of Sweden, and of Portuga|, e 
are moſt admirably well written, by L'Abbe de Ver ed 
tot; they are ſhort, and will not take twelve hour hoe ie 
reading. There is another book which very well de. Mat leaf 
ſerves your looking into, but not worth your buying t * 
at preſent, becauſe it is not portable: if you cn Mfit is cr 
borrow, or hire it, you ſhould; and that is, Z Hiſtoric Natter 
des Traites de Paix, in two volumes, folio, which Wh oy 
makes part of the Corps Diplomatigue. You wil Wi. at gr 
there find a ſhort and clear hiſtory, and the ſubſtance hs ih 
of every treaty made in Europe, during the laſt cen telt by 
tury, from the treaty of Vervins. Three parts in 8. . - 
four of this book are not worth your reading, as they Wn. 
relate to treaties of very little jmportance ; but if you be poli 
ſelect the moſt conſiderable ones, read them with at- WW: - 
tention, and take ſome notes, it will be of great ule nuſtice 
to you. Attend chiefly to thoſe in' which the great U, 
powers of Europe are the parties; ſuch as the treaty WF... all 
ef the Pyrenees, between France and Spain; the nd eſt; 
treaties of Nimeguen and Ryſwick: but, above al, ther ha 
the treaty of Munſter ſhould be moſt circumſtantially et of 
and minutely known to you, as almoſt every treat ng toler 
made ſince has ſome reference to it. For this, Pete Las. 


8 | it takes 
Bougeant is the beſt book you can read, as it ta 
in the thirty years war, which preceded that treaty, 


The treaty itſelf, which is made a perpetual law d 
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© the empire, comes in the courſe of your lectures up- 
on the Fus Publicum Imperii.” | 

is lordſhip, in the courſe of his hiſtorical remarks, 
proceeds next to ſpeak of the Reformation. N 
« You have, doubtleſs,” —ſays he, ——“ confidered 1 
the cauſes of that great event, and obſerved, that i 
diſappointment and reſentment had a much greater 


care in it, than a religious zeal, or an abhorrence 
of the errors and abuſes of. Popery. ® 
l, « Luther, an Auguſtin Monk, enraged that his 


order, and conſequently - himſelf, had not the exclu- 
Live privilege of ſelling indulgences, but that the Do- 
minicans were let into a ſhare of that profitable but 
infamous trade, turns reformer, and exclaims againſt 
the abuſes, the corruption, and the idolatry, of the 
church of Rome ; which were certainly groſs enough 
for him to have ſeen long before, but which he had 
at leaſt acquieſced in, till what he called the. rights, 
that is the profit, of his order, came to be touched, 
It is true, the church of Rome furniſhed him ample 
matter for complaint and reformation, and he laid 
old of it ably. This ſeems to me the true cauſe of 
hat great and neceſſary work : but; whatever the cauſe 
as, the effect was good: and the reformation ſpread 
elf by its own truth and fitneſs ; was conſcientiouſly 
eceived by great numbers in Germany, and other 


he! ountries z and was ſoon afterwards mixed up with © 

7" WE": politics of princes : and, as it always happens in if 

* eſigious diſputes, became the ſpecious covering of lit 1 
* njuſtice and ambition. 1 
ge Under the pretence of cruſhing Hereſy, as it 145 
* vas called, the Houſe of Auſtria meant to extend 1 17 
1 ind eſtabliſh its power in the empire: as, on the lf is 
| a ther hand, many Proteſtant printes, under the pre- i 
aa ence of extirpating idolatry, or, at leaſt, of ſecur- 4 
ere oleration, meant only to enlarge their own do- | [ ip 
"hs ions or privileges. Theſe views reſpectively, Wo! 
_ mong the chiefs on both ſides, much more than true MI 
: " eligious motives, continued what were called the 


H 3 religions 
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religious wars, in Germany, almoſt uninterruptedly, 
till the affairs of the two religions were finally ſettled 
by the treaty of Munſter.” 

This account of the Reformation is ſomewhat 
ſevere, but certainly juſt, He continues his hiſtorici 
obſervations with a true philoſophical ſpirit. 

Were molt hiſtorical events traced up to their 
true cauſes, I fear we ſhould not find-them much 
more noble, nor diſintereſted, than Luther's diſay- 
pointed avarice ; and therefore I look with ſome con. 
tempt upon thoſe refining and ſagacious hiſtorians, 
who aſcribe all, even the moſt common events, to 
ſome deep political cauſe ; whereas mankind is made 
up of inconſiſtencies, and no man acts invariably uy 
to his predominant character. The wiſeſt man ſome- 
times acts weakly, and the weakeſt ſometimes wiſely, 
Our jarring paſſions, our variable humours, nay our 
greater or leſſer degree of health and ſpirits, produce 
ſuch contradictions in our conduct, that, I believe, 
thoſe are the of:eneſt miſtaken, who aſcribe our actiom 
to the moſt ſeemingly obvious motives : and I am con- 
vinced, that a light ſupper, a good night's ſleep, and 
a fine morning, have ſometimes made a hero, of the 


ſame man,, who, by an indigeſtion, a reſtleſs night, | 


and a rainy morning, would have proved a coward. 
Our beſt conjectures, therefore, as to the true ſpring 
of actions, are but very uncertain; and the actiom 
themſelves are all that we muſt pretend to know from 
hidtary. That Cæſar was murdered by twenty-three 
conſpirators, I make no doubt; but I very much 
doubt, that their love of liberty, and of their coun- 
try, was their ſole, or even principal motive; and! 
dare ſay that, if the truth were known, we ſhould 
find that many other motives, at leaſt concurred, 
even in the great Brutus himſelf; ſuch as pride, envy, 
perſonal pique, and diſappointment. Nay, I cannot 
help carrying my Pyrrhoniſm till further, and ex- 
tending it often to hiſtorical fats themſelves, at lealt 
to moſt of the circumſtances with which way * 
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belated; and every day's experience confirms me in 
this hiſtorical incredulity. Do we ever hear the 
moſt recent fact related exactly in the ſame way, by 
he ſeveral people who were at the ſame time eye- 
Kitneſſes of it? No. One miſtakes, another miſ- 
Sepreſents ; and others warp it a little to their own 


urn of mind, or private views. A man, who has 


* 


* 


* 


eit a . n 
> deen concerned in a tranſaction, will not write it fair- 
and a man who has not, cannot. 


« But, notwithſtanding all this uncertainty, hiſ- 
ory is not the leſs neceſſary to be known; as the belt 
hiſtories are taken for 2 and are the frequent 
ſubjefts both of converſation and writing. Though 
am convinced that Czſar's ghoſt never appeared to 


* Brutus, yet I ſhould be much aſhamed to be ignorant 
ly, Wo! that fact, as related by the hiſtorians of thoſe 


times. — T hus the Pagan theology is, univerſally 
received as matter for writing and converſation, 
though believed now by nobody; and we talk of 


e 

m bupiter, Mars, Apollo, &c. as Gods, though we 
b. now, that, if they ever exiſted at all, it was only 
ss mere mortal men. This hiſtorical- Pyrrhoniſm, 


he den, proves nothing againſt the ſtudy and knowledge 
i, Wo! biſtory; which, of all other ſtudies, is the moſt 
d. veceſſary, for a man who is to live in the world. It 


only points out to us, not ta be too deciſive and pe- 
remptory ; and to be cautious how we draw infererices, 
for our own practice, from remote facts, partially or 
ignorantly related; of Which we can, at beſt, but 


motives, 


H- 

I The teſtimonies of Ancient Hiſtory muſt ne- 
14 hy <<flarily be weaker than thoſe of Modern, as all 
d, eeſtimony grows weaker and weaker, as it is more 


and more remote from us. I would therefore adviſe 
you to ſtudy Ancient Hiſtory in general, as other 
people do; that is, not to be ignorant of any of thoſe 
acts which are univerſally received, upon the faith of 
the beſt hiſtorians 3 and, whether true or falſe, you 

| H 4 have 


imperfe &ly gueſs, and certainly not know the real 
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religious wars, in Germany, almoſt uninterruptedly, lated 
till the affairs of the two religions were finally ſettled { is hi 
by the treaty of Munſter.” Woſt re 
This account of the Reformation is ſomewhy i e ſevi 
ſevere, but certainly juſt. He continues his hiftoricd Nitneſſ 
obſervations with a true philoſophical ſpirit. ſepreſe: 
« Were moſt hiſtorical events traced up to their n ot 
true cauſes, I fear we ſhould not find them much een cc 
more noble, nor diſintereſted, than Luther's dia- an 
pointed avarice ; and therefore I look with ſome cor WW B 
tempt upon thoſe refining and ſagacious hiſtorians try is 
who aſcribe all, even the moſt common events, to M&i'torie 
ſome deep political cauſe ; whereas mankind is mat O jects 
up of inconſiſtencies, and no man acts invariably wi m cc 
to his predominant character. The wiſeſt man ſome· I Prutus, 
times acts weakly, and the weakeſt ſometimes wiſeh that 
Our jarring paſſions, our variable humours, nay ou mes. 
greater or leſſer degree of health and ſpirits, produc cee. 
ſuch contradictions in our conduct, that, I believ, ough 
thoſe are the of:eneſt miſtaken, who aſcribe our ationWJupiter 
to the moſt ſeemingly obvious motives : and I am co.. 
vinced, that a light ſupper, a good night's ſleep, a mere 
a fine morning, have ſometimes made a hero, of teen, p 
ſame man, who, by an indigeſtion, a reſtleſs night, |! biſte 
and a rainy morning, would have proved a coward. ecelſa; 
Our beſt conjectures, therefore, as to the true ſpring y po 
of actions, are but very uncertain; and the acionWiI-"Pto! 
themſelves are all that we muſt pretend to know fro t ou 
hictory, That Cæſar was murdered by twenty-three nora 
con'pirators, I make no doubt; but I very mud perfe 
doubt, that their love of liberty, and of their coun-W"®"ves 
try, was their ſole, or even principal motive; and! K 
dare ſay that, if the truth were known, we ſhouldW<{arily 


find that many other motives, at leaſt concurred, eſtimo 
even in the great Brutus himſelf; ſuch as pride, env), nd mo 
perſonal pique, and diſappointment. Nay, I cannot to 
help carrying my Pyrrhoniſm till further, and ex deople « 
tending it often to hiſtorical facts themſelves, at leal acts wl 
to moſt of the circumſtances with which _— „ © belt 

relates; 
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1, eilated; and every day's experience confirms me in 
tled is hiſtorical incredulity, Do we ever hear the 


Hoſt recent fact related exactly in the ſame way, by 
he ſeveral people who were at the ſame time eye- 
Pitneſſes of it? No. One miſtakes, another miſ- 
Repreſents ; and others warp it a little to their own 
urn of mind, or private views. A man, who has 
zen concerned in a tranſaction, will not write it fair- 


þ 


uch 
- and a man who has not, cannot. : 
con. « But, notwithſtanding all this uncertainty, hiſ- 


ry is not the leſs neceſſary to be known; as the beſt 


an, . / - » 
„uo ittories are taken for Sons, and are the frequent 
nde jects both of converſation and writing. Though 


am convinced that Cæſar's ghoſt never appeared to 


& rutus, yet I ſhould be much aſhamed to be ignorant 
ſely that fact, as related by the hiſtorians of thoſe 


imes. — Thus the Pagan theology is, univerſally 
eceived as matter for writing and converſation, 
ough believed now by nobody; and we talk of 


E 

_ upiter, Mars, Apollo, &c. as Gods, though we 
con ow, that, if they ever exiſted at all, it was only 
an mere mortal men. This hiſtorical. Pyrrhoniſm, 


the ben, proves nothing againſt the ſtudy and knowledge 
gb, f hiſtory 3 which, of all other ſtudies, is the moſt 
art, eceſſary, for a man who is to live in the world. It 
ing oly points out to us, not to be too deciſive and pe- 
lion emptory; and to be cautious how we draw inferences, 


or our own practice, from remote facts, partially or 


hree enorantly related; of Which we can, at beſt, but 
auc mperfe ly gueſs, and certainly not know the real 
dun votives. 3 


* The teſtimonies of Ancient Hiſtory muſt ne- 
eſſarily be weaker than thoſe of Modern, as all 
red, eſtimony grows weaker and weaker, as it is more 
nd more remote from us. I would therefore adviſe 
ou to ſtudy Ancient Hiſtory in general, as other 


e eople do; that is, not to be ignorant of any of thoſe 
leaf 2<ts which are univerſally received, upon the faith of 
are belt hiſtorians 3 and, whether true or falſe, you 
ted; | H 4 have 
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have them as other people have them. But Modern 
Hiſtory, I mean particularly that of the three laſt 
centuries, is what I would have you apply to with 
the greateſt attention and exactneſs. There the pro- 
bability of coming at the truth is much greater, as the 
teſtimonies are much more recent; beſides, anecdotes, 
memoirs, and original letters, often come to the aid 
of Modern Hiſtory” 

Senſible that the human- mind delights in variety, 
the earl of Cheſterfield, inſtead of continuing his 
hiſtorical obſervations with the regularity of a ſchool- 
maſter, extends that Pyrrhoniſm to common opini- 
ons, which he had already exerciſed upon hiſtorical 
facts. After obſerving, that a courtier, without 
parts or knowledge. is the moſt contemptible of all 
beings, and a man of parts and knowledge, who 
acquires the manners of a court, the moſt perfect, 
he ſays, © It is a trite, common-place obſervation, 
that courts are the ſeats of falſehood and diſſimula- 
tion. That, like many, I might ſay moſt, com- 
mon-place obſervations, is falſe, F alſehood and 
diſſimulation are certainly to be found at courts; but 
where are they not to be found ? Cottages have them, 
as well as courts; only with worſe manners. A 
couple of neighbouring farmers, in a village, will 
contrive and practiſe as many tricks, to over-reach 
each other at the next market, or to ſupplant each 
other in the favour of the *ſquire, as any two cour- 
tiers can do to ſupplant each other in the favour of 
their prince, Whatever poets may write, or fool 
believe, of rural innocence and truth, and of the 
perfidy of courts, this is undoubtedly true — that 
ſhepherds and miniſters are both men; their nature 
and paſſions the ſame, the modes of them only different. 

« Having mentioned common-place obſervations, 
I will particularly caution you againſt either uſing, 
believing, Or approving them. 'I hey are the com- 
mon topics of witlings and coxcombs ; thoſe, who 


really have wit, have the utmoſt contempt for 
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them, and ſcorn even to laugh at the pert things 
that thoſe would- be wits ſay upon ſuch ſubjects. 

« Religion is one of their favourite topics; it is 
all prieſt- craft; and an invention contrived and car- 
ried on by prieſts, of all religions, for their own 
power and profit: from this abſurd and falſe principle 
flow the common-place, inſipid jokes and inſults up- 
on the clergy. With theſe people, every prieſt, of 
every religion, is either a public or a concealed un- 
believer, drunkard, and whoremaſter; whereas I 
conceive, that prieſts are extremely like other men, 
and neither the better nor the worſe for wearing a 
gown or a ſurplice; but, if they are different from 
other people, probably it is rather on the fide of re- 
ligion and morality, or at leaſt decency, from their 
education and manner of life. | 

Another common topic for falſe wit, and cold 
raillery, is matrimony. Every man and his wife hate 
each other cordially, whatever they may pretend, in 
public, to the contrary. The huſband certainly 
wiſhes his wife at the devil, and the wife certainly 
cuckolds her huſband. Whereas, I preſume, that 
men and their wives neither love nor hate each other 
the more, upon account of the form of matrimony 
which has been ſaid over them. The cohabitation, 
indeed, which is the conſequence of matrimony, 
makes them either love or hate more, accordingly as 
they reſpectively deſerve it; but that would be exactly 
the ſame, between any man and woman, who lived 
together without being married. | 

** Theſe, and many other common-place reflec- 
tions upon nations, or proſeſſions, in general (which 
are at leaſt as often falſe as true) are the poor refuge 
of people who have neither wit nor invention of 
their own, but endeavour to ſhine in company by 
ſecond-hand finery. I always put theſe pert jack- 
anape's out of countenance, by looking extremely 
grave, when they expect that I ſhould laugh at their 
vlealantries; and by ſaying well, and ſo; as if ny 
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had not done, and that the ſting were ſtill to come, ¶ it ftrik 
This diſconcerts them; as they have no reſources in ¶ ſupper 
themſelves, and have but one ſet of jokes to live WF <« * 


upon. Men of parts are not reduced to theſe ſhifts, Wand w 
and have the utmoſt contempt for them: they find to unit 


proper ſubjects enough for either uſeful or lively con- the ma 
verſations; they can be witty without ſatire or com- ¶ dom jo 
mon- place, and ſerious without being dull. world. 


The frequentation of courts, checks this petu- they h 
Jancy of manners; the good-breeding and circum- maſter, 
ſpection which are neceſſary, and only to be learned Happen 
there, correct thoſe pertneſſes. In courts, a verſa» but no 
tility of genius, and a ſoftneſs of manners, are ab- Wanguag 
ſolutely neceſſary; which ſome people miſtake for call it; 
abject flattery, and having no opinion of one's own: while; 


whereas it is only the decent and gentee] manner of Wkſhamec 
maintaining your own opinion, and poſſibly of bring- Winto no 
ing other people to it. The manner of doing things reſs an 


js often more important than the things themſelves; 
and the very ſame thing may become either pleaſing, 
or offenſive, by the manner of ſaying or doing it. 
Materiam ſuperabat opus, is often fal of ſculpture; 
where, though the materials were valuable, as fi]ver, 
gold, &c. the workmanſhip was ſtill more ſo, This 
holds true, applied to manners; which adorn what 
ever knowledge or. parts people may have; and even 
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make a greater impreſſion, upon nine in ten of ma In illu 
kind, than the intrinſic value of the materials. Oe abuſe 
the other hand, remember, that what Horace ſays otter fro: 
good writing is juſtly applicable to thoſe who wou Englar 
make a good figure in courts, and diſtinguiſh them aſterly! 
ſelves in the ſhining parts of life; ſapere eſt princ 

pium et 2 A man, who, without a good fun « 0 
of knowledge and parts, adopts a court lite, mat . I 
the moſt ridiculous figure imaginable. He is a m 1 n tf 
chine, little ſuperior to the court clock; and, as th week 
points out the hours, he points out the frivolous e CE y 
ployment of them, He is, at moſt, a comme pr 27 
upon the clock; and, according to the hours t1 ne th 
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lit ſtrikes, tells you now it is levee, now dinner, now 


ſupper time, Oc. ' | 
| < Theend which I propoſe by your education, 
and which ( you pleaſe ) I ſhall certainly attain, is, 
to unite in you all the knowledge of a ſcholar, with 
the manners of a courtier : and to join, what is ſel- 
dom joined in any of my countrymen, books and the 
world. They are commonly twenty years old before 
they have ſpoken to any body above their ſchool- 
maſter, and the fellows of their college. If they 
Happen to have learning, it is only Greek and Latin; 
put not one word of modern hiſtory, or modern 
languages. Thus prepared, they go abroad, as they 
call it; but, in truth, they ſtay at home all that 
hile; for, being very aukward, confoundedly 
Eſhamed, and not ſpeaking the languages, they go 
nto no foreign company, at leaſt none good ; but 
Ireſs and ſup with one another only, at the tavern. 


] 


ven carefully avoid. You will always take care to 
eep the beſt company in the place, where. you are, 
hich is the only uſe of travelling: and (by the way) 
he pleaſures of a gentleman are only to be found in 
he beſt company; for that riot which low company, 
oſt falſely and impudently, call pleaſure, is only 
e ſenſuality of a ſwine.” 

In illuſtration of what his lordſhip here ſays, upon 
e abuſe of foreign travelling, I ſhall introduce a 
tter from a young gentleman at Rome to his father 
England, well known to be written by the ſame 
aſterly hand. 


« SIR, 


e week that I ſtayed at Genoa, I never had time 
write to you, being wholly taken up with ſeeing 
ings, of which the moſt remarkable is the ſteeple 
Piſa; it is the oddeſt thing I ever ſaw in my life; 

| 5; 4h 


Euch examples, I arfi ſure, you will not imitate, but 


{© In the ſix weeks that J paſſed at Florence, and 
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it ſtands all awry: I wonder it does not tumble ¶ to take 
down. I met with a great many of my countrymen, N every a 
and we live together very ſociably. I have been here natural 
now a month; and will give you an account of m man is, 
way of life. Here are a great many very agreeable I lence, a 
Engliſh gentlemen ; we are about nine or ten, àeaſe. F 
ſmart bucks as any in England. We conſtantly WM vith wo 
breakfaſt together ; and then either go and ſee fights, gaiety, 
or drive about the outlets of Rome in chaiſes: but the equals, 1 
horſes are very bad, and the chaiſes do not folloy i upon ge 
well. We meet before dinner at the Engliſh coffee. ver, quit 
houſe; where there is a very good billiard table, an mind, or 
very good company. From thence we go and dine can appe 
together, by turns, at each other's lodgings. Then WM aly cat 


after a chearful glaſs of claret (for we have made , His lo 
ſhift to get ſome here) we go to the coffee-houſe thus: 
again; from thence to ſupper, and ſo to bed.—1 dl c: Thy 
not believe that theſe Romans are a bit like the old 1 
Romans; they are a parcel of thin-gutted, ſnivelling tion in u 
ci inging dogs; and I verily believe that our own | the late 
could threſh forty of them. We never go amon bliſhment 
them; it would not be worth while: beſides, we nond pretty mi 
of us ſpeak Italian, and none of tho'e ſeignors (pea. a 
Engliſh ; which ſhows what ſort of fellows they are. of 1 a 
Nothing can be more happily imagined than 1 bur £55 
jetter, and the following ſhort account of a home n 
bred Engliſh gentleman in the preſence of his ſove be ie 
reign, which ſerves to introduce the character of . 1 
well- bred man, is not perhaps inferior, and is a pte Chr; ſtian 
per addenda to what was ſaid of courts. Coths: t 
„How many men have I ſeen here,” ſays veſte g 
lordſhip, © who after having had the full benefit « * + 4 
an Engliſh education, firſt at ſcheol, and then e 185 
the univerſity; when they have been preſented . wh by 
the King, did not know whether they ſtood upt N. 2 
their heads or their hecls ? If the king ſpoke ane * 
them, they were annihilated; they tremb ed, e Next 
deavoured to put their hands in their pockets immediate] 


miiſed them, let their hats fall, and were aſham 
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to take them up; and, in ſhort, put themſelves in 
every attitude but the right, that is, the eaſy and 
natural one, — The characteriſtic of a well-bred 
man is, to converſe with his inferiors without inſo- 
lence, and with his ſuperiors with reſpect, and with 
eaſe, He talks to kings without concern; he trifles 
with women of the firſt condition, with familiarity, 
gaiety, but with reſpect; and converſes with his 
equals, whether he is acquainted with them or not, 
upon general common topics, that are not, howe- 
ver, quite frivolous, without the leaſt concern of 
mind, or aukwardneſs of body: neither of which 
can appear to advantage, but when they are per- 
fealy eaſy: | 

His lordſhip reſumes his hiſtorical obſervations 
thus: | 

« There are many great events in hiſtory, which, 
vhen once they are over, leave things in the ſitua- 
tion in which they found them. As for inſtance, 
the late war, 1741; which, excepting the eſta- 
blſhment in Italy for Don Philip, leaves things 
pretty much in fatu quo; a mutual reſtitution of 
all acquiſitions being ſtipulated by the preliminaries 
of the peace. Such events undoubtedly deſerve 
jour notice, but yet not ſo minutely as thoſe, which 
are not only important in themfelves, but equally - 
(or it may be more) important by their conſequences 
too: of this latter ſort were, the progreſs of the 
Chriſtian religion in Europe ; the invaſion of the 
Goths : the diviſion of the Roman empire into 
veſtern and eaſtern ; the eſtabliſhment and rapid 
progreſs of Mahometaniſm ; and laftly, the Refor- 
mation: all which events produced the greateſt 
changes in the affairs of Europe, and to one or 
other of which, the Preſent ſituation of all the 
parts of it is to be traced up. 1 

« Next to theſe, are thoſe events which more 
mmediately affect particular ſtates and — 
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and which are reckoned merely local, though their 
influence may, and indeed very often does, indi- 
realy extend itſelf further; ſuch as civil wars, and 
revolutions, from which a total change in the form 
of government frequently flows. The civil wars in 
England, in the reign of king Charles I. produced 
an intire change of the government here, from a 
limited monarchy to a commonwealth, at firſt, and 
afterwards to abſolute power, uſurped by Cromwell, 
under the pretence of proteCtion, and the title of 
protector. 

« The revolution, in 1688, inſtead of changing, 
preſerved our form of government; which kin 
James II. intended to ſubvert, and eſtabliſh abſolute 
power in the crown. 

« Theſe are the two great epochas in our Eng- 
liſh hiſtory, which I recommend to your particular 
attention, 

« The league formed by the houſe of Guiſe, 
and fomented by the artifices of Spain, is a moſt 
material part of the hiſtory of France. The ſoun- 
dation of it was laid in the reign of Henry II. but 
the ſuperſtructure was carried on through the ſuc- 
ceſſive reigns of Francis II. Charles IX. and Her- 
ry III. till at laſt it was cruſhed, partly by the arms, 
but more by the apoſtacy, of Henry IV. | 

© In Germany great events have been frequent, 
by which the Imperial dignity has always either 
gotten or loſt: and ſo far they have affected the 
conſtitution of the empire. The houſe of Auſtria 
kept that dignity to itſelf for near two hundred 
years, during which time it was always attempting 
to extend its power, by incroaching upon the rights 
and privileges of the other ſtates of the empire; 
till, at the end of the be lum tricennale, the treaty of 
Munſter, of which France is guarantee, fixed the 
reſpective claims. - 
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&« Italy has been conſtantly torn to pieces, from 
the time of the Goths, by the popes and anti-popes, 
ſeverally ſupported by other great powers of Europe, 
more as their intereſt than as their religion led them. 
By the pretenſions alſo of France, and the houſe of 

Auſtria, upon Naples, Sicily, and the Milaneſe ; 
not to mention the various leſſer cauſes of ſquabbles 
there, for the little ſtates, ſuch as Ferrara, Parma, 
Montſerrat, &c. 

„The popes, till lately, have always taken a 
conſiderable part, and had great influence in the 
L:Fairs of Europe: their excommunications, bulls, 
land indulgences, ſtood inſtead of armies, in the 
times of ignorance and bigotry ; but now, that 
mankind is better informed, the ſpiritual authority 
of the pope 1s not only leſs regarded, but even de- 
ſpiſed, by the Catholic princes themſelves ; and his 
lolineſs is actually little more than biſhop of Rome, 
with large temporalities ; which he is not likely to 
keep longer than till the other greater powers in 
Italy ſhall find their conveniency in taking them 
from him. Among the modern popes, Leo the 
Xth, Alexander the VIth, and Sixtus Quintus, de- 
ſerve your -particular notice. 'The firſt, among 
other things, for his own learning and tafte, and for 
his encouragement of the reviving arts and ſciences 
in Italy, Under his proteQtion, the Greek and 
Latin claſſics were moſt excellently tranſlated into 
Italian; painting flouriſhed and arrived at its per- 
tection z and ſculpture came ſo near the ancients, 
that the works of his time, both in marble and 
bronze, are now called Antico-Moderno, 

„Alexander the VIth, together with his natural 
lon Cæſar Borgia, was famous forſ his wickedneſs ; 
in which he, and his ſon too, ſurpaſſed all imagina- 
tion, Their lives are well worth reading. They 
vere poiſoned, themſelves, by the poiſoned —_ 
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which they had prepared for others : the father Fr 


died of it, but Cæſar recovered. 5 hiſto! 
„ Sixtus the Vth was the ſon of a ſwineherd; = 
and raiſed himſelf to the popedom by his abilities: ral ne 
he was a great knave, but. an able and a ſingular WF Euro 
one.“ quen! 
| He concludes his obſervations on general hiſtory Wt are r 
with the following judicious refleQion and advice, thoſe 
© Many preat readers load their memories, with- as ſoo 
out exerciſing their judgments ; and make lumber- Wl datior 
rooms of their heads, inſtead of furniſhing them WM poſſe! 
uſefully: facts are heaped upon facts, without order WF which 
or diſtinction, and may juſtly be ſaid to compoſe WF fidels. 
that | Germ 
Rudis indigeſtaque moles valier, 

vem dixere chaos. | nique, 

Take nothing for granted, upon the bare authority rope, 
of the author; but weigh and conſider, in your you n 
own mind, the probability of the facts, and the Wl two o 
juſtneſs of the reflections. Conſult different au- Wi of the 
thors upon the ſame facts, and form your opinion all wh 
upon the greater or leſſer degree of probability Wh be ign; 
ariſing from the whole; which, in my mind, is the ¶ that y- 
utmoſt ſtretch of hiſtorical faith: certainty (I tear) ¶ ledge « 
not being to be found, When an hiſtorian pretends {Wha gene 
to give you the cauſes and the motives of events, not re. 
compare thoſe cauſes and motives with the charac ſtory ot 
ters and intereſts of the parties concerned, and lumes; 
judge for yourſelf, whether they correſpond or not. WW good 1 
Conſider whether you cannot aſſign others more the for 
probable ; and in that examination, do not deſpile ¶ ſnort g 
ſome very mean and trifling cauſes of the actions of N 
great men: for ſo various and inconſiſtent is human which 
nature, ſo ſtrong and ſo changeable are our pal- twelfth 
fions, ſo fluctuating are our wills, and fo much ate the Kn 


our minds influenced by the accidents of our bodies, {iſffcneſs | 
that every man is more the man of the day, that {have ef 


a regular and conſequential character.“ p Was, to 
rom 
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From general hiſtory, his lordſhip paſſes to the 
hiſtory of the religious and military orders. 

« You will do well,“ ſays he,” to have a gene- 
ral notion of all the religious and military orders of 
Europe, ancient and modern; both as they are fre- 
quently the my * of converſation, and as they 
are more or leſs interwoven with the hiſtories of 
thoſe times. Witneſs the. Teutonic Order, which, 
as ſoon as it gained ſtrength, began its unjuſt depre- 
dations in Germany, and acquired ſuch conſiderable 
poſſeſſions there; and the Order of Malta alſo, 
which continues to this day its piracies upon the In- 
hdels. Beſides, one can go into no company in 
Germany, without running againſt Monfleur le Che- 
valier, or Monſieur le Commandeur de POrdre Teuts- 
nigue. It is the ſame in all the other parts of Eu- 
rope, with regard to the Order of Malta; where 
you never go into company without meeting with 
two or three Chevaliars or Commandeurs, who tak 
of their preuves, their Jangues, their caravanes, Ec. 
all which things Jam ſure you would not willingly 
be ignorant of, On the other hand, I do not mean 
that you ſhould have a profound and minute know- 
ledge of theſe matters, which are of a nature that 
a general knowledge of them is ſufficient, I would 
not recommend to you to read Abbe Vertot's Hit- 
tory of the Order of Malta, in four quarto vo- 
lumes ; that would be employing a great deal of 
good time very ill. But I would have you know 
the foundations, the objects, the i#nfignia, and the 
ſaort general hiſtory of them all. 

As for the ancient religious military Orders, 
which were chiefly founded in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries ; ſuch as Malta, the Teutonic, 
the Knights Templars, &c. the injuſtice and wick- 
edneſs of thoſe eſtabliſhments cannot, I am ſure, 
have eſcaped your obſervation. Their pious object 
was, to take away, by force, other people's pro- 
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perty ; and to maſſacre the proprietors themſelves, 
if they refuſed to give up that property, and adopt 
the opinions of thoſe invaders. What right or pre- 
tence had theſe confederated Chriſtians of Europe 
to the Holy Land? Let them produce their grant of 
it in the Bible? Will they ſay, that the Saracens 
had poſleſſed themſelves of it by force ; and that, 
conſequently, they had the ſame right. Is it lawful 
then to ſteal goods, becauſe they were ſtolen before? 
Surely not. The truth is, that the wickedneſs of 
many, and the weakneſs of more, in thoſe ages of 
1gnorance and ſuperſtition, concurred to form thoſe 
flagitious conſpiracies againſt the lives and properties 
of unoffending people. The Pope ſanctified the 
villainy, and annexed the pardon of fins to the per- 
petration of it. This gave riſe to the croiſadoes, 
and carried ſuch ſwarms of people from 2 ta 
the conqueſts of the Holy Land. Peter the Her- 
mit, an a dive and ambitious prieft, by his indefati- 
gable pains, was the immediate author of the firſt 
croiſade ; kings, princes, all profeſſions and charac- 
ters united, from different motives, in this great un- 
dertaking, as every ſentiment, except true religion 
and morality, invited to it. The ambitious hoped for 
kingdoms ; the greedy and neceflitous for plunder ; 
and ſome were enthuſiaſts enough to hope for ſalva- 
tion, by the deſtruction of a conſiderable number of 
their fellow-creatures, who had done them no injury. 
] cannot omit, upon this occaſion, telling you, that 
the Eaſtern emperors at Conſtantinople, {who, as 
Chriſtians, were obliged, at leaſt, to ſeem to favour 
theſe expeditions) ſeeing the immmenſe numbers of 
the Croiſez, and fearing that the Weftern Empire 
might have ſome mind to the Eaſtern Empire too, 
if it ſucceeded againſt the Infidels, as Pappetit vient 
en mangeans ; theſe Eaſtern emperors, very honeſtly, 
poiſoned the waters where the Cruiſez were to pals, 
and ſo deſtroyed infinite numbers of them. 
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« The later orders of knighthood ; ſuch as the 
Garter in England ; the Elephant in Denmark ; the 
Golden Fleece in Burgundy; the St. Eſprit, St. 
Michael, St. Louis, and St. Lazare, in France, &c. 
are of a very different nature and inſtitution. They 
were either the invitations to, or the rewards of, 
brave actions, in fair war, and are now rather the 
decorations of the favour of the prince, than the 
proofs of the merit of the ſubject. However, they 
are worth your inquiries to a certain degree; and 
converſation will give you frequent opportunities 
for them. For example; while you are in Saxony, 
get an account of / Aigle Blanc, and of what other 
Orders there may be, either Poliſh or Saxon ; and, 
when you ſhall be at Berlin, inform yourſelf of the 
three Orders there, P Aigle Noir, la Ginirefit, et le 
Vrai Merite, which are the only ones, that I know 
of, there. But whenever you meet with ſtraggling 
ribbands and ftars, as you will with a invwand in 
Germany, do not fail to inquire what they are, and 
to take a minute of them in your memorandum- 
book: for it is a fort of knowledge that coſts little 
to acquire, and yet is of ſome uſe. Young people 
have frequently an incuriouſneſs about them, arifing 
either from lazineſs, or a contempt of the object, 
which deprives them of ſeveral ſuch little parts of 
knowledge, that they afterwards wifh they had ac- 
quired, If you will put converſation to profit, great 
knowledge may be gained by it; and is it not better 
(ſince it 1s full as eaſy) to turn it upon uſeful, than 
upon uſeleſs ſubjects? People always talk beſt upon 


what they know moſt, and it is both pleaſing them, 


and improving one's-ſelf, to put them upon that 
ſubject. With people of a particular profeſſion, or 
of a diſtinguiſhed eminency in any branch of learn- 
ing, one is not at a loſs: but with thoſe, whether 
men or women, who properly conſtitute what is 
called the beau monde, one muſt not chuſe deep ſub- 

| jects, 
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jects, nor hope to get any knowledge above that oſ 


orders, ranks, families, and court anecdotes; which pn. 
are therefore the proper (and not altogether uſeleſs) wodu 
ſubjects of that kind of converſation.” ＋ 
The tranſition was now eaſy to company and the PETS 
world, ſubjects upon which his lordſhip always ws 
ſhines, and which he very juſtly conſiders as of more ſelf fr 
importance to a gentleman, than all other know. we 
edge. 6 
| x Pleaſing in company,” obſerves he, is the only * f 
way of being pleaſed in it yourſelf. Senſe and bis fav 
knowledge are the firſt and neceſſary foundations for « 1 
pleaſing in company ; but they will by no means C0 now th 
alone, and they will never be perfectly welcome, if which 
not accompanied with manners and attentions, You . 
will beſt acquire theſe by frequenting the companies , 4, 
of people of faſhion ; but then you muſt reſolve to e 
acquire them, in thoſe companies, by proper care 3 
25 obſervation; for I have known people, who, tho beſt gen 
they have frequented good company all their life. hs 
time, have done it in ſo inattentive and unobſerving vinding 
a manner, as to be never the better for it, and to own ſa 
remain as diſagreeable, as aukward, and as, vulgar, . 1 
as if they had never ſeen any perſon of faſhion, xa 
When you go into good company (by good oy from th 
pany is meant the people of the firſt faſhion of the ſee a g 
place) obſerve carefully their turn, their manners, hat op 
their-addreſs ; and conform your own to them, Put 2Ppine! 
this is not all neither: go deeper ſtill; obſerve y 3 
characters, and pry, as far as you can, into bot ormin 
their hearts and their heads. Seek for their parti- Phich - 
cular merit, their predominant paſſion, or oY ken ſe} 
prevailing weakneſs ; and you will then know what faxe the 
to bait your hook with, to catch th:im. Man ee pat 
compoſition of ſo many, and ſuch various ingre- m 1 bl 
dients, that it requires. both time and care to ana: un of 
lyſe him: for though we have, all, the ſame "El. eſs will 
dients in our general compoſition, as reaſon, wil, lat plea 


paſſions, 
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paſſions, and appetites; yet the different propor- 
tions and combinations of them, in each individual, 
produce that infinite variety of characters, which, 
in ſome particular or other, diſtinguiſhes every in- 
dividual from another. Reaſon ought to direct the 
whole, but ſeldom does : and he who addreſſes him- 
ſelf ſingly to another man's reaſon, without endea- 


more likely to ſucceed, than a man who ſhould ap- 
ply only to a king's nominal miniſter, and negle& 
his favourite, 1 a 

„J will recommend to your attentive peruſal, 
now that you are going into the world, two books, 
which will. let you as much into the characters of 
men, as books can do. I mean, Les Reflexions Mo- 
rales de Monſieur de la Rocbefoucault, and Les Cbarac- 
lires de la Bruyere: but remember, at the ſame 
time, that I only recommend them to you as the 
beſt general maps, to aſſiſt you in your journey, and 
not as marking out every particular turning and 
winding that you will meet with. There, your 
own ſagacity and obſervation muſt come to their 
aid. La Rochefoucault is, I know, blamed, but I 
think without reaſon, for deriving all our actions 
from the ſource of ſelf- love. For my own part, I 


, Ice a great deal of truth, and no harm at all, in 
* hat opinion. It is certain, that we ſeek our own 
„ ppineſs in every thing we do ; and it 1s as certain, 
"i hat we can only find 1t in doing well, and in con- 


orming all our actions to the rule of right reaſon, 
yhch is the great law of nature. It is only a miſ- 
aken ſelf-love that is a blameable motive, when we 
ake the immediate and indiſcriminate gratification 
df a paſſion, or. appetite, for real happineſs. But 
m I blameable, if I do a good action, upon ac- 
ount of the happineſs which that honeſt conſciouſ- 
eſs will give me? Surely not. On the contrary, 


vouring to engage his heart in his intereſt alſo, is no 


hat pleaſing conſciouſneſs is a proof of my _ | 
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The refleQion, which is the moſt cenſured in Mon. 
ſieur de la Rochefoucault's book, as a very ill-na- 
tured one, is this; On trouve dans le malbeur de ſa 
meilleur ami, quelque choſe qui ne deplait pas. And 
why not ? Why may I not feel a very tender and 
real concern for the misfortune of my triend, and 

et at the ſame time feel a pleaſing conſciouſneſs at 
3 diſcharged my duty to him, by comforting 
and aſſiſting him to the utmoſt of my power in that 
misfortune ??? 

This is not a proper ſolution of Rochefoucault', 
maxim; which plainly intimates, that we find 
ſomething which ſecretly pleaſes us, qui ne deplait pu 
dans le malbeur de ſon meilleur ami, in contemplating 
the misfortune of our beſt friend, not in reflecting, a 
his lordſhip ſuppoſes, on our own friendly conduci to- 
wards him while in diſtreſs. If we have ſuch !: 
feeling, as I hope we have not, it muſt therefor 
ariſe from a very ungenerous ſource, 

& The characters of La Bruyere,” adds he 
cc are piQures from the life; moſt of them fin) 
drawn, and highly coloured. Furniſh your mi 
with them firſt ; and when you meet with the 
likeneſs, as you will every day, they will ſtrike yo 
the more. You will compare every feature wit! 
the original; and both will reciprocally help you t 
diſcover the beauties and the blemiſhes.” 

In the following letter, his lordſhip is led into 
more particular conſideration of company, and t 
manner of behaving in it, | 

« To keep good company,” ſays he, “ eſpecial 
at your firſt ſetting out, is the way to receive go 
impreſſions. If you aſk me what I mean by go 
company, I will confeſs to you, that it is pretty d 
ficult to define; but I will endeavour to make j 
underſtand it as well as I can. 

« Good company is not what reſpective ſets 
company are pleaſed either to call or think 7. 
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ſelves ; but it is that company which all the people 

of the place call, and acknowledge to be, good 
company, notwithſtanding ſome r which 
they may form to ſome of the individuals who com- 
poſe it. It conſiſts chiefly (but by no means without 
exception) of people of conſiderable birth, rank, 
and character: fospeople of neither birth nor rank, 
are frequently, and very juſtly, admitted into it, if 
diſtinguiſhed by any peculiar merit, or eminency in 
any liberal art or ſcience. In this faſhionable good 
company, the beſt manners, and the beſt language, 
of the place, are unqueſtionably to be learnt : for 
they eſtabliſh, and give the ton to both; which are 
therefore called the language and manners of good 
company, there being no legal tribunal to aſcertain 
either.“ 

He proſecutes his ſubject thus, with great diſcern- 
ment and accuracy. 

« Having ** out what ſort of company you 
ould keep, I will now give you ſome rules for your 
onduct in it; rules which my own experience and 
viervation enable me to lay down, and communi- 
ate to you, with ſome degree of confidence, 

« Talk often, but never long; in that caſe, if 
ou do not pleaſe, at leaſt you are ſure not to tire 
your hearers. Pay your own reckoning, but do not 
reat the whole company ; this being one of the 
ery few caſes in which people do not care to be 
reated, every one being fully convinced that he has 
herewithal to pay. 

« Never hold any body by the button, or the 


cial 


e goofWand, in order to be heared out; for, if people are 
y gehort willing to hear you, you had much better hold 
tty our tongue than them. | 

ke q © Moſt long talkers ſingle out ſome unfortunate 


an in company (commonly him whom they ob- 
lets 
the 


br whiſper, or at leaſt, in a half voice, to convey a 
ve 


continuity 


ve to be the moſt ſilent) or their next neighbour, 
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hold of you, hear him with patience, (and at leaſt 


continuity of words to. This is exceſſively ill-bred, 
and, in ſome degree, a fraud; converſation-ſtock 
being a joint and common property. But, on the 
other hand, if one of theſe unmerciful talkers lays 


hear ; 
have n 
«6 VM 
amuſer 
contem 
moſt 1 
practic 
ſides th 
] have « 
ver to | 


ſeeming attention) if he 1s worth obliging ; for no- 
thing will oblige him more than a patient hearing, 
as nothing would hurt him more, than either to 
leave him in the midſt of his diſcourſe, or to diſco- 
ver your impatience under your affliction. 

« Above all things, and upon all occaſions, avoid 


ſpeaking of yourſelf, if it be poſhble. Such is the INS 
natural pride and vanity of our hearts, that it per- W,;c | 
petually breaks out, even in people of the beſt parts, part of 
in all the various modes and figures of the egotiſm, « W 
& Take care never to ſeem dark and myſterious; . my f 
which is not only a very unamiable character, but ray be 
a very ſuſpicious one too : if you ſeem myſterious iccident 
with others, they will be really ſo with you, and there” 3 
you will know nothing. The height of abilities is, kamen 
to have volto ſciolto, and penſieri ſtretti; that is, a tirty ye 
frank, open, and ingenuous exterior, with a pru- Europe 
dent and reſerved interior: to be upon your ow. Sche 
guard, and yet, by a ſeeming natural openneſs, oe the : 
put people off theirs. Depend upon it, nine in ten ouſly 8 
of every company that you are in, will avail them bſervati 
ſelves of every indiſcreet and unguared expreſſion o ard to | 
yours, if they can turn it to their own advantage pecimen 
A prudent reſerve is therefore as neceſſary, as a ſeem . mach - 
ing openneſs is prudent. Always look people in ide ant F 
face when you ſpeak to them; the not doing it Wlation o. 
thought to imply conſcious guilt ; beſides, that youll; , baſ 
loſe the advantage of obſerving, by their counte be clone 
nances, what impreſſion your diſcourſe makes upoullihe three 
them. In order to know people's real ſentiments, Mer ther 
truſt much more to my eyes than to my ears; fü Vibe . 
they can ſay whatever they have a mind I ſhouli,,,. to 
| hear Wot ſeem 

ruth is ft 
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bear; but they can ſeldom help looking, what they 
have no intention that I ſhould know. 

« Mimickry, which is the common and favourite 
amuſement of little, low minds, is in the utmoſt 
contempt with great ones, It is the loweſt and 
moſt illiberal of all buffoonery. Pray, neither 
practice it yourſelf, nor applaud it in others. Be- 
ſides that, the perſon mimicked is inſulted ; and, as 
] have often obſerved to you before, an inſult is ne- 
ver to be forgiven.” | 
To theſe refle&ions on company and converſation, 
is lordſhip adds an allegory, and an example, with 
which I ſhall conclude this chapter, and the ſecond 
part of the Syſtem of Education. 

% Whatever I ſee, or whatever I hear,” ſays he, 
my firſt conſideration is, whether it can, in any 
ray be uſeful to you. As a proof of this, I went 
xccidentally, the other day, into a print-ſhop ; 
where among many others, I found one print from 
a famous deſign of Carlo Maratti, who died about 
hirty years ago, and was the laſt eminent painter in 
Lurope : the ſubject is, / Studio del Diſegns; or, 
he School of Drawing. An old man, ſuppoſed to 
de the maſter, points to his ſcholars, who are va- 
ouſly employed in perſpective, geometry, and the 
blervation of the ſtatues of antiquity. With re- 
ard to perſpective, of which there are ſome little 
pecimens ; he has wrote, Tanto che baſti, that is, 
Is much as is ſufficient ; with regard to geometry, 


lation of the ancient ſtatues, there is written, Non 
nai a baſtanza ; There never can be enough. But, in 
nec clouds at the top of the piece, are repreſented 
pode three Graces ; with this juſt ſentence written 
ts, oer them, Senza di noi egni fatica © vana ;, that is, 
ithout us, all labour is in .vain. This, every body 
0Ulows to be true, in painting; but all people do 
Iot ſeem to conſider, as I hope you will, that this 
ruth is full as applicable to every other art or ſci- 
Vol. I, | ence; 


Tanto che baſti again; with regard to the contem- 
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ence ; indeed to every thing that is to be ſaid or 
done, I will ſend you. the print itſelf ; and I will 
adviſe you to make the ſame uſe of it, that the 
Roman Catholics ſay they do of the pictures and 
images of their ſaints; which is, only to remind 
them of thoſe: for the adoration they diſclaim, 
Nay, I will go farther, and, as the tranſition from 
popery to paganiim is ſhort and eaſy, I will claſſ. 
cally and poeticaſiy adviſe you to invoke, and facri- 
fice to them every day, and all the day. 

cc It muſt be owned, that the Graces do not ſeem 
to be natives of Great-Britain ; and, I doubt, the 
beſt of us, here, have more of the rough than the 
poliſhed diamond. Since barbatiſm drove them out 
of. Greece and Rome, they ſeem to have taken re- 
fuge in France, where their temples are numerous, 
and their worſhip the eſtabliſhed one. Examine 
yourſelf ſeriouſly, why ſuch and fuch people pleaſe 
and engage you, more than ſuch ard ſuch others, of 
equal merit; and you always find, that it is becauſe 
the former have the graces, and the latter not. | 
have known many a woman, with an exact ſhape, 
and a ſymmetrical aſſemblage of beautiful features, 
pleaſe nobody; while others, with very moderate 
ſhapes and features, have charmed every boch. 
Why? Becauſe Venus will not charm ſo much, 
without her attendant Graces: as they will without 


her. Among men, bow often have I ſeen the moſt 


ſolid merit and knowledge neglected, unwelcome, 
or even rejected, for want of them? While flimly 
parts, little knowledge, and leſs merit; introduced 
by the graces, have been received, cheriſhed, and 
admired. Even virtue, which is moral beauty, 


wants ſome of its charms, if unaccompanicd by 
them. 

« Of all the men that ever I knew in my life, 
(and I knew him extremely well) the late duke of 
Marlborough poſſeſſed the graces in the higheſt de- 


gree, not to ſay engroſſed them; and indeed he go 
the 
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the moſt by them; for I will venture (contrary to 
the cuſtom of profound hiſtorians, who always aſ- 
ſign deep cauſes for great events) to aſcribe the bet- 
ter half of the duke of Marlborough's greatneſs and 
riches to thoſe graces. He was eminently illiterate; 
wrote bad Engliſh, and ſpelled it ſtill worſe. He 
had no ſhare of what is commonly called parts; that 
is, he had no brightneſs, nothing ſhining in his ge- 
nius. He had, moſt undoubtedly, an excellent good 
plain underſtanding, with ſound judgment, But 
theſe, alone, would probably have raiſed him but 
ſomething higher than they found him; which was 
page to king James the Second's queen. 'There the 
graces protected and promoted him; for, while he 
was an enſign of the guards, the dutcheſs of Cleve- 
land, then favourite miſtreſs to king Charles the IId, 
ſtruck by thoſe very graces, gave him five thouſand 
pounds; with which he immediately bought an an- 
nuity for life, of five hundred pounds a year, of 
my grandfather Halifax ; which was the foundation 
of his ſubſequent fortune. His figure was beauti- 
ful ; but his manner was irreſiſtible, by either man 
or woman. It was by this engaging, graceful man- 
ger, that he was enabled, during all his war, to con- 
ret the various jarring powers of the grand alliance, 
and to carry them on to the main object of the war, 
20twithitanding their private and ſeparate views, 
jealouſies, and wrongheadedneſſes. Whatever court 
he went to, (and he was often obliged to go him- 
ſelf to ſome reſty and refractory ones) he as con- 
ſtantly prevailed, and brought them into his mea- 
lures. The penſionary Heinſius, a venerable old 
miniſter, grown grey in buſineſs, and who had go- 
verned the Republic of the United Provinces for 
more than forty years, was abſolutely governed by 
the duke of Marlborough, as that Republic feels to 
this day. He was always cool; and nobody ever 
obſerved the leaſt -variation in his countenance : he 
could refuſe more gracefully than other people could 

I 2 grant; 
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rant; and thoſe who went away from him the 
moſt diſſatisfied, as to the ſubſtance of their buſi 
neſs, were yet perſonally charmed with him, and, 
in ſome degree, comforted by his manner. With M / 
all his gentleneſs and gracefulneſs, no man living 
was more conſcious of his ſituation, nor maintained 
his dignity better. 

6 With the ſhare of knowledge which you have 
already gotten, and with the much greater, which, 


| 


hope you will ſoon acquire, what may you not e- FE 
pect to arrive at, 1f you join all theſe graces to it? 
In your deſtination particularly [that of a foreign ——- 


miniſter] they are, in truth, half your buſineſs; 
for, if you can once gain the affeQtions, as well az 
the eſteem of the prince-or miniſter of the court to The th 
which you are ſent, I will anſwer for it, that will 
effectually do the buſineſs of the court that ſent 
vou; otherwiſe, it is up-hill work. — Do not mil 


take, and think, that theſe graces, which I ſo often 2 : 
and fo earneſtly recommend to you, ſhould only ac- this 4 
company important tranſactions, and be worn only bor an 


les jours de gala: no; they ſhould, if poſſible, ac- 
company every, the leaſt, thing that you do or ſay; 
for, if you negle& them in little things, they vil 


courts 
pupil a 
other 


leave you in great ones. I ſhould, for inſtance, be « P, 
extremely concerned to ſee you even drink a cup of Hor Cat 
coffee ungracefully, and flop yourſelf with it, by right a 
your aukward manner of holding it; nor ſhould[ plain c 
like to ſee your coat buttoned, or your ſhoes bukied would 
awry. But I ſhould be outrageous, if I heard you rule © 
mutter your words unintelligibly, ſtammer in your convin 
ſpeech, or heſitate, miſplace, and miſtake in your gree, h 
narrations: — and I ſhould run away from you, Never pi 
with greater rapidity, if poſſible, than I ſhould, Wire, fa 
now, run to embrace you, if I found you deſtitute « ] 
of all thoſe graces, which I have ſet my heart upon not by 
their making you one day, omnibus ornatum, excellert twenty 
relus. n for 
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The third Part of the Syſlem of Education, &c. 


I'S Lordſhip having, in the two former parts, 
given his ſon ſuch directions as are neceſſary to 
form the gentleman in genera], taking care however 


this more particularly to the qualifications neceſſary 
for an orator in the ſenate, and a miniſter at foreign 
courts; he therefore begins with guarding his dear 
pupil againſt the vain diſtinctions of the ſchools, and 
other errors in ſtudy, 


Ve N Pray let not quibbles of Lawyers, no refinements 
ol of Caſuiſts,“ ſays he, break into the plain notions cf 
') Wright and wrong, which every man's right reaſon, and 
| plain common-ſenſe, ſuggeſts to him: To do as you 
ed would be done by, is the plain, ſure, and undiſputed 
1 rule of morality and juſtice. Stick to that; and be 


convinced, that whatever breaks into it, in any de- 
gree, however ſpeciouſly it may be turned, and how- 
ever puzzling it may be to anſwer it, is, notwithſtand- 
ing, falſe in itſelf, unjuſt,.and criminal, | 

* I do not know a crime in the world, which is 
not by the Caſuiſts among the Jeſuiſts (eſpecially the 
Iwenty-four collected I think, by Eſcobar) allowed, 
n ſome, or many caſes, not to be criminal. The 

Vol. II. 13 prin- 


always to mark Mr. Stanhope's deſtination, devotes 
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principles firſt laid down by them are often ſpeciouz, 
the reaſonings plauſible; but the concluſion always 
Ne: for it is contrary to that evident, and undeniable 
rule of juſtice, which I have mentiened above, of nit 


pn trut 
Jof: ab 
hear, 


: : ueſtio 
doing to any one what you would not have him < ee 
to you. But, however, theſe refined pieces of caſuil. 5 


try and ſophiſtry, 1 very convenient and welcome 


to people's paſhons and appetites, they gladly accept eule v 


ic 
the indulgence, without deſiring to detect the fallacy q 5 . 
the reaſoning : and indeed many, I might ſay mol, Dat Fl | 
people are not able to do it; which makes the pub Wher k 
lication of ſuch quibblings and refinements the mor .. . 
pernicious. 3 


* Iam no ſkilful Caſuiſt, nor ſubtle Diſputant; 
and yet I would undertake to juſtify, and qualify, the 
profeſſie n of a highwayman, tiep by ſtep, and ſo pla 
ſibly, as to make many ignorant people embrace the 
profeſſion, as an innocent, if not even a laudable one; 


iſtake 
nſect- v 
o butt 
ot onl 


: riſe b 
and to puzzle people, of ſome degree of knowledge, unge 
to anſwer me point by point. ; elf wit 

I have ſeen a book, entitled Quidlibet ex Yui Wk. 


bet, or the Art of making any thing out of any thing; 


, - : . as muc 
which is not ſo difficult, as it would ſeem, if once one 


N | f b out pre 
quits certain plain truths, obvious in groſs to every u- ure; 
derſtanding, in order to run after the ingenious Eve yo 
finements of warm imaginations and ſpeculative te- ure + 1 


ſonings. Doctor Berkeley, Biſhop of Cloyne, a ven 
worthy, ingenious, and learned man, has wrote a book 
to prove, that there is no ſuch thing as Matter, an 
that nothing exiſts but in idea: that you and | on 


ut th; 
udy w 
mporta 


] ea 
fancy ourſclves eating, drinking, and fleeping ; you . 
Leipſig, and I at London: that we think we have fel nnume 
and blood, legs, arms, Cc. but that we are only ſpit ot col 
His arguments are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, unanſwerable; ity, c 
but yet I am ſo far from being convinced by them ll giv 
that I am determined to go on to eat and drink, bat ©. 


walk and ride, in order to keep that matter, which | 
ſo miſtakenly imagine my body at preſent to conſiſt 6 
in as good plight as poſſible. Common-ſenſe, (which 

U 


ade, { 
ontem 


hich v 
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Jin truth, is very uncommon) is the beſt ſenſe I know 
Jof: abide by it; it will counſel you beſt. Read and 
hear, for your amuſement, ingenious ſyſtems, nice 
queſtions, ſubtily agitated, with all the refinements that 


us exercitations for the mind, and return always to 
ettle with common- ſenſe 

*« It is the characteriſtic of a man of parts, and 
good judgment,” continues he, “ to know, and give 
that degree of attention, that each object deſerves. — 
Whereas little minds miſtake little objects for great 
ones, and laviſh away. upon the former, that time and 


iſtakes we owe the numerous and frivolous tribe of 
nſect- mongers, fhell-mongers, and purſuers and driers 
of butterflies, Sc. The ſtrong inind diſtinguiſhes, 
ot only between the uſeful and the uſeleſs, but like- 
iſe between the uſeful and the curious. He applies 
imſelf intenfely to the former ; he only amuſes him- 
elf with the latter. Of this little ſort of knowledge, 
hich I have juſt hinted at, you will find, at leaſt, 
ps much as you rieed wilh to know, in a ſuperficial 
but pretty French book entitled, Spectacle de la Na- 


ive you a fufficient notion of the various parts of na- 


"©" ure : I would adviſe you to read it, at leiſure hours. 
I ut that part of nature, which you have begun to 
* udy with the Rector magnificus, is of much greater 


mportance, and deſerves much more attention ; -1 
ean Aſtronomy. The valt and immenſe planetary 
yſtem, the aſtoniſhing order and regularity of thoſe 
nnumerable worlds, will open a ſcene to you, which 
ot only deſerves your attention as a matter of curi- 


ill give you greater, gnd conſequently juſter ideas of 


_ hat eternal and omnipotent Being, who contrived, 
1 ade, and ſtill preſerves, that univerſe, than all the 
' 


ontemplation of this, comparatively, very little orb, 
hich we at preſent inhabit, could poſſibly give you. 
; I 4 | | Upon 


warm imaginations ſuggeſt ; but conſider them only 


attention which only the latter deſerve. To ſuch 


ure; which will amuſe you while you read it, and 


pity, or rather aſtoniſhment ; but, ſtill more, as it 
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Upon this ſubject, Monſieur Fontenelle's Pluraliti dv 
Mondes, which you may read in two hours time, 
will both inform and pleaſe you.” 

The young gentleman going next to Italy, hi 
Lordihip gives him a few directions relative to the 
ſtudy of the arts moſt admired in that country. 

% You are now in a muſical country,” ſays he, 
« where finging, fiddling, and piping are not on 
the common topics of converſation, but almoſt the 
principal objects of attention ; I cannot help caution- 
ing you againſt giving into thoſe (I will call them i. 
liberal) pleaſures, (though muſic is commonly rec: 
koned one of the liberal arts) to the degree that moſ 
of your countrymen do, when they travel in [talj 
If you love muſic, hear it; go to operas, concerts, 
and pay fidlers to play to you; but I inſiſt upon you 
neither piping nor fiddling yourſelf, It puts a gentle 
man in a very frivolous, contemptible light ; bring 
him into a great deal of bad company; and takes up 
a great deal of time, which might be much better em 
ployed. Few things would mortify me more, than to 
ſee you bearing a part in a concert, with a fiddle un- 
der your chin, or a pipe in your mouth.“ 

Will not the ſcrapers of catgut be apt to call in 
queſtion his Lordſhip's ear, if not his taſte ?—He i 
more favourable to the other elegant arts. 

It is very right,” obſerves he, © that you ſhould 
have ſome idea of the military, and a good taſte inc: 
vil architecture, as they are frequent ſubjects of con: 
verſation ; and you may very ſoon learn as much v 
you need know of either, If you read about one 
third of Palladio's Book of Architecture, with ſome 
ſkilful perſon, and then, with that perſon, examint 
the beſt buildings by thoſe rules, you will know tht 
different proportions of the different Orders; the ſe 
veral diameters of their columns; their intercolumnr 
ations, their ſeveral uſes, &c. I he Corinthian Orde 
is chiefly uſed in magnificent buildings, where orn# 
ment and decoration are the principal objects * 
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Doric is calculated for ſtrength ; and the Tonic par- 


naments. The Compoſite and the Tuſcan Orders 
are more modern, and were unknown to the Greeks : 
the one is too light, the other too clumſy. You 
may ſoon be acquainted with the conſiderable parts of 
Civil Architecture; and for the minute and mechani- 
cal parts of it, leave them to maſons, bricklayers, and 
| Lord Burlington; who has, to a certain degree, leſ- 
ſened himſelf, by knowing them too well. Obſerve 
the ſame method as to Military Architecture: under- 
ſand the terms; know the gencral rules, and then ſee 
them in execution with ſome ſkilful perſon, Go with 
ſome Engineer or old Officer, and view, with care, 
the real fortifications of ſome ſtrong place; and you 
will get a clearer idea of Baſtions, Half-moons, Horn- 
Works, Ravelins, Glacis, &c. than all the maſters in 
the world could give upon paper. And thus much 
] would, by all means, have you know, of both Civil 
and Military ArchiteQure. | 

„I would alſo,“ adds he, © have you acquire a li- 
beral taſte of the two liberal arts of painting and 
ſculpture ; but without deſcending into thoſe minutiæ, 
which our modern Virtuoſi moſt affectedly dwell upon. 
A taſte of Sculpture and Painting is, in my mind, as 


oy becoming, as a tafle of fiddling and piping is unbe- 
cy <oming a man of faſhion, Obſerve the great parts 
o attentively; fee if nature be truly repreſented ; if the 
;  Pofiions are ſtrongly exprefied ; if the characters are 
* Jargon, to affected puppies.“ 

* From the elegant arts, his Lordſhip deſcends to the 
he RY article of dreſs ; and with propriety. f 
0 Tour dreſs,” ſays he, “ (as inſignificant a 
ding as drefs is in itſelf) is now become an object 
de worthy of ſome attention; for, I confeſs, I cannot 
n- help ſorming ſume opinion of a man's ſenſe and cha- 
BW acter from bis dreſs ; and, I believe, moſt people 


do, as well as myſelf. 3 whatſoever, 
5 | | 141 


takes of the Doric ſtrength and of the Corinthian or- 


preſerved ; and leave the trifling parts, with their little 
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in dreſs, implies, in my mind, a flaw in the under. impc 
ſtanding. Moſt of our young fellows, here, di'play WM I has 
ſome character or other by their dreſs; ſome affect gelt 
the tremendous, and wear a great and fiercely cock. ¶ expe: 
ed hat, an enormous ſword, a ſhort waiſtcoat, and them 
a black cravat: theſe I ſhould be almoſt tempted to BM man; 
ſwear the peace againſt, in my own defence, if I in go 
were not convinced that they are but meek aſſes in ¶ to yo 
lions ſkins, Others go in brown frocks, leather panie 
breeches, great oaken cudgels in their hands, their WM vivaci 
hats uncocked, and their hair unpowdered ; and tutior 
imitate grooms, ſtage coachmen, and country WE poſiti, 
bumpkins, ſo well in their outſides, that I do not Wi anim: 
make the leaſt doubt of their reſembling them equally WF troub! 
In their inſides. 

« A man of ſenſe carefully avoids any particular 
character in his dreſs; he is accurately clean for his 
own ſake; but all the reſt is for other people's. He 


dreſſes as well, and in the ſame manner, as the peo- Wt 
ple of ſenſe and faſhion of the place where he is. I Wed, be 
he dreſſes better, as he thinks, that is, more than WI Withc 
they, he is a fop; if he dreſſes worſe, he is unpar- WM genius 
donably negligent: but, of the two, I would rather Mother 
have a young fellow too much than too little dreſſed; I relate. 
the exceſs on that fide will wear off, with a little ¶ ſemale 
age and refleQion ; but if he is negligent at twenty, The 
he will be a ſloven at forty, and ſtink at fifty year Hand eat 
old. Dreſs yourſelf fine, where others are fine ; and molt of 
plain, where others are plain; but take care always, my, w 
that your clothes be well made, and fit you, {or cM 
otherwiſe they will give you a very aukward air. World, 


When you are once well dreſſed for the day, think Nerplain 
no more of it afterwards ; and, without any ftiftnels 8 0u ma 
for fear of diſcompoſing that dreſs, let all your mo- and m: 
tions be as eaſy and natural, as if you had no clothes {iſ Ceny no 
on at all: So much for dreſs, which I maintain to Wc*fury, 
be a thing of conſequence in the polite world. ſures; 

« As to Manners, Ggod-breeding, and the Graces," Under t 


adds he, © I have ſo often entertained you upon thoſe Books, 
important 
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important ſubjects, that I can add nothing to what 
| have formerly ſaid. Vour own good ſenſe will ſug- = 
geſt to you the ſubſtance of them; and obſervation, 'Þ 
experience, and good company, the ſeveral modes of 1 


them. Your great: vivacity, which I hear of from 
many people, will be no hindrance to your pleaſing 
in good company; on the contrary, will be of uſe 
to you, if tempered by Good-bteeding, and accom- 
panied by the Graces. But then, 1 ſuppoſe your 
vivacity to be a vivacity of parts, and not a conſti- 
tutional reſtleſſneſs; for the moſt diſagreeable com- 
poſition that I know, in the world, is that of ſlrong 
animal ſpirits, with a cold genius. Such a fellow is 
troubleſomely active, frivolouſly buſy, fooliſhly live- 
ly; talks much, with little meaning, and laughs 
more, with leſs reaſon z whereas, in my opinion, a {1 
warm and lively genius, with a cool conſtitution, i 4 
the perfection of human nature.” | | M 
Why may not a warm conſtitution, well regulat- 4 
ed, be as much for the honour of human nature ?— i | 


Without effort, there can be no viitue, and (ſeldom 4 
genius without paſſions. From this, and ſeveral 8 
other of his Lordſhip's remarks, particularly what BY 
relates to the ladies, I ſhould not be ſurpriſed if his 10 
female readers were tempted to accuſe him of frigidity. kj 
The tranſition from dreſs to expence was natural FIR 
and eaſy, and his Lordſhip takes care to make the # 
moſt of it, by uniting leſſons of order and oecono- 1 
my, with his exhortations againſt profuſion. | 1 
„Now that you are going a little more into the 10 


world,” continues he, “I will take this occaſion to 
explain my intentions as to your future expences, that 
you may know what you have to expect from me, #ig 
and make your plan accordingly, I ſhall neither 1 
deny nor grudge you any money, that may be ne- =_ 
ceſſary, for either your improvement or your plea- 
ſures; I mean, the pleaſures of a rational Being. 
Under the head of Improvement, I mean the beſt 14 


Books, and the beſt Maſters, coſt what they will; I 
alſo 
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of all the real comforts and neceſſaries of life. 
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alſo mean, all the expence of lodgings, coach, dref, 
ſervants, &c. which, according to the ſeveral place; 
where you may be, ſhall be reſpectively neceſſary, tg 
enable you to keep the beſt company. Under the 
head of rational Pleaſures, I comprehend, Firſt, pro. 
per charities, to real and compaſſionate objects of it; 
Secondly, proper preſents, to thoſe to whom you are 
obliged, or whom you deſire to oblige; Thirdly, ; 
conformity of expence to that of the company which 
you keep; as in public ſpectacles; your ſhare of little 
entertainments; a few piſtoles at games of mere 
commerce; and other incidental calls 'of good com- 
pany, 

« The only two articles, which I will never ſup- 
ply, are, the profuſion of low riot, and the idle la. 
viſhneſs of negligence and lazineſs. A fool ſquander 
away, without credit or advantage to himſelf, more 
than a man of ſenſe ſpends with both. The latter em. 
ploys his money as he does his time, and never ſpend 
a ſhilling of the one, nor a minute of the other, but 
in ſomething that is either uſeful or rationally pleaſing 
to himſelf or others. "The former buys whatever he 
does not want, and dozs not pay for what he does 
want. He cannot withſtand the charms of a toy» 
ſhop: ſnuff-boxes, watches, heads of canes, C. 
are his deſtruction. His ſervants and tradeſmen con- 
ſpire with his own indolence, to cheat him; and, in 
a very little time, he is aſtoniſhed, in the midſt of 
all the ridiculous ſuperfluities, to find himſelf in want 


&« Without care and method} the largeſt fortune 
will not, and with them, almoſt the ſmalleſt will, 
ſupply all neceſſary expences. As far as you can 
potlibly, pay ready money for every thing you buys 
and avoid bills. Pay that money too yourſelf, and 
not through the hands of any ſervant, who always 
either flipulates poundage, or requires a preſent for 
his good word, as they call it. Where you muſt 


have bills (as for meat and drink, clothes, Yeo 
— em 
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them regularly every month, and with your own 
hand, Never, from a miſtaken œconomy, buy a 
thing you do not want, becauſe it is cheap; or, from 
a ſilly pride, becauſe it js dear. Keep an account, in 
a book, of all that you receive, and of all that you 
pay; for no man who knows what he receives, and 
what he pays, ever runs out. I do not mean that 
you ſhould keep an account of the ſhillings and half 
crowns which you may ſpend in chair-hire, operas, 
Sc. they are unworthy of the time, and of the ink, 
that they would conſume; leave ſuch minutiæ to 
dull, penny-wiſe fellows : but remember, in œcono- 
my, as well as in every other part of life, to have 
the proper attention to proper objects, and the pro- 
per contempt for little ones. A ſtrong mind ſees 
things in their true proportions: a weak one views 
them through a magnifying medium; which, like 
the microſcope, makes an elephant of a flea; mag- 
nifies all little objects, but cannot receive great ones. 
but „ have known many a man paſs for a miſer, by 
ing ſaving a penny, and wrangling for two pence, who 
he was undoing himſelf, at the ſame time, by living 
oes above his income, and not attending to eſſential ar- 
07 ticles, which were above his portée. The ſure cha- 
Je. WY r:cteriftic of a ſound and ftrong mind, is, to find, 
on- in every thing, thoſe certain bounds, guoes ultra ci- 
in ve neguit conſiſtere rectum. Theſe boundaries are 
of marked out by a very fine line, which only good 
ant ſenſe and attention can diſcover; it is much too fine 
for vulgar eyes. In Manners, this line is Good- 
une breeding; beyond it, is troubleſome ceremony; 
vill, hort of it, is unbecoming negligence and inatten- 
can Wi tion. In Morals, it divides oſtentatious Puritaniſm, 
v7, WY from criminal Relaxation. In Religion, Superſtition 
and Wl from Impiety; and, in ſhort, every virtue from its 
kindred vice or weakneſs.—I think you have ſenſe 
enough to diſcover the line: keep it always in your 
eye, and learn to walk upon it; reſt — 1 Harte, 
and he will poize you, till you are able to go alone. 
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By the way, there are fewer people who walk wel 
upon that line, than upon the ſlack rope; and there. 
fore, a good performer ſhines ſo much the more.“ 

His Lordſhip next encounters the Hydra preju- 
dice, and introduces his arguments with an account 
of his own errors. 

„ You are now come to an age Capable of re. 
fle ion,“ obſerves he, and I hope you will do, 
what, however, few people at your age do: exert 
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it, for your own ſake, in the ſearch of truth and us, R 
ſound knowledge. I will confeſs (for I am not un many 
willing to diſcover my ſecrets to you) that it is not man 
many years fince I have preſumed to reflect for myſelf, BF are al, 
Till fixteen or ſeventeen, I had no reflection; and, WF is bett 
for many years after that, I made no uſe-of what | Wl gices 
had. I adopted the notions of the books I read, or Wown {| 
the company I kept, without examining whether WE unimp 
they were juſt or not; and I rather choſe to run the Nuſeful 
riſk of eaſy error, than to take the time and trouble ¶ very | 
of inveſtigating truth. Thus, partly from lazineſs, WW convic 
partly from dick pation, and partly from the mauvaiſt I \V hor 
honte of rejecting faſhionable notions, I was (as | WF in this 
have ſince found) hurried away by prejudices, inſtead Bi unani\ 
of being guided by reaſon; and quietly cheriſh er- 4 
ror, inſtead of ſeeking for truth. But, fince I have Wh introd! 
taken the trouble of reaſoning for myſelf, and have Wl thougt 
had the courage to own that I do ſo, you cannot ima- Wl dation 
gine how much my notions of things are altered, and ef Jac 
in how different a light I now ſee them, from that in WW have v 
which I formerly viewed them, through the deceitful ¶ ſurdity 
medium of prejudice or authority. Nay, I may Wight, 
poſſibly ſtill retain many errors, which, from long BW idly, f 
habit, have perhaps grown into real opinions; for it WW tere, | 
is very difficult to diſtinguiſh habits, early acquired men, 
and long entertained, from the reſult of our reaſon WEnglif] 
and reflection. | * 
Uſe and aſſert your own reaſon; reflect, examine, N dur d. 
and analyſe every thing, in order to form a ſound and be has 
mature judgment; let no #70 «#19 impoſe upon your Wit was 


under {tandingy 
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underſtanding, miſlead your actions, or dictate your 
converſation, Be early, what, if you are not, you 
will, when too late, wiſh you had been. Conſult 
your reaſon betimes: I do not fay, that it will always 
prove an unerring guide; for human reaſon is not in- 
fallible: but it will prove the leaſt erring guide that 
you can follow. Books and converſation may aſſiſt 
it; but adopt neither, blindly. and implicitly : try 
both by that beſt rule, which God has given to direct 
us, Reaſon. Of all the-troubles, do not decline, as 
many people do, that of thinking. The herd of 
mankind can hardly be faid to think; their notions 
are almoſt all adoptive; and, in general, I believe it 
is better that it ſhould be ſo; as ſuch common preju- 
dices contribute more to order and quiet, than their 
own ſeparate reaſonings would do, uncultivated and 
unimproved. as they are, We have many of thoſe 


uſeful prejudices in this country, which I ſhould be 


very forry to ſee removed. The good Proteſtant 
conviction, that the Pope is both Antichriſt and the 
Whore of Babylon, is a more effectual preſervative 
in this country againſt popery, than all the ſolid and 
unanſwerable arguments of Chillingworth. 

The idle ſtory of the Pretender's having been 
introduced in a warming-pan, into the Queen's bed, 


though as deſtitute of all probability as of all foun- 


dation, has been much more prejudicial to the caufe 
ef Jacobitiſm, than all that Mr. Locke and others 
have written, to ſhow the unreaſonablenels and ab- 
ſurdity of the doarines of indefeaſible hereditary 
right, and unlimited paſhve obedience. And that 
iy, ſanguine notion, which is firmly entertained 
here, that one Englithman can beat three French- 
men, encourages, and has ſometimes enabled, one 
Engliſhman, in reality, to beat two. | 
A Frenchman ventures his life with pour ] han- 
neur du Roi; were you to change the object which 
be has been thought to have in view, aad tell him that 
it was pour le bien de la Patrie, he would probably. 
run 
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run away. Such groſs local prejudices prevail with 
the herd of mankind; and do not impoſe upon cul. 
tivated, informed, and reflecting 
there are notions equally falſe, though not fo glaring- 
ly abſurd, which are entertained by people of ſupe- 
rior and improved underſtandings, merely for want 
of the neceſlary pains to inveſtigate, the proper at- 
tention to examine, and the penetration requiſite to 
determine the truth. Thoſe are the prejudices which 
I would have you guard againſt, by a manly exertion 
and attention of your reaſoning facuity: 
on one inſtance, of a thouſand that I could give you 
It is a general prejudice, and has been propagated- 
for theſe ſixteen hundred years, that Arts and Sciences 
cannot flouriſh under an abſolute government; and 
that genius muſt neceſſarily be cramped, where free- 
This ſounds plauſible, but is falſe 
in fact. Mechanic arts, as agriculture, manufacture, 
&c. will indeed be diſcouraged, where the profits 
and property are, from the nature of the government, 
But why the deſpotiſm of a government 
ſhould cramp the genius of a mathematician, an 
altronomer, a poet, or an orator, I confeſs I never 
It may indeed deprive the poet, or 
the orator, of the liberty of treating of certain ſub- 
jets in the manner they would wi 
them ſubjects enough to exert genius upon, if they 


dom 1s reſtrained. 


could diſcover. 


but then 


o menti- 


z but it leaves 


This reaſoning is by no means concluſive, with 
reſpect to poetry and oratory at leaſt: the conſcioul- 
neſs of being at liberty to treat every ſubject with 
freedom, can only give that boldneſs and fire of ge- 
nius which characteriſes the true poet; the * mule 
ſickens at the very idea of conſtraint, and the oratot 
can only find a proper ſtimulus, and proper objeds 
for the exerciſe of his talents in a popular aflemby, 
where national affairs are agitated without fear, and 
without controul, and where the applauſe of a. nati- 
on, its honours, and its employments are his re 


ward. 
From 
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From combating prejudice, his lordſhip. very wiſe- 
ly proceeds to arm his fon againſt the influence of ex- 
ample. 7 

« Ill example,“ ſays he, © is of itſelf dangerous 
enough; but thoſe who give it, ſeldom ſtop there; 
they add their infamous exhortations and invitations ; 
and, if they fail, they have recourſe to ridicule ; 
which is harder for one of your age and inexperience 
to withſtand, than either of the former. Be upon 
your guard, therefore, againſt theſe batteries, which 
will all be played upon you. | | 

„There is commonly, in young people, a facility 
that makes them unwilling to refuſe any thing that is 
aſked of them; a mauvai ſe honte, that makes them 
aſhamed to refuſe, and, at the ſame. time, an am- 
bition of pleaſing and ſhining in the company they 
keep; theſe ſeveral cauſes produce the beſt effect in 
good company, but the worſt in bad. If people had 
no vices but their own, few would have ſo many as 
they have. For my own part, I would ſooner wear 
other people's clothes than their vices; . and they 
would fit upon me juſt as well. I hope you will have 
none; but, if ever you have, I beg, at leaſt, they 
may be all your own, Vices of adoption are, of 
cthers, the moſt diſgraceful and unpardonable.” 

After telling his Pa what to avoid, the Earl of 
Cheſterfield returns, as uſual, to teach him what he 
ſhould praQtiſe, with his wonted ſagacity and know- 

"ledge of the world. 1 . 

Flattering people behind their backs,“ ſays be, 
in preſence of thoſe who, to make their own 
court, much morg,than for your ſake, will not fail 
to repeat, and even amplify the praiſe, to the party 
concerned, is an innocent piece of art. This is, of 
all flattery, the moſt pleafing, and conſequently the 

moſt effectual. There. are other, and many other 
inoffenſive arts of this kind, which are neceflary in 
the courſe of the world, and which he who pracliſes 
the earlieſt, will pleaſe the moſt, and riſe the _— | 

| he 
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The ſpitits and vivacity of youth are apt to negled 
them as uſeleſs, or reject them as troubleſome. But 
fubſcquent knowledge and experience of the worl( 
reminds us of their importance, commonly when it 
is too late. The principal of theſe things, is the 
maſtery of one's temper, and that coolnefs of mind, 
and ſerenity of countenance, which hinders us from 
diſcovering, by words, actions, or even looks, thoſe 
paſſions or ſentiments, by which we are inwardly 
moved or agitated; and the diſcovery of which, gives 
cooler and abler people ſuch infinite advantages over 
us, not only in great buſineſs, but in all the molt 
common occurrences. of life. A man who does not 
poſſeſs himſelf enough to hear diſagreeable things, 
without viſible marks of anger and change of coun» 
tenance, or agreeable ones without ſudden burſts of 
joy, and expanſion of countenance, is at the mercy 
of every artful knave, or pert coxcomb : the former 


will provoke or pleaſe you by deſign, to catch un- 


guarded words or looks; by which he will eaſily de- 
Cypher the ſecrets of your heart, of which you ſhould 
Keep the key yourſelf, and truſt it with no man i- 
ing. The latter will, by his abſurdity, and without 
intending it, produce the ſame diſcoveries, of which 

other people will avail themſelves, 21 
% You will ſay, poflibly, that this coolneſs mull 
be conſtitutional, and conſequently does not depend 
upon the will: and I will allow that conſtitution hs 
ſome power over us; but I will maintain too, that 
people very often, to excuſe themſelves, very unjuſlly 
accuſe their conſtitutions, Cate and reflection, i 
properly uſed, will get the better; and a man may # 
ſurely get a habit of letting his reaſon prevail over his 
Conſtitution, as of letting, as moſt of people do, the 
latter prevail over the former. If you find yourſe| 
ſubje& to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, or madneſs, (for| 
ſee no difference between them, but in their duration) 
reſolve within yourſelf, at leaſt never to ſpeak one 
word, while you feel that emotion within you. De- 
termine, 
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termine, too, to keep your countenance as unmoved 
and unembarraſſed as poſſible; which ſteadineſs you 
may get a habit of, by conſtant attention. 

4 4 ſhould defire nothing better, in any negocia- 
tion, than to have to do with one of theſe men of 
warm, quick paſſions; which I would take care to 
ſet in motion. By artful provocations, I would ex- 
tort raſh and unguarded expreſſions; and, by hintin 
at all the ſeveral] things that I could ſuſpe&, infallibly 
diſcover the true one, by the alteration it occafioned 


in the countenance of the perſon. Folio ſciolts ton + 


penſieri ſlretti (to be open in countenance, but cloſe 
in mind), is a moſt uſeful maxim in buſineſs. It is 
ſo nece ſſary at ſome games, ſuch as Berlan, Quinxe, 
Cc. that a man who had not the command of his 
temper, and countenance, would infallibly be undone 
by thoſe who had, even though they played fair; 
Whereas, in buſineſs, you always play with ſharpers; 
to whom, at leaſt, you ſhould give no fair advan- 
tages.“ 


His Lordſhip, ſenſible he was now treading on 
ſlippery ground, attempts a defence of diſſimulation, 


by diſtinguiſhing it from ſimulation; but though his 
arguments are ſupported by two great authorities, 
and are, I believe, the beſt that could be produced on 
the ſubject, they are more ſophiſtical than folid, more 
puzzling than convincing; and nct, in my opimon, 
unanſwerable: for it is impoſſible in many, nay, in 
moſt caſes, to diſſemble our intentions effectually with- 
out counterfeiting others, without ſimulating in ſome 
degree; and ſimulation is allowed to be à /?iletto,' a 
weapon both unjuſt and unlawful. 

lt may be objeQee,” ſays he, © that I am now 
recommending ditiimulation to you; I both own and 
juſtify it. It has been long ſaid, Qui neſcit diſſi- 
mulare, neſcit regnare: 1 go ſtill farther, and fay, 
that without ſome. diſſimuſation no buſineſs can be 
carried on at all. It is ſimulation that is falſe, mean, 
and criminal: that is the cunning which Lord Bacon 


calls, 
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calls, crooked or left-handed wiſdom, and which i; ea f 
never made ufe of but by thoſe who have not true Wong ; * 
wiſdom, And the ſame great man ſays, that diffimu. Nou ap 
lation is only to hide our on cards; whereas ſimu. head w 
lation is put on in order to look into other people's. Mor grie 


Lord Bolingbroke, in his © Idea of a patriot King,” « In 
ſays, very juſtly, that ſimulation is a /tiletro ; not Way you! 
only an unjuſt but an unlawful weapon, and the uſe alike ; 
of it very rarely to be excuſed, never juſtihed, Wand ane 
Whereas diſſimulation is a ſhield, as ſecrecy is ar. NHuch t 
mour ; and it is no more poſſible to preſerve ſecrecy pleaſes 
in buſineſs, without ſome degree of diſſimulation, then andis, 
it is to ſucceed in buſineſs without ſecrecy» He gos ou. « 
on, and ſays, that thoſe two arts, of diffimulation pperati 
and ſecrecy, are like the alloy mingled with pure ore: Whafons 
a little is neceſſary, and will not debaſe the coin be. our v 
low its proper ſtandard ; but if more than little be en- n man 
ployed (that is, ſimulation and cunning) the coin Hurt an 
loſes its currency, and the coiner his credit. is ſupe 
„ Make yourſelf abſolute maſter, therefore, con- edge, 
tinues he, of your temper, and your countenance, Make wr 
ſo far, at leaſt, as that no viſib e change do appear ill 4 
in either, whatever you may feel inwardly, This il 
may be difficult, but it is by no means impoſſible; Wi 15 
and, as a man of ſenſe never attempts impoſſibilities Wk "by 
on one hand, on the other, he is never diſcouraged MAY 
by difficulties: on the contrary, he redoubles his in- Ne 
duſtry and his diligence, he perſeveres, and infallibly 7 A 
prevails at laſt, In any point, which prudence bid bin 
you purſue, and which a manifeſt utility attends, let nich . 
difficulties only animate your induſtry, not deter you ho | 
from the purſuit. If one way has failed, try another; ink f 
be active, perſevere, and you will conquer. Some * n 
people are to be reaſoned, ſome flattered, ſome int: ng k 


midated, and ſome teazed into a thing; but, in ge- 


neral, all are to be brought into it at laſt, if kilfully . 2 
applied to, properly managed, and indefatigably at = 
tacked in their ſeveral weak places, The time ſhould ich 
likewiſe be judiciouſly choſen; every man has his he 
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wollia tempora, but that is far from being all day 
long; and you would chuſe your time very ill, if 
you applied to a man about one buſineſs, when his 
head was full of another, or when his heart was full 
ff grief, anger, or any other diſagreeable ſentiment, 
« In order to judge of the inſide of others, ſtu- 
ly your own; for men in general are very much 
alike; and though one has one prevailing paſſion, 
and another has another, yet their operations are 
much the ſame, and whatever engages or diſguſts, 
pleaſes or offends you, in others, will, mutatis mu- 
jandis, engage, diſguſt, pleaſe, or offend others, in 
ou. Obſerve with the utmoſt attention, all the 
perations of your own mind, the nature of your 
aſſions, and the various motives that determine 
Four will; and you may, in a great degree, know 
il mankind. For inſtance; do you find yourſelf 
urt and mortified, when another makes you feel 
1s ſuperiority, and your own inferiority, in know- 
edge, parts, rank, or fortune? You will certainly 
ake great care not to make a perſon, whoſe good 
ill, good word, intereſt, eſteem, or friendſhip, you 
ill gain, feel that ſuperiority in you, in caſe you 
hve it. If diſagreeable inſinuations, ſly ſneers, or re- 
atcd contradictions, teaze and irritate you, would 
ouuſe them, where you wiſhed toengage and pleaſe? 
Purely not; and J hope you wiſh to engage univerſally. 
„The temptation of ſaying a ſmart and witty 
ing, or ben mot; and the malicious applauſe with 
hich it is commonly received; has made people 
ho can ſay them, and, ſtill oftner, people who 
ink they can, but cannot, and yet try, more ene- 
es, and implacable ones too, than any one other 

ning that I know of. When ſuch things, then, 
all happen to be ſaid at your expence, (as ſome- 
mes they certainly will) reflect ſeriouſly upon the 
ntiments of uneaſineſs, anger, and reſentment, 
lich they excite in you; and conſider whether it, 
zu be prudent, by the ſame means, to — 
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(ame ſentiment in others, againſt you. It is decide 
folly, to loſe a friend for a jeſt; but in my mind, 
it is not a much leſs degree of folly, to make an ene. 
my of an indifferent, and neutral perſon, for the ſake 
of a bon met, When things of this kind happen to 
be ſaid of you, the moſt prudent way is to ſeem nat 
to ſuppole that they are meant at you, but to diſſemble 
and conceal whatever degree of anger you may fee 
my ; but, ſhould they be ſo plain, that you can- 
not be ſuppoſed ignorant of their meaning, to join in 
the laugh of the company againſt yourſelf ; acknoy. 
ledge the hit to be a fair one, and the jeſt a good one, 
and play off the whole thing in ſeeming -good-hw 
mour: but by no means reply in the ſame way; 
which only ſhews that you are hurt, and publiſhes the 
victory that you might have concealed. Should the 
thing ſaid, indeed, injure your honour, or moral ch 
racer, there is but one proper reply; which I hope 
you will never have occaſion to make.” 

The ſyſtematic inſtructions having been interrupted 
for a time, by Mr. Stanhope's indiſpoſition, and other 
occaſional matters, his Lordſhip recommences them 
thus: 

&« Let us reſume our refiections upon Men, 10 
characters, their manners; in a word, our reflections 
upon the World. They may help you to form you. 
ſelf, and to know others. A knowledge very uſeful 
at all ages, very rare at yours: it ſeems as if it wen 
nobody's buſineſs to communicate it to voung me 
Their Maſters teach them, ſingly, the languages, 
the ſciences of their ſeveral departments; and are | 
deed generally incapable of teaching them the World 
their Parents are often ſo too, or at leaſt neglect doin 
it; either from avocations, indifference, or from 
opinion, that throwing them into the world (as the 
call it) is the beſt way of teaching it them. TI 
laſt notion is in a great degree true; that is, t 
World can doubtleſs never be well knewn by theo 
practice is abſolutely neceflary : but, furely, it is 
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great uſe to a young man, before he ſets out for that 
country, full of mazes, windings, and turnings, to 
have at leaſt a general map of it, made by ſome ex- 
perienced traveller. 

« There is a certain dignity of Manners abſolute- 
y neceſſary, to make even the moſt valuable charac- 
ter either reſpected or reſpectable. 

« Horſe- play, romping, frequent and loud fits of 
laughter, jokes, waggery, and indiſcriminate familiari- 
ty, will ſink both merit and knowledge into a degree 
ff contempt. They compoſe at moſt a merry fellow, 
and a merry fellow was never yet a reſpectable man. 
ndiſcriminate familiarity, either offends your ſuperi= 
rs, or elſe dubbs you their dependent, and led cap- 
ain, It gives your inferiors, juſt, but troubleſome 
te nd improper claims of equality. A joker is near a- 
in to a buffoon ; and neither of them is the leaſt re- 
ated to wit. Whoever is admitted or ſought for, in 
ompany, upon any other account than that of his 
erit and manners, is never reſpected there, but only 
ade uſe of, We will have ſuch-a-one, for he ſings 
rettily ; we will invite ſuch-a-one to a ball, for he 
Jances well; we will have -ſuch-a-one at ſupper, for. 
& is always joking and laughing; we will aſk ano- 
her, becauſe he Ee deep at all games, or becauſe 
Ie can drink a great deal. Theſe are all viliying 
iſtinQions, mortifying preferences, and exclude a 
leas of eſteem and regard. Whoever is had (as it 
called) in company, for the ſake of any one thing, 
ngly, is fingly that thing, and will never be conſi- 
ered in any other light; and conſequently never re- 
pected, let his merits be what they will. 1 
** This dignity of Manners, which I recommend- 
Vo much to you, is not only as different from pride, 
true courage is from bluſtering, or true wit from 
king; but is abſolutely inconſiſtent with it 3 for no- 
ng vilifies and degrades more than pride. The 
tenſions of the proud man, are oftener treated with 
der and contempt, than with indignation ; as 1 
Otter 
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offer ridiculouſly too little to a tradeſman, who aſks 
ridiculouſly too much for his goods ; but we do not 
traggle with one who only aſks a juſt and reaſonable 
price, 

© © AbjeR flattery and indiſcriminate aſſentation 
degrade, as much as indiſcriminate contradiction and 
noiſy debate diſguſt, But a modeſt aſſertion of one's 
own opinion, and a complaiſant acquieſcence to other 
people's, preſerve dignity. 

* Vulgar, low expreſſions, aukward motions and 
addreſs, vilify, as they imply either a very low turn df 
mind, or low education and low company. 

- 66 F rivolous curioſity about trifles, A a laborious 
attention to little objects, which neither require, nor 
deſerve, a moment's thought, lower a man; who 
from thence is thought {and not unjuſtly) incapable 
of greater matters. Cardinal de Retz, very ſagaci- 
ouſly, marked out Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, 
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from the moment that he told him he had wrote three [he 
years with the ſame pen, and that it was an excellent of his 
good one till, | of, 
A certain degree of exterior ſeriouſneſs in looks pe 
and motions, gives dignity, without excluding wit reQtly « 
and decent cheartulneſs, which are always ſerious them ery! 
ſelves. A conſtant ſmirk upon the face, and a whit ſhips, 1 
fling activity of the body, are ſtrong indications of lows 0 
futility. Whoever is in a hurry, ſhows that the thing Drydei 

he is about is too big for him. Haſte and hurry ar bate, 
very different things. | nect ye 
I have only mentioned ſome. of thoſe thing mor 
which may, and do, in the opinion of the world, lon-emie 
er and fink characters, in other reſpedts valuable with ye 
enough; but I have taken no notice of thoſe that a-ſ""> if t 
fe& and ſink the moral characters. They are ſuffi degree 
ently obvious. A man who has patiently been kicked, make j 
may as well pretend to courage, as a man, blaſted by 2 
vices and crimes, may to dignity of any kind. Bu neſs a 
an exterior decency and dignity of manners, will eve 3 
n 


keep ſuch a man longer from ſinking, than otherwk 90 
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e would be: of ſuch conſequence is the To Teo, even 
hough affected and put on] Pray read frequently, and 
ith the utmoſt attention, nay get by heart if you can, 
hat incomparable chapter in Cicero's Offices, upon 
he To rere, or the Decorum. It contains whatever 
4 Ws necellary for the dignity of Manners. | 

« In my next,” adds he, I will ſend you a gene- 
ral map of Courts; a region yet unexplored by you; 
but which you are one day to inhabit. The ways are 


of tre v'<d with flowers, ſometimes choaked up with 
briars 3 rotten ground and deep pits frequently lie con- 
cealed under a ſmooth and pleaſing ſurface ; all the 
paths are ſſippery, and every flip is dangerous. Senſe 
and diſcretion muſt accompany you at your firſt ſetting 
le out; but, notwithſtanding thoſe, till experience is 
ci. our guide, you will every now and then ſtep out of 
your way, or ſtumble.” | | 
* The reflections on courts, that follow, are worthy 
em of his Lordſhip's experience. 
Nothing in Courts,” obſerves he, © is exactly as 
oli appears whe; often very different ; ſometimes di- 
wit rectiy contrary. Intereſt, which is the real ſpring of 
em- every thing there, equally creates and diſſolves friend- 
hit chips, produces and reconciles enmities ; or rather, al- 
bons of neither real friendſhips nor enmities ; for, as 
ing Dryden very juſtly obſerves, Foliticians neither love nor 
ae late. This is fo true, that you may think you con- 


nect yourſelf with two friends to-day, and be obliged, 


ings N -morrow, to make your option between them as 
on- enemies: obſerve, therefore, ſuch a degree of reſerve 
able with your friends, as not to put yourſelf in their pow- 
t c, if they ſhould become your enemies; and ſuch a 
fe- degree of moderation with your enemies, as not to 
rech make it impoſſible for them to become your friends. 

d by Courts are, unqueſtionably, the ſeats of Polite. 


Bu neſs and Good-breeding,; were they not fo, the 
eren would be the ſeats of laughter and deſolation. Thoſe 
-wik 


who now ſmile upon, and embrace, v ould affront an 1 
K | 
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generally crooked and full of turnings, ſometimes 
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ſtab each other, if Manners did not interpoſe : hut Thi 
Ambition and Avarice, the two prevailing paſſicas per) 
Courts, found Diſſimulation more effectual than Vio- what | 
lence ; and Diſſimulation introduced that habit of Po. menta 
liteneſs, which diſtinguiſhes the Courtier from the __ 
Country Gentleman. In the former caſe, the ſtrong. Yes, 
eſt body would prevail; in the latter, the ſtron 108 the 
mind, 5 3 del f 
« A man of parts and efficiency need no «ith 
every body at Court; but he daſs pany to ma 
offend no body perſonally z it being in the power d . 
very many to hurt him, who cannot ſerve him, Hs E 
mer ſuppoſes a chain let down from Jupiter to the that E 
earth, to connect him with Mortals, There is, at al ereat * 
courts, a chain, which connects the Prince, or the M. \W hit 
niſter, with the Page of the back-ftairs, or the Cham. dann 
bermaid. The 4 Wife, or Miſtreſs, has an in- under! 
ſluence over him; a ver has an influence over her; Ml and 
the Chambermaid, or the Valet de Chambre, has ue) 
influence over both; and fo ad infinitum. V ou mult periua 
therefore, not break a link of that chain, by whit deed t 
ou hope to climb up to the Prince. 3 
« You muſt renounce Courts, if you will not cor mY 
nive at Knaves, and tolerate Fools. Their numbe "ay | 
makes them conſiderable: you ſhould as little qua- lake, 
rel, as connect yourſelf with either. clean 
« Whatever you ſay or do at Court, you may ee. have 
pend upon it, will be known, The buſineſs of mol aon, 
of thoſe, who crowd levees and antichambers, being to ſpeak 
repeat all that they ſee or hear, and a great deal that loon 1 
they neither ſee nor hear, according as they are in- drt ot 
clined to the perſons concerned, or according to the mine, 
wiſhes of thoſe to whom they hope to make their ſound 
court. Great caution is therefore neceſſary ; and ih Harte 
to great caution, you can join ſeeming frankneſs and praiſe 
openneſs, you will unite what Machiavel reckons very Ie. 
difficult, but very neceſſary to be united; volts ſeialtat x bel! 
; $108 24 


Hot ! ſretti.“ 
M.er 
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The earl of Cheſterfield (ſuppoſing his ſon now 
pretty well informed in moſt things, and pretty much 
what he would have him to be, except in the orna- 
mental qualities,) recapitulates what he has ſaid, and 
what he has done; enforces politeneſs by new argu- 
ments, and treats philoſophically and methodically 
on the ſcience of breeding. 

From the time that you have had life,” ſays he, 
« it has been a principal and favourite object of mine, 
to make you as perfect as the imperfections of hu- 
man nature will allow: in this view, [ have grudged 
no pains nor expence in your education; convinced 
that Education, more than Nature, is the cauſe of that 
great difference which we ſee in the characters of men. 
While you were a child, I endeavoured to form your 
heart habitually to Virtue and Honour, before your 
underſtanding was capable of ſhowing you their beau- 
ty and utility, Thoſe principles, which you.then got, 
like your grammar rules, only by rote, are now, I am 
perſuaded, fixed and confirmed by reaſon. And in- 
deed they are ſo plain and clear, that they require but 
a very moderate degree of underſtanding, either to 
comprehend or practiſe them. Lord Shafiſbury ſays, 
very prettily, that he would be virtuous for his own 
lake, though nobody were to know it; as he would be 
clean for his own ſake, tho' nobody were to ſee him. I 
have therefore, ſince” you have had the uſe of your re- 
aſon, never written to you upon thoſe ſubjects: they 
ſpeak beſt for themſelves : and I ſhou'd, now, juſt as 
ſoon think of warning you gravely not to fall. into the 
dirt or the fire, as into diſhonour or vice. This view of 
mine, I conſider as fully attained. My next object was, 
ſound and uſeful Learning, My own carCfirſt, Mr. 
Harte's afterwards, and of late (I will own it to your 
praiſe) your own application, have more than anſwered 
my expectations in that particular; and, I have reaſon 
tobelieve, will anfwer even my wiſhes. All that remains 
fr me then to wiſh, to recommend, to inculcate, two 
order, and ta IHE win ie (ted; then: 
wo. . Ac n. r ee ni EET LATIN 
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adorned, and, to a certain degree, unavailing. And good 
here I fear, and have too much reaſon to believe, pleaſi 
that you are greatly deficient.” oſt, 
He therefore enters regularly into the ſubjed, Mvell- 
with a definition. | ral, 
* A friend of yours and mine has very juſtly de. {Wand d: 
fined Good-breeding to be, the reſult of much goal. * | 
ſenſe, ſome good-nature, and a little ſelf-denial for th Hreſpeé 
fake of others, and with a view to obtain the ſame in. Nackno 
dulgence from them. Taking this for granted, (as | Was Cr 
think it cannot be diſputed) it is aſtoniſhing to me, Whdiſtins 
that any body, who has good-ſenſe and good-nature ¶ ſhowi 
{and I believe you have both) can effentially fail in Wot fa 
good-breeding, As to the modes of it, indeed, they Neſt e. 
vary according to perſons, and places, and circum. Neern: 
ſtances ; and are only to be acquired by obſervation Neomp: 
and experience; but the ſubſtance of it is every {ſs not 
where and eternally the ſame. Good manners are, Wbut I | 
to particular ſocieties, what good morals are to ſo. {WMolling 
ciety in general; their cement, and their ſecurity, Mudece 


And, as laws are enacted to enforce good morals, or 
at leaſt to prevent the ill effects of bad ones; ſo 
there are certain rules of civility, univerſally im- 


omp: 
tO 18, 


to ſhi 


1 plied and received, to enforce good manners, and anne 
15 puniſh bad ones. And indeed there ſeems to me wust! 
I's be leſs difference, both between the crimes and be- « ] 
Ki tween the puniſhments, than at firſt one would ima- Wſnake 
; . gine. The immoral man, who invades another poſed 
4% man's property, is juſtly hanged for it; and the ih nd, « 
6 4 bred man, who by his ill-manners, invades and dect o 
14 turbs the quiet and comforts of private life, is beate 
#1 common conſent as juſtly baniſhed ſociety, Mutual pon! 
1 complaiſances, attentions, and ſacrifices of little thir 
43 conveniencies, are as natural an implied compact be- N be 
x tween civilized people, as protection and obedience on 
49 are between kings and ſubjeQs : whoever, in either er) 
caſe; violates that compact, juſtly forfeits all a& ili 

vantages ariſing from it. For my own part, I really eng 

man 


think, that, next to the conſciouſneſs of doing! 
| ; fi 
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good action, that of doing a civil one is the moſt 
pleaſing : and the epithet which I ſnould covet the 

oft, next to that of Ariſtides, would be that of 
well· bred. Thus much for good-breeding in gene- 


de. Wand degrees of it. . 
r00d- « Very few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in the 
i reſpect which they ſhould ſhew to thoſ: whom they 


acknowledge to be infinitely their ſuperiors ; ſuch 
as Crowned Heads, Princes, and public perſons of 
liſtinguiſhed and eminent poſts. It is the manner of 
ſhowing that reſpe& which is different. The man 
of faſhion, and of the world, expreſſes it in its ful- 
Jeſt extent; but naturally, eaſily, and without con- 
cern : whereas a man, who is not uſed to keep good 
company, expreſſes it aukwardly ; one ſees that he 
is not uled to, it, and that it coſts him a great deal: 
but I never ſaw the worſt- bred man living, guilty of 
olling, whiſtling, ſcratching his head, and ſuch like 
indecencies, in company that he reſpected. In ſuch 
ompanies, therefore, the only point to be attended 
to is, to ſhew that reſpect, which every body means 
to ſhow, in an eaſy, unembarraſſed, and graceful 


and manner. This is what obſervation and experience 
e to uſt teach you. a | 13 
bes « In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to 
ma- vake part of them, is, for the time at leaſt, ſup- 


poſed to be upon a footing of equality with the reſt; 
and, conſequently, as there is no one principal ob- 
ect of awe and reſpect, people are apt to take a 
greater latitude in their behaviour, and to be leſs 
pon their guard; and ſo they may, provided it. 

thin certain bounds, which are upon no occaſion 
lo be tranſgreſſed. But, upon theſe occaſions, tho? 


nce o one is intitled to diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpe& 

ther WF '<ry one claims, and very juſtly, every . 
ad- ility and good-breeding, Eaſe. is allowed, but 
ally N eeleſſneſs and negligence are ſtrictly forbidden. If 


man accoſts you, and talks to you ever ſo dully or 
K 3 frivolouſly, 


ral, I will now conſider ſome of the various modes 
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frivolonſly, it is worſe than rudeneſs, it is brutality, 
to ſhew him, by a manifeſt inattention to what he 
ſays, that you think him a fool or a blockhead, ard 
not worth hearing. It is much more ſo with regatt 
to women ; who, of whatever rank they are, arc 
intitled, in confideration of their ſex, not only to an 
attentive, but an officious good- breeding from men, 
Their little wants, likings, diſlikes, preferencc, 
antipathies, fancies, whims, amd even impertinen- 
cies, muſt be officiouſly attended to, flattered, and, 
if poſſible, gueſſed at and anticipated, by a well 
bred man. You muſt never uſurp to yourſelf thoſe 
conveniences and agremens which are of common 
right; ſuch as the beſt places, the beſt diſhes, G. 
Hut, on the contrary, always decline them yourſell, 
and offer them to others; who, in their turns, wil 
offer them to you : ſo that, upon the whole, you 
will, in your turn, enjoy your ſhare of your com- 
mon right. It would be endleſs for me to enumerate 
all the particular inſtances in which a well-bred man 
ſhews his good-breeding in good company; and i 
would be injurious to you to ſuppoſe, that your our 
good ſenſe will not point them out to you; and ther 
your own good-nature will recommend, and you 
ſelf-intereſt enforce the practice.“ 

The obſervations that follow, upon the degree ol 
good-breeding, neceſſary between familiar friends 
huſbands and wives, parents and children, deſerve 
the utmoſt attention: they are upon a ſubject of 
univerſal concern; they are equall, applicable to al 
conditions; and a due obſervance of that decent 
good-breeding which they inculcate, would conui 
bute much to the happineſs of mankind. 

« There is a third ſort of good-breeding,” ad6 
he, © in which people are the moſt apt to fail, fren 
a very miſtaken notion that they cannot fail at i 
I mean, with regard to one's moſt familiar friends ate 
acquaintances, or thoſe who really are our infer10!5; 


and there, undoubtedly, a greater degree of eaſe 
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not only allowed, but proper, and contributes much 
to the comforts of a private, ſocial life. But that 
eaſe and freedom have their bounds too, which muſt 
hy no means be violated. A certain degree of ne- 
gligence and careleſſneſs becomes injurious and in- 
ſulting, from the real or ſuppoſed inferiority of the 
perſons : and that delightful liberty of converſation 
among a few friends, is ſoon deſtroyed, as liberty 
has often been, by being carried to licentiouſneſs. 
But example explains things beſt, and I will put a. 
pretty ſtrong caſe. Suppole you and me alone to- 
gether ; I believe you will allow that I have as good 
a right to unlimited freedom in your company, as 
either you or I can poſſibly have in any other; and 
| am apt to believe, too, that you would indulge 
me in that freedom, as far as any body would. But, 
notwithſtarding this, do you imagine that I ſhould 
think there were no bounds to that freedom? I af- 
ſure you, I ſhould not think ſo ; and I take myſelf 
to be as much tied down by a certain degree of good 
manners to you, as by other degrees of them to 
other people. Were j to ſhew you, by a manifeſt 
nattention to what you ſaid to me, that I was 
thinking of ſomething elſe the whole time; were I 
to yawn extremely, ſnore, or break wind, in your 
company, I. ſhould think that I behaved myſelf to 
you like a beaſt, and ſhould not expect that yon 
would care to frequent me, No. The moſt fami- 
lar habitudes, connections, and friendſhips, require a 
degree of good-breeding, elſe their intimacy will ſoon 
egenerate into a coarſe familiarity, infallibly pro- 
ductive of contempt or diſguſt, The beſt of us 
have our bad ſides; and it is as imprudent, as it is 
ill-bred, to exhibit them. I ſhall certainly not uſe 
ceremony with you; it would be miſplaced between 
us: but 1 ſhall certainly obferve that degree of 
g00d-breeding with you, which is, in the firſt place, * 
decent, and which, I am ſure, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ary to make us like one another's company long. 
a 6c 
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« T will ſay no more, now, upon this important 


ſubje& of good-breeding ; upon which I have a. 
ready dwelt too long, it may be, for one letter; and 


upon which I ſhall frequently refreſh your memory 
hereafter : but I will conclude with theſe axioms. 


* That the deepeſt learning, without gooc- 


breeding, is unwelcome and tireſome pedantry, and 
of uſe no where but in a man's own cloſet : and 
conſequently of little or no uſe at all. 

That a man, who is not perfectly well-bred, 
is unfit for good company, and unwelcome in it; 
will conſequent]y diſlike it ſoon, afterwards renounce 
it; and be reduced to ſolitude, or, what is work, 
low and bad company. 

& That a man, who is not well-bred, is full a 
unfit for buſineſs as for company. | 

% Make then, my dear child, I conjure you, 
Good-breeding the great obje& of your thoughts 
and actions, at leaſt half the day. Obſerve care- 
fully the behaviour and manners of thoſe who are 
diſtinguiſhed by their good-breeding ; imitate, nay, 
endeavour to excel, that you may at leaſt reach 
them ; and be convinced that good-breeding 1s, to 
all worldly qualifications, what charity is to all 
Chriſtian virtues, Obſerve how it adorns merit, 
and how often it covers the want of it. May you 
wear it to adorn, and not to cover you!“ 

He reſumes the ſubject thus 

© There is a natural good-breeding, which oc- 
curs to every man of common ſenſe, and is pradi 
ed by every man of common good-nature. This 
good-breeding is general, independent of modes; 
and conſiſts in endeavours to pleaſe and oblige our 
fellow-creatures by all good offices, -ſhort of moral 
duties. This will be praQtiſed by a -natured 


American ſavage, as eſſentially as by the beſt bred 
European. But then, I do not take it to extend to the 
ſacrifice of our own conveniences, for the ſake of 


other people's. Utility introduced this ſecond m 
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of good-breeding, as it introduced commerce ; and 
| eſtabliſhed a truck of the little agrimens and plea- 
ſures of life. I ſacrifice ſuch a conveniency to you, 
you ſacrifice another to me; this commerce circu- 
lates, and every individual finds his account in it 
upon the whole. 

« 'The third ſort of good-breeding is local, and 
is variouſly modified, in not only different countries, 
but in different towns in the ſame country. But it 
muſt be founded upon the two former forts : they 
are the matter; to which, in this caſe, Faſhion and 
Cuſtom only give the different ſhapes and impreſ- 
ſions. Whoever has the two firſt forts, will eaſily 
acquire this third ſort of good breeding, which de- 
pends ſingly upon attention and obſervation. Tt 1s 
properly the poliſh, the luſtre, the laſt finiſhing 
ſtrokes of good- breeding. It is to be found only in 
capitals, and even there it varies: the good-breed- 
ing of Rome differing, in ſome things, from that of 
Paris; that of Paris, in others, from that of Ma- 
drid ; and that of Madrid, in many things, ſrom 
that of London, A man of ſenſe, therefore, care- 
fully attends to the local manners of the reſpective 
places where he is, and takes for his models thoſe 
perſons whom he obſerves to be at the head of fa- 
ſhion and good-breeding. He watches how they 
addreſs themſelves to their ſuperiors, how they ac- 
colt their equals, and how they treat their inferiors; 
and lets none of thoſe little niceties efcape him, 
which are to good-breeding, what the laſt maſterly 
touches are to a good picture; and which the vulgar 
have no notion of, but by which gocd judges diſtin- 
guiſh the maſter. He attends even to their air, 
dreſs, and motions, and imitates them liberally, and 
not ſervilely; he copies, but does not mimic. Theſe 
perſonal graces are of very great conſequence. 
They anticipate the ſentiments, before merit can 
engage the underſtanding ; they captivate the heart, 
and give riſe, 1 believe, to the extravagant notions 
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of charms and philters. Their effects were ſo fur. 
prizing, that they were reckoned ſupernatural. 
The moſt graceful ard beſt-bred men, and the 
handſomeſt and genteeleſt women, give the moſt 
philters ; and, as I verily believe, without the leaſt 
aſſiſtance of the Devil.” 

What follows is ſomewhat perſonal, but is fill 
ſufficiently connected with the ſyſtem to make part 
of it. 

Pray be not only well dreſſed,” ſays his lord. 
ſhip, “ but ſhining in your dreſs; let it have di 
brillant ; I do not mcan by a clumſy load of gold 
and ſilver, but by the taſte and faſhion of it. The 
women like, and require it; they think it an at- 
tention due to them: but, on the other hand, if 
your motions and carriage are not graceful, genteel, 
and natural, your fine clothes will only diſplay your 
aukwardneſs the more. But I am unwilling to ſup- 
poſe you ſtill aukward ; for ſurely, by this time, 
you muſt have catched a good air in good company, 
When you went from hence you were not naturally 
aukward,; but your aukwardneſs was adventitious 
and Weſtmonaſterial. Leipſig, I apprehend, is not 
the ſeat of the Graces ; and I preſume you acquired 
none there. But now, [he was at Rome] if you 
will be pleaſed to obſerve what people of the fill 
faſhion do with their legs and arms, heads and bo- 
dies, you will reduce yours to certain decent Jaws of 
motion. You danced pretty well here, and ought 
to dance very well before you come home ; for 
what one is obliged to do ſometimes, one ought to 
be able to do well. Beſides, la helle danſe donne du 
brillant à une jeune homme. And you ſhould endes- 
vour to ſhine, A calm ſerenity, negative ment 
and graces, do not become your uge. You ſhould 
be alert, adreit, vif; be wanted, talked of, impa- 
tiently expected, and unwillingly parted with in 
company. I ſhould be glad to hear half a dozen 
_ women of faſhion ſay, Ou e donc le petit me, Y 

ut 


\ 
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Que ne vient-il ? Il. faut avouer qu'il eft aimable. All 
this I do not mean fingly with regard to women as 
the principal object; but with regard to men, and 
with a view of making yourſelf conſiderable. For, 
with very ſmall variations, the ſame things that 
pleaſe women pleaſe men: and a man, whole man- 
ners are ſoftened and poliſhed by women of faſhion, 
and who is formed by them to an habitual attention 
and complaiſance, will pleaſe, engage, and connect 
men, much eafter and more than he would other- 
wiſe, | 

« You muſt be ſenſible,” adds he, „ that you 
cannot riſe in the world, without forming connec- 
tions, and engaging different characters to conſpire 
in your point. You muſt make them your depen- 
dents, without their knowing it, and diate to 
them while you ſeem to be directed by them. 
Thoſe neceſſary connections can never be formed, 
or preſerved, but by an uninterrupted ſeries cf com- 
plaiſance, attentions, politeneſs, and ſome conſtraint. 


You muſt engage their hearts, if you would have 


their ſupport ; you muſt watch the mollia tempora, 
and captivate them by the agr#mens, and charms of 
converſation. People will not be called out to your 
lervice, only when you want them; and if you ex- 
pect to receive ſtrength from them, they muſt re- 
ceive either pleaſure or advantage from you. Con- 
ſider, therefore, your own ſituation in every parti- 
cular, and judge whether it is not eſſentially your 


intereſt, by your own good-breeding to others, to 


ſecure theirs io you: and that, let me aſſure you, 
is the only way to ſecure it; for people will repay, 
and with intereſt too, iffattention with inattention, 
neglett with neglect, and ill manners with worſe; 
which may engage you in very diſagreeable affairs. 
In the next place, your profeſſion requires, 
more than any other, the niceſt, and moſt diſtin- 
guiſned good-breeding. | You will negotiate with 
very little ſucceſs, if you do not, previouſly, by 


— 


| 
| | 
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your manners, conciliate and engage the affeCtions of 
thoſe with whom you are to negotiate, Can you ever 
get into the confidence and the ſecrets of the Courts, 
where you may happen to reſide, if you have not thoſe 
pleaſing, inſinuating manners, which alone can procure 
them? Upon my word, I do not ſay too much, when 
I fay, that ſuperior good - breeding, inſinuating man- 
ners, and gentee] addreſs, are half your buſineſs, — 
* Your Knowledge will have but very little influence 

is upon the mind, if your Manners prejudice the heart 
1 againſt you; but, on the other hand, how eaſily will 
you dupe the underſtanding, where you have firſt en- 
gaged the heart? And hearts are, by no means, to 
be gained by that mere common W which every 


1 body practiſes. Bowing again to thoſe who bow to 

. you, anſwering drily thoſe who ſpeak to you, and 
"3.08 ſaying nothing offenſive to any body, is ſuch negative 
1 good- breeding, that it is only not being a brute ; as it 


would be but a very poor commendation of any man's 
1 cleanlineſs, to ſay, that he did not ſtink, It is an ac- 
1 tive, chearful, officious, ſeducing good- breeding, that 
15 muſt gain you the good-will and firſt ſentiments of 
14 the men, and the affections of the women. You 
fe muſt carefully watch and attend to their paſſions, their 
taſtes, their little humours and weakneſſes, and aller 
au devant. You mult do it, at the ſame time, with 
alacrity and empreſſement, and not as if you graciouſly 
condeicended to humour their weakneſſes. 
4.3 Por inſtance; ſuppoſe you invited any body to 
dine cr {up with you, you ought to recollect if you 
had ob{...v-d that they had any favourite diſh, and take 
care to hrovd it for them: and when it came, you 
ſhould , H ſeemed to me, at ſuch and ſuch a place, 
| to give ee dit a preference, and therefore I ordered 
4:2 it T':: 1: {lc cine that J obſerved you liked, and there. 
18 „%%% fame. The more trifling theſe thing 
+2, thy ure they prove your attention for the perſon, 
a Auently the more engaging. Conſult 
n vrealt, and recolleQ how thele little atten” 
. | 8 tions, 
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ns of tions, when ſhown you by others, flatter that degree 

ever of ſelf-love and vanity, which no man living is free 

urts, from. Refle& how they incline and attract you to 

thoſe that perſon, and how you are propitiated afterwards to 

Cure all which that perſon ſays or does. The ſame cauſes 

yhen will have the ſame effects in your favour.” 

Nan Nothing can be more happily imagined, to awaken 

, — de attention of a young man, than the following in · 

ence ſinuation, or happier expreſſed than the alluſion wi 

eart which the paragraph concludes, | 

will «© Men,” obſerves his Lordſhip, © have poſſibly as 

en- much vanity as women, though of another kind; 

, to and both art and good-breeding require, *that, inſtead 

very of mortifying, you ſhould pleaſe and flatter it, by 

w to words and looks of approbation. Suppoſe (which is 

and by no means improbable) that, at your return to Eng- | 
tive land, I ſhould place you neaf the perſon of ſome one | 
as it of the Royal Family; in that ſituation, good-breeding, | 
ans engaging addreſs, adorned with all the graces that | 
ac: dwell at Courts, would very probably make you a fa-' 
that vourite, and, from a favourite, a Miniſter ; but all | 
; of the knowledge and learning in the world, without | 
Y ou them, never would. The penetration of Princes ſel- 4 
heir dom goes deeper than the ſurface. It is the exterior 


that always engages their hearts; and TI would never 
adviſe you to give —.— much trouble about their 


uſly underſtandings. Princes in general (I mean thoſe 
Porphyrogenets who are born and bred in Purple) are 4 

to Hout the pi.ch of women; bred up like them, and are 

you te de addreſied and gained in the ſame manner. They | 

ake always fee, they ſeldom weigh. Your Juſtre, not ö 

you your ſolidity, muſt take them; your inſide will after- 

acc, wards ſupport and ſecure, what your outſide has ac- 

red quired, With weak people, and they undoubtedly” 

er- are three parts in four of mankind, good- breeding, 

ng addreſs, and manners, are every thing; they can go no 

ſon, deeper: but let me aſſure you, that they are à great 

ſult deal, even with people of the beſt. underſtandings.— 

en- Wicce the eyes are not pleaſed, and the heart is not 

JNS, | N flattered, 
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flattered, the mind will be apt to ſtand out. Be this 
right or wrong, I confeſs, I am ſo made myſelf. Auk- 
wardueſs and ill-breeding ſhock me, to that degree, 
that where I meet with them, I cannot find in m 
heart to inquire into the intrinſic merit of that perſon; 
I haſtily decide in myſelf that he can have none; and 
am not ſure, that 1 hould not even be ſorry to know 
that he had any. I often paiat you in my imagination, 
in your preſent /ontananza ; and, while I view you 
in the light of ancient and modern learning, uſeful and 
ornamental knowledge, I am charmed with the proſ- 
pect ; but when I view you in another light, and re- 
preſent you aukward, ungraceful, ill-bred, with vul- 
gar air and manners, ſhamvling towards me with in- 
attention and di/lra#ions, I ſhall not pretend to de- 
ſcribe to you what I feel ; but will do as a ſkilful paint- 
er did formerly, draw a veil before the countenance of 
the Father. | 

« I dare ſay,” adds he, you know already 
enough of Architecture, to know that the Tuſcan is 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſolid of all the Orders; but, at 
the ſame time, it is the coarſeſt and clumſieſt of them. 
Its ſolidity does extremely well for the foundation and 
baſe floor of a great edifice ; but, if the whole build- 
ing be Tuſcan, it will attract no eyes, it will ſtop no 
paſſengers, it will invite no interior examination; peo- 
ple will take it for granted, that the finiſhing, and fur- 
niſhing cannot be worth ſceing, where the Font is ſo 
unadorned and clumſy, But if, upon the ſolid Tuſ- 
can foundation, the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corin- 
thian Orders, riſe gradually with all their beauty, pro- 
portions, and ornaments, the fabric ſeizes the molt 
incurious eye, and ſtops the moſt careleſs paſlenger ; 
who ſolicits admiſſion as a favour, nay, often purchaſes 
it. Juſt ſo will it fare with your little fabric, which, 
at preſent, I fear. has more of the Tuſcan than of the 
Corinthian Order. You muſt abſolutely change the 


whole ſront t nobody vil] knock at the door. The 
ſeveral parts, whica muit compoſe this new front, are 
, elegant, 
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make -breeding, addreſs, and manners, your fe. 
rious 4528 nd yo only care, Without them, you 
will be nobody ; with them you may be any thing, 

From the elegancies that more particularly relate 
to the perſon, the Earl of Cheſterfield Proceeds to 
thoſe of the mind : elegance of ityle, public ſpeaking, 
and all the graces of oratory. | 

cc ——— Being,” ſays he, 6 take it for 
granted, propoſes to himſelf ſome object more impor- 
tant than mere reſpiration and obſcure animal exiſt- 
ence. He defires to diſtinguiſh himſelf among his 
fellow-creatures ; and, alicui negotio intentus, Præclo- 
ri facinoris, aut artis bong famam quærit. Cæſar, 
when embarking, in a ſtorm, ſaid, that it was not ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould live; but that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould get to the place where he was going, 
And Pliny leaves mankind this only alternative; ei- 
ther of doing what deſerves to be written, or of writ. 
ing what deſerves to be read. As for thoſe who do 
neither, eorum vitam mortemgue juxta eſtumo; quoniam 
de utrague filetur. You have, I am convinced, one 
or both of theſe objects in view; but you mult know, 
and uſe the neceflary means, or your purſuit will be 


' vain and frivolous. In either caſe ſapere e/t principiun 


et feng; but it is by no means all. That knowledge 
muſt be adorned, it muſt have luſtre as well as weight, 
or it will be oftener taken for Lead than for Gold, 
Knowledge you have, and will have : I am eaſy upon 
that article. But my buſineſs as your friend, is not to 
compliment you upon what you have, but to tell you 
with freedom what you want; and I muſt, tell you, 
plainly, that I fear you want every thing but know- 


ledge. 
; have written to you ſo often upon Good-breed- 


ing, Addreſs, les manitres liantes, the Graces, &. 


* . et · 
that I ſhall confine this letter to another ſubject, pr 
ty near a-kin to them. and which, I am ſure, you are 


full as deficient in; 1 mean, Style. « Style 
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ee Style is the dreſs of thoughts; and let them be 
ever ſo juſt, if your ſtyle is homely, coarſe, and vulgar, 
they will appear to as much diſadvantage, and be as 
ill received, as your perſon, though ever ſo well pro- 
portioned, would, if dreſſed in rags, dirt, and tatters. 
[t is not every underſtanding that can judge of mat- 
ter; but every ear can and does judge, more or leſs, 
of ſtyle : and were I either to ſpeak or write to the 
public, I ſhould prefer moderate matter, adorned with - 
all the beauties and elegancies of ſtyle, to the ſtrongeſt j 
matter in the world, ill-worded, and ill-delivered.— | 
Your buſineſs is, Negociation abroad, and Oratory in 
the Houſe of Commons at home. What figure can | 
you make in either caſe, if your ftyle be inelegant, I N 
do not ſay bad ? Imagine yourſelf writing an office- 
letter to a Secretary of State, which letter is to be 
read by the whole Cabinet Council, and very poſſibly, 
aſterwards, laid before Parliament; any one barbariſm, 
ſoleciſm, or vulgariſm in it, would, in a very few | 
days, Circulate through the whole Kingdom, to your 
digrace and ridicule. For inſtance ; I will fuppoſe | 
you had written the 2 from the Hague, 
to the Secretary of State at London; and leave you 
to ſuppoſe the conſequences of it. en IP e. | 

© My Lon p, heats 2 | 

had, laſt night, the honour of your Lordſhip's | 
letter of the 24th; and will ſet about doing the orders | 
contained therein; and if /o be that I can get that af- 
fair done by the next poſt, I will not fail for to. give 
your Lordſhip an account of it by next pot. I have 
told the French Miniſter, as how, that if that affair 
be not ſoon concluded, your Lordſhip will think it all 
long of him; and that he muſt have neglected For to 
have wrote to his Court about it. I mult beg leave to 
put your Lordſhip in mind, as how, that Lam now, 
full three quarters in arrear ; and if /o be that I do not 
very ſoon receive at leaſt one half year, I ſhall cut e 
very bad figure; for. this here place is very A. 1 
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ſhall be vaſtly beholden to your Lordſhip for that there 


ou Rave 
mark of your favour; and ſo reft or remain. Your, Ce. auld im 
* You will tell me, poſſibly, that this is a caricatura who ſpe: 
of an illiberal and inelegant ſtyle ; I will admit it: but, ther 
but affure you, at the ſame time, that a diſpatch with ſult your 
leſs than half theſe faults would blow you up for ever, not tell 
It is by no means ſufficient to be free from faults, in particula 
ipeaking and writing; but you muſt do both correctly a ſtudy 
and elegantly. In (Ad of this kind, it is not le ap- their reſſ 
timus gut minimis arguetur. But he is unpardonable proving 
who has any at all, becauſe it is his own fault, He it ſpoken 
need only attend to, obſerve and imitate the beſt au- country 
thors. | 10 attend te 
lt is a very true ſaying, that a man muſt be born the mor 
a Poet, but that he may make himſelf an Orator ; to excel 
this ſaying has been already conſidered} and the very excel br 
rſt principle of an Orator is, to ſpeak, his own lan- « Co 
guage, particularly, with the utmoſt purity and ele- purity a 
gancy. A man will be forgiven, even great errors, in cover a 
a foreign language ; but in his own, even the leaſt writer. 


ſlips are juſtly laid hold of and ridiculed. moſt pe 
A perſon of the Houſe of Commons, {peaking ungrace 
two years ago upon naval affairs, aſſerted, that we ha an ang 
then the fineſt navy upon the face of the yearth, This larded 1 


happy mixture of blunder and vulgariſm, you, may a ſecon 
ealily imagine, was matter of immediate ridicule ;— you gal 
but, I can aſſure you, that it continues ſo till, and roads te 
will be remembered as long as he lives and ſpeaks, ain he: 
Another, ſpeaking in defence of a gentleman, upon ray h. 
whom a cenſure was moyed, happily” ſaid, that he eyes, b 
thought that gentleman was more liable to be thanked ears, b 
and rewarded, than cenſured. You know, I preſume, the he 
that liable can never be uſed in a good ſenſe, _ or wor 

*© You have with you three or four of the beſt Eng- repeat 
Iiſh Authors, Dryden, Atterbury, and Swift; read the kr 
them with the utmoſt care, and with a particular view hereaft 
to their language; and they may poſſibly correct that man h 
curious 'infelicity of diction, which you acquired at and en 


Weſtminſter, Mr. Harte excepted, I will admit that degree 
| you 
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vou have met with very few Engliſh abroad, who 
could improve your ſtyle; and with many, I dare ſay, 
who ſpeak as ill as yourſelf, and it may be worſe ; 
but, therefore, you muſt take the more pains, and con- 
ſult your authors, and Mr. Harte, the more. I need 
not tell you how attentive the Romans and Greeks, 
particularly Athenians, were to this object. It is alſo 
a ſtudy among the Italians and the F rench, witneſs 
their reſpective Academies and Dictionaries, for im- 
proving and fixing their languages. Jo our ſhame be 
it ſpoken, it is leſs attended to here than in any polite 
country; but that is no reaſon why you ſhould not 
attend to it ; on the contrary, it will diſtinguiſh you 
the more. Cicero ſays, very truly, that it is glorious 
to excel ather men in that very article, in which men 
excel brutes ; ſpeech. 2 " 
«© Conſtant experience has ſhown me, that great 
purity and elegance of ſtyle, with a graceful elocution, 
cover a multitude of faults, in either a ſpeaker or a 
writer. For my own part, I confeſs (and I believe 
moſt people are of my mind) that if a ſpeaker ſhould 
ungracefully mutter or ſtammer out to me the ſenſe of 
an angel, deformed by barbariſms and ſoleciſm, or 
larded with vulgariſms, he ſhould never ſpeak to me 
a ſecond time, if I could help it. Gain the heart, or 
you gain nothing; the eyes and the ears are the only 
roads to' the heart, Merit and knowledge will not 
ain hearts, though they will ſecure them when gained. 
ray have that truth ever in your mind. Engage the 
eyes, by your addreſs, air, and motions ; ſooth the 
ears, by the elegance and harmony of your diCtion: 
the heart will certainly follow; and the whole man, 
or woman, will as certaiply follow the heart. I muſt 
repeat it to you, over and over again, that, with all 
the knowledge which you may have at preſent, or 
hereafter acquire; and with all the merit that ever 
man had, if you have not a graceful addreſs, liberal 
and engaging manners, a n g air, and a good 
degree of eloquence in ſpeaking and writing, you 
ES wi 
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will be nobody: but will have the daily mortification N yiſhed th 
of ſeeing people, with not one tenth part of your by his m 
merit and knowledge, get the ſtart of you, and dil: pure, a 
grace you, both in company and in buſineſs, elegancy 
0 Vou have read Quintilian; the beſt book in the ſpired to 
world to form an Orator : pray read Cicero, de Ora. and appl. 
tore; the beſt book in the world to finiſh one. Ned like 
Tranſlate and retranflate, from and to Latin, Greek, Nconſidere 
and Engliſh; make yourſelf a pure and elegant naments 
Engliſh ſtyle: it requires nothing but application. he matt, 
he nature of our conſtitution makes Eloquence Wonvinced 
more uſeful, and more neceflary, in this country, Nurring e 
than in any other in Europe. A certain degree of ind only 
good ſenſe and knowledge is requiſite for that, à « Ygy 
well as for every thing elſe; but beyond that, the We, “ as 
purity of dition, the elegancy of ſtyle, the harmony Nnake a kg 
of periods, a pleaſing elocution, and a graceful ac. fortune, 
tion, are the things which a public ſpeaker ſhould Without t 
attend to the moſt; becauſe his audience certainly W,,. wi 
do underſtand them the beſt: or rather indeed they Nou have 
underſtand little elſe. The late Lord Chancellor; to be le 
Cowper's ſtrength, as an Orator, lay by no means in ut do n- 
his reaſonings, for he often hazarded very weak ones, nſe, and 
But ſuch was the purity and elegancy of his ſtyle, I popular: 
ſuch the propriety and charms of his elocution, andhents and 
ſuch the gracefulneſs of his action, that he neverſgenſe and 


ſpoke without univerſal applauſe :- the ears and the 
eyes gave him up the hearts and the underſtandings 
of the audience. On the contrary, the late Lord 
Townſhend always ſpoke materially, with argument 
and knowledge, but never pleaſed. Why? His 
dition was not only inelegant, but frequent] un. 
grammatical, always vulgar; his cadences falſe, h 
voice unharmonious, and his action ungraceful. No 
body heard him with patience; and the young fellows 
uſed to joke upon him, and repeat his inaccuracies ticularly 
The late Duke of Argyle, though the weakeſt rea- ur moſt 
ſoner, was the moſt pleaſing ſpeaker I ever knew inhdion, in 


my life. He charmed, he warmed, — ak; cont 
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viſhed the audience; not by his matter certainly, but 
by his manner of delivering it. A moſt gentcel fi- 
gure, a graceful noble air, an harmonious voice, an 
elegancy of ſtyle, and a —_— of emphaſis, con- 
ſpired to make him the moſt affecting, perſuaſive, 
and applauded ſpeaker, I ever ſaw. I was captivat- 
ed like others; but when I came home, and coolly 
onſidered what he had ſaid, ftripped of all thoſe or- 
naments in which he had dreſſed it, I often found 
he matter flimſy, .the arguments weak, and I was 
onvinced of the power of thoſe adventitious con- 
urring circumſtances, which the ignorance of man- 
ind only calls trifling ones. 

« You will be of the Houſe of Commons,” added 
e,“ as ſoon a, you are of age; and you muſt firſt 
ake a figure there, if you would make a figure, of 

fortune, in your country, This you can never do 
| Writhout that correctneſs and elegancy in your lan- 
rage, which you now ſeem to neglect, and which 
ou have entirely to learn. Fortunately for you, it 
iſ; to be learned. Care and obſervation will do it; 
\Wut do not flatter yourſelf, that all the knowledge, 
"Wnſe, and reaſoning in the world will ever make you 
popular and applauded ſpeaker, without the orna- 
A ents and the graces of ſtyle, elocution, and action. 
TWcnſe and argument, though coarſely delivered, will 
ave their weight in a private converſation, with two 
three people of ſenſe ; but in a public aſſembly 
ey will have none, if naked and deſtitute of the 
Ivantages; I have mentioned. Cardinal De Retz 
blerves, very juſtly, that every numerous aſſembly 
ui mob; influenced by their paſſions, humours, and 
tections, which nothing but eloquence ever did, 
ever can engage. This is ſo important a conſi- 
ration for every body in this country, and more 
ticularly for you, that I earneſtly recommend it to 
dur moſt ſerious care and attention. Mind your 
ion, in whatever language you either write or 
"Weak; contract a habit of correctneſs and elegance. 
Conlider 
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and moſt familiar letters. After, at leaſt, if not be. 
fore, you have ſaid a thing, reflect if you could no 
have ſaid it better. Where you doubt of the pro 
priety or elegancy of a word or a phraſe, conſul 
ſome good dead, or living authority.in that language, 
Uſe yourſelf to tranflate, from various languages 
into Engliſh: corre& thoſe tranſlations till they ſatis 
fy your ear, as well as your underſtanding. Aad be 
convinced of this truth, that the beſt fenſe and reaſon 
in the world will be as unwelcome in a public aſſem. 
bly, without thefe ornaments, as they will in public 
companies, without the aſſiſtance of manners and 
politeneſs. If you will pleaſe people, you muſt pleaſe 
them in their own way : anc, as you cannot make 
them what they ſhould be, vou muſt take them # 
they are. I repeat it again, tney are only to be taken 
by agremens, and by what flatter their ſenſes and thei 
hearts.” 

His Lordſhip continues, and even in ſome meaſur 
repeats, his admonitions with regard to ſtyle and par 
liamentary eloquence, ſupporting them by his own 
example and experience, 

& It is now above forty years,” ſays he, * ſince] 
have never ſpoken, nor written one fingle word, 
without giving myſelf at leaſt one moment's time to 
conſider, whether it was a good one or a bad ons, 
and whether I could not find out a better in its place 
An unharmonious and rugged period, .at this time, 
ſhocks my ears; and I, like all the reſt of the world 
will willingly exchange, and give up ſome degree 
rough ſenſe, for a good degree of pleaſing found. | 
will freely and truly own to you, without either va 
nity or falſe modeſty, that whatever reputation I havt 
acquired, as a ſpeaker, is more owing to my confſtan 
attention to my diction, than to my matter, which 
was neceſſarily juſt the ſame of other people's. Whet 
you come into parliament, your reputation as 
eaker will depend moch more wen your W97 Ce, and 
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your periods, than upon the ſubject. The fame 
matter occurs equally to every body of common- 
ſenſe, upon the ſame queſtion ; the dreſſing it well, 
is what excites the attention and admiration of the 
audience. Tg F 
« It is in Parliament that I have ſet my heart upon 
your making a figure; it is there thàt I want to have 
you July proud of yourſelf, and make me juſtly 
proud of you. This means that you muſt be a good 
ſpeaker” there; I uſe the word muſt, becauſe I know 
you may if you will, The vulgar, who are always 
miſtaken, look upon a Speaker and a Comet with the 
ſame aſtoniſhment and admiration, taking them both 
for præternatural phenomena. This error diſcourages 
many young men from attempting that character; 
and good ſpeakers are willing to have their talents 
conſidered as ſomething very extraordinary, if not a 
peculiar gift of God to his elect. But let you and 
me analyte and ſimplify this good ſpeaker ; let us ſtri 
im of thoſe adventitious plumes, with which bis 
on pride, and the ignorance of others have decked 
bim; and we will. find the true definition of him to 
de no more than this—A man of good common 
ſenſe, who reaſons juſtly, and expreſſes himſelf ele- 
vantly, upon that ſubje&t upon which he ſpeaks. 
| here is, ſurely, no witchcraft in this. A man of 
ſenſe, without a ſuperior and anon hung degree of 
parts, will not talk nonſenſe upon any ſubject; nor 
will he, if he has the leaſt taſte or application, talk 
ineleganfly. What then does all this mighty art and 
myſtery of ſpeaking in Parliament amount to ?— 
Why, no more than this, That the man who ſpeaks 
in the Houſe of Commons, ſpeaks” in that Houſe 
and to four hundred people, that opinion, upon a 
a given ſubject, which he would make no difficulty 
of ſpeaking in any. houſe in England, round the Fre, 
or at table, to any fourteen people whatſoever; bet- 
ter ji does, perhaps, and ſeverer critics of what be 
aste ys t } ea nen ae, 
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ſays, than any fourteen gentlemen of the Houſe of 


Commons. n 
] have ſpoken frequently in Parliament, and not 


always without ſome applauſe; and therefore, I can 
aſſure you from my experience, that there is very N fays o 
little in it. The elegancy of the ſtyle, and the turn contrive, 
of the periods, make the chief impreſſion upon the any miſe 
hearers. Give them but one or two round and har. Mf this 
monious periods in a ſpeech, which they will retain ſtand ag 
and repeat; and they will go home as well ſatisfied, Nowe our 
as people do from an Opera, humming all the way Wc char: 
one or two favourite tunes that have ſtruck their ear word, G 
and were eaſily caught, Moſt, people have ears, but aſpire to, 
few have judgment: tickle thoſe ears, and, depend Ihe hea 
upon it, you will catch their judgments, ſuch as thej ¶ have give 
are. co impro! 
« Cicero, conſcious that he was at the top of his for + 
profeſſion, (for in his time Eloquence was a profel. upon you 
fion) in order to ſet himſelf off, defines, in his TresMhrive: to 
tiſe de Oratore, an Orator to be ſuch a man as neve! depends Ii 
was, nor never will be; and by this fallacious arg upon you 
ment, ſays, that he muſt know every art and ſcience ourage i 
whatſoever, or how ſhall he ſpeak upon them: Bu om refle 
with ſubmiſſion to ſo great an authority, my defimnimal ar 
tion of an Orator is extremely different from, and lM he form 
believe much truer than his. I call that man an O, din + 
tor, who reaſons juſtly, and expreſſes himſelf ele- properly e 
gantly upon whatever ſubject he treats, Problems iii « The 
Geometry, Equations in Algebra, Proceſſes in CheWleſiaſtical! 
miſtry, and Experiments in Anatomy, are neverWiſcourſe ; 
that I have heard of, the objects of Eloquence ; au reachers 
therefore, I humbly conceive, that a man nor be heir ſever: 
very fine ſpeaker, and yet know nothing of GeomeWnd contii 
try, Algebra, Chemiſtry, or Anatomy. The ſuds ity; and 
jects of all Parliamentary debates, are ſubjects WW © You: 
common ſenſe ſingly.” | | „ perience 
The Earl of Cheſterfield ſuppoſing, and not withWnd ineleg 
out reaſon, that he had now reduced parliamentaWeople acc: 
_ eloquence to the level of his ſon's capacity, concludWer ; in an 
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his reaſonings on Oratory with the character of 
Lord Bolingbroke, as he had formerly done thoſe 
upon Addreſs with that of the Dake of Marlborough. 

« Lord Clarendon, in his hiſtory,“ obſerves he, 
« ſays of Mr, John Hampden, that he had a head t4 
contrive, a tongue to perſuade, and a hand to execute, 
any miſchief. I ſhall not now enter into the juſtneſs 
of this character of Mr. Hampden, to whoſe brave 
ſtand againſt the illegal demand of ſhip-money, we 
owe our preſent liberties; but I mention it to you as 
the character, which, with the alteration of one ſingle 
word, Good, inſtead of Miſchief, I would bave you 
aſpire to, and uſe your utmoſt endeavours to deſerve. 
he head to contrive, God muſt to a certain degree 

ſhave given you; but it is in your own power greatly 

to improve it, by ſtudy, obſervation, and reflection. 
s» for the tongue to perſuade, it wholly depends 
upon yourſelf ; and without it the beſt head will con- 
rwe to very little purpoſe. The hand to execute, 
depends likewiſe, in my opinion, in a great meaſure 
pon yourſelf. Serious reflection will always give 
ourage in a good cauſe; and the courage ariling 
om reflection is of a much ſuperior. nature to the 
eimal and conftitutional- courage of a foot-ſoldier. 
IT he former is ſteady and unſhaken, where the nodus 
s dightus vindice; the latter is oftener improperly than 
properly exerted, but always brutally. : 

Ihe ſecond member of my text (to ſpeak ec- 
leſiaſtically) ſhall be the ſubject of my following 
courſe; the tongue to perſuade, — as judicious 
Preachers recommend thoſe virtues, which they think 
heir ſeveral audiences want the moſt, ſuch as truth 
Ind continence, at Court; diſintereſtedneſs, in the 
ty; and ſobriety, in the Country, 

% You muſt certainly, in the courſe of your little 
xperience, have felt the differcnt'effets of elegant 
ind inelegant ſpeaking, Do you not ſuffer, when 
people accoſt you in a {tammering or heſitating man- 
er; in an untuneful voice, with falfe accents and 

Vol. IL 2 2 cadences; 
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cadences; puzzling and blundering through ſoleciſms, 
barbariſms, and vulgariſms; miſplacing even their 
bad words, and inverting all method ? Does not thi 
prejudice you againſt their matter, be it what it will; 
nay, even againſt their perſons? I am ſure it doe 
me. On the other hand, do you not feel yourſelf 
inclined, prepoſſeſſed, nay even engaged in favour of 
thoſe who addreſs you in the direct contrary manner! 
"The effects of a correct and adorned ſtyle, of method 
and perſpicuity, are incredible, towards perſuaſion; 
they often ſupply the want of reaſon and argument; 
but, when uſed in the ſupport of reaſon and argy- 
ment, they are irreſiſtible, The French attend very 
much to the-purity and elegance of their ſtyle, even 
in common converſation; inſomuch, that it is a cha- 
rater, to ſay of a man, gu'il narre bien. Their 
onverſations frequently turn upon the delicacies d 


their language, and an Academy is employed in fu- 


ingd it. The Cruſca, in Italy, has the ſame * 
and I have met with very few Italians, who did nat 
weak their awn language correctly and elegantly, 
How much more neceſlary is it for an Engliſhman t: 


do ſo, who is to ſpeak it in a public aſſembly, where 
the laws and liberties of his country are the ſubjech 


of his deliberation ? The tongue that would perſuade 


there, mult not content itſelf with mere articulation 


You know what pains Demoſthenes took to corre 
his naturally bad elocution; you know that he de 
claimed by the ſea- ſide in ſtorms, to prepare himſe 
for the noiſe of the tumultuous aſſemblies he was t 
ſpeak to; and you can now judge of the correctne 
and r, of his ſtyle. He thought all theſe thing 


of conſequence, and he though: right; pray do yo 
think ſo'to0? It is of the utmoſt conſequence to yi 
to be of that opinion, If you have the leaſt detet 
in your elocution, take the utmoſt care and pains 

correct it. Do not neglect your ſtyle, whatever lat 
guage you ſpeak in, or whoever you ſpeak i 
Were it your footman. Seek always for the beſt won 


and the 
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and the happieſt expreſſions you can find. Do not 
content yourſelf with being barely underſtood ; but 
adorn your thoughts, and dreſs them as you would 
dreſs your perſon ;z which, however well proportioned 
it might be, it would be very improper and indecent 
to exhibit naked, or even worſe dreſſed than people of 
your ſort are. 

I have ſent you Lord Bolingbroke's book on the 
Spirit of Patriotiſm. I defire that you will read it 
over and over again, with particular attention to the 
yle, and to all thoſe beauties of Oratory with which 
it is adorned, Till I read that book, I confeſs: I did 
not know all the extent and powers of the Engliſh 
anguage. Lord Bolingbroke has both a tongue and 
a pen to perſuade; his manner of ſpeaking in private 
onver{.tion, is full as elegant as his writings ; what- 
ver ſubject he either ſpeaks or writes upon, he adorns 
ith the moſt ſplendid eloquence ; not a ſtudied 
jr laboured eloquence, but ſuch a flowing hap- 
pineſs of dition, which {from care perhaps at 
uſt) is become ſo habitual to him, that even his moſt 
amiliar converſations, if taken down in writing, 
ould bear the Preſs, without the leaſt correction 
ther as to the method or ſtyle. If his conduct, in 
e former part of his life, had been equal to all his 
atural and acquired talents, he would moft juſtly have 
nerited the epitaph of all-accompliſhed. He is him- 
lf ſenſible of bis paſt errors: thoſe violent paſſions, 
hich ſeduced him in his youth, have now ſubſided 
y age; and, take him as he is now, the character 
all-accompliſhed is more his due than any man's I 
er knew in my life. | 
But he has been a moſt mortifying inſtance of 
violence of human pafſions, and of the weakneſs 
the moſt exalted human reaſon. His virtues and 
is vices, his reaſon and his paſſions, did not blend 
emſelves by a gradation of tints, but formed a ſhin- 
g and ſudden contraſt. 
Here the darkeſt, there the moſt ſplendid co- 
rs, and both rendered more ſhining from their 
L 2 proximity. 
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has an infinite fund of various and almoſt univerſal 
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proximity. Impetuoſity, exceſs, and 'almoſt extrz 
vagancy, characteriſed not only his paſſions, but even 
his ſenſes. | 

«© Notwithſtanding the diſſipation of his youth, 
and the tumultuous agitation of his middle age, h. 
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knowab| 
unbound 
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knowledge, which, from the cleareſt and quickel « He 
conception, and happieſt memory, that ever mu engaging 
was blefied with, he always carries about him. It e dignit 
his pocket-money, and he never has occaſion to dra ould or 
upon a book-for any ſum, He excels more particu· Y at leaf 
larly in Hiſtory, as his hiſtorical works plainly pro © He 
— The relative Political and Commercial intereſWeral Pre 
of every country in Europe, particularly of his ownWcans rej; 
are better known to him, than perhaps to any maWlity of t 
in it; but how ſteadily he has purſued the latter, i © Upo 
his public conduct, his enemies, of all parties at can 
denominations, tell with joy. To this 

„ He engaged young, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf i Lordſ} 
buſineſs; and his penetration was almoſt intuitionW/oquence, 
Jam old enough to have heard him ſpeak in ParliaW0n, with 
ment. And f remember, that, though prejudice liberty 
againſt him by party, 1 felt all the force and charii ¶ ucation, 
of his eloquence. Like Belial, in Milton, “ In yo 
„made the worſe appear the better cauſe.” All . equent oc 
internal and external advantages and talents of Hates, abr, 
Orator are undoubtedly his. Figure, voice, elooi ige then, 
tion, knowledge; and, above all, the pureſt and mii not; no 
Aorid diction, with the juſteſt metaphors, and ber free fi 
pieſt images, had raiſed him to the poſt of Secretiſſe higheſt 
at War, at four-and-twenty years old; an age Mer God's 
which others are hardly thought fit for the ſmallW*w, and i 
employments. _— to perſua 

« During his long exile in France, he apple er fall fi 
himſelf to ſtudy with eharacteriſtical ardour ; Mene, with 
there he 3 and chiefly executed the plan of WWowledge, 
great Philoſophical work. The common bounds ts and k. 
human knowledge are too narrow for his warm al 


Ty you [= 
aſpiring imagination, He muſt go, extra flammanigy | 
: | man 
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mania Mundi, and explore the unknown and un- 


unbounded field for the excurſions of an ardent ima- 
gination; where endleſs conjectures ſupply the defect 
of unattainable knowledge, and too often uſurp both 
is name and its influence. n 

« He has had a very handſome perſon, with a moſt 
ngaging addreſs in his air and manners: he has all 
he dignity and good-breeding which a man of quality 


y at leaſt, really have, | 
« He proſeſſes himſelf a Deiſt; believing in a ge- 


ality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. | 
Upon the whole, of this extraordinary man, 
at can we ſay, but alas, poor human nature!“ 

To this ſtriking and maſterly character, in which 
is Lordſhip diſplays at onee his judgment and his 
loquence, he adds the following: pathetic exhorta- 
jon, with which I ſhall conclude what I have taken 
he liberty to call the third part of the Syſtem: of 


ucation, £543 RY 


equent occaſions to ſpeak in public; to Princes an 
ates, abroad; to the Houſe of Commons, at home; 
age then, whether Eloquence is neceſſary for you 
not; not only common Eloquence, which is ra- 
er free from faults, than adorned by beauties ; but 
e higheſt, the moſt ſhining degree of Eloquence. 
or God's ſake, have this object always in your 
ew, and in your thoughts. Tune your tongue ear- 
to perſuaſion ; and let no jarring, diſſonant accents 
er fall from it. Eloquence and good-breedirgy 
one, with an exceeding ſmall degree of parts and 
owledge, will carry a man a great way; with your 
arts and knowledge, then, how far will they not 
ry you !—T hey are the wings upon which you 
| L 3 e 


knowable regions of Metaphyſics; which open an 


hould or can have, and which ſo few, in this coun- 


eral Providence, but doubting of, though by no 
means rejecting (as is commonly ſuppoſed) the immor- . 


In your deftnatio,” ſays be, * you will hang. 
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muſt ſoar above other people; without them you will Ml ug Lies 
only craw] with the dull maſs of mankind.” 
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The fourth Part of the Sy/lem of Education. * Dit 


faid form 


HE Earl of Chefterfield's methodical infiruc-WM think it. 
tions, and conſequently the Syſtem of Educ:-W vill with 
tion, may be ſaid to end with the character of Lodi ft part 
Bolingbroke; for Mr. Stanhope being now eighteen the nam i 
years old, his Lordſhip afterwards gives him the 25. ft to live 
pellation of friend, and treats Him as ſuch : but, before yo 
theſe friendly letters have for ſome time a particula vue tend) 
relation to the ſyſtem, 1 ſhall conſider them as pat manner, 
of it; and certainly not the leaſt valuable, as they i- me to wi 
troduce thoſe precepts into life and buſineſs, which trins gui! 
had been formerly delivered as the reſult of expetiene not matic 
and reflection. | ; peateſt et 
In the two foregoing chapters, I have omitted eve my cares, 
ry thing but the efſential matter, which I diſpoſed i ¶ deaſon to 
{uch order as ] thought would contribute moſt to th and anſwe 
ſure and improvement of the reader; to hav long, for 
preſerved the dates would therefore have produced {imes. C 
confuſion and perplexity. But in this chapter, ſoc ali ha 
the ſake of elucidation, 1 ſhall frequently retain ii ever, in t 
dates, and as many other particulars as are conſiſten¶ poſed to c 
with my plan; omitting, however, ſuch letters an leſs cure, 
circumſtances as | judge foreign to it. vin, 1 
HBy the date of the following letter, the reader wi Horace, ir 
obſerve, that the inſtructions contained in the uit in a go 
foregoing chapters occupied about two years of Wi 14iae 
Lordſhip's hfe. h meant by 


8 | | me 
| London, Dec. 26, O. S. 1749. — 
| My dear Friend, 


vitably acc 
«THE New-year is the ſeaſon, in which euſſoſi ens. The 
| ſeems more particularly to authoriſe civil and harm 
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eſs Lies, under the name of compliments. People 
reciprocally profeſs wiſhes, which they ſeldom form; 
and concern which they ſeldom feel. This is not the 
caſe between you and me, where truth leaves no 
room for compliments. | 
% Dit tibi dent annos, de te nam cetera ſumes ; was 
ſaid formerly to one, by a man who certainly did not 
think it. With the variation of —— only, 1 
will with great truth ſay it to you. I will make the 
firſt part conditional, by changing, in the fecond, 
the nam into ff, May you live, as long as you are 
fit to live, but no longer! or, may you rather die, 
before you -ceaſe to be fit to live, than after! My 
true tenderneſs for you, makes me think more of the 
manner, than of the length of your life, and forbids 
me to with it prolonged, by a fingle day, that ſhould 
bring guilt, reproach, and ſhame upon you. I have 
not malice enough in my nature, to wiſh that to my 
peateſt enemy. You ate the principal object of all 
my cares, the only object of all my hopes: I have now 
jeaſon to believe, that you will reward the former, 
and anſwer the latter; in that caſe, may you live 
long, for you mult live happy; de te nam cetera 
fumes. Conſcious virtue is the only ſolid foundation 
of all happineſs; for riches, power, rank, or what- 
ever, in the common acceptation of the word, is ſuf + 
poſed to conſtitute happineſs, will never quiet, much 
les cure, the inward pangs of guilt. To that main 
with, I will add thoſe of the good old nurſe of 
Horace, in his Epiſfle to Tibullus: Sapere, you have 
it in a good degree already. Et fari ut peſſit que 
entiat, Have you that? More, much more, is 
meant by it, than common ſpeech, or mere articu- 
lation. Fe that ſtill remains to be wiſhed for, and 
| earneſtly wiſh it you. Gratia and Fama will ine- 
vitably accompany the above-mentioned qualificati- 
ons. The Valetudoe is the only one that is not in 
your own power, Heaven alone can grant it you, 
and may it do fo abundantly! As for the mungdus 
L4 victus, 
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victus, non deficiente crumend, do you deſerve, and! 
will provide them. 

It is with the greateſt pleaſure that I conſider the 
fair proſpe& which you have before you. You have 
ſeen, read, and learned more, at your age, than 
moſt young fellows have done at two or three and 
twenty. Your deſtination is a ſhining one, and 
leads to rank, fortune, and diſtinction. Your edu- 
cation has been calculated for it; and, to do you 
juſtice, that education has not been thrown away 
upon you. You want but two things, which do 
not want conjuration, but only care, to acquire; 
Eloquence and Manners. That is, the graces of 
ſpeech, and the graces of behaviour. You may 
have them; they are as much in your, power, 4 
powdering your hair is: and will you let the want 
of them obſcure (as it certainly will do) that ſhining 
proſpe& which preſents itſelf to you? ] am ſure you 
will not. They are the ſharp end, the point, ot 
the nail that you are driving, which muſt make va 
firſt, for the larger and more ſolid parts to enter. 
Suppoſing your moral character as pure, ard you! 
knowledge as ſound, as I really believe them boik 
to be, you want nothing for that perfection, whici 
E have fo conftantly wiſhed you, and taken fo much 
pains to give you, but Eloquence and Politench 
A man, who is not born with a poetical genius cal 
never be a poet, or at beſt, an extreme bad one: 
but every man, who can ſpeak at all, can ſpeak ele 
gantly and correctly, if he pleaſes, by attending 9 
the beſt authors and orators; and, indeed, I wou 
adviſe thoſe, who do not ſpeak elegantly, not 4 
ſpeak at all; for J am ſure, they will get more bf 
their ſilence than by their ſpeech. As for politenes 
whoever keeps good company, and is not poſit 
muſt have formed a reſolution, and taken jom! 
pains not to be ſo; otherwiſe he would natural) 
and inſenſibly take the air,- the addreſs, and th 
turn of - thoſe with whom he converſes. You u 
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probably, in the courſe of this year, ſee as great a 
variety of good company, in the ſeveral capitals you 
will be at, as in any one year of your life; and 
conſequently muſt (I ſhould hope) catch ſome of 
their manners, almoſt whether you will or not; 
but, as I dare ſay that you will endeavour to do it, 
am convinced you will ſucceed, and that I ſhall 
have the pleaſure of finding you, at your return 
here, one of the beſt-bred men in Europe. | 
« ] imagine, that when you receive my letters; 
and come to thoſe parts of them which relate to 
eloquence and politeneſs, you ſay, or at leaſt think, 
What, will he never have done upon thoſe two ſub- 
jets ? Has he not faid all he can ſay upon them? 
Why the ſame thing over and over again ?—If you 
do think or ſay ſo, it muſt proceed from your not 
yet knowing the infinite importance of theſe two 
accompliſhments ; which I cannot recommend to 
you too often, nor inculcate too ſtrongly ; and I 
grudge no trouble, which can. poſſibly be of the leaſt 
ule to you. | * 
] flatter myſelf, that your ſtay at Rome will go 
2 great way towards anſwering all my views: I am 
ſure it will, if you employ your 'time, and your 
whole time as you ſhould, Your firſt morning 
hours, I would have you devote to your graver ſtu- 
dies, with Mr. Harte; the middle part of the day, 
| would have employed in ſeeing Things: and the 
evening, in ſeeing People. You are; not, | hope, 
of a lazy, inactive turn, in either body or mind; 
and, in that caſe, the day is full long enough for 
my thing; eſpecially at Rome, where it is not 
the faſhion, as it is here, and at Paris, to imbezzle 
at leaſt half of it at table. But, if by accident, 
two or three hours are ſometimes wanting for ſome 
uſeful purpoſe, borrow them from your ſleep. Six, 
or at moſt ſeven hours ſleep is, for a conſtancy, as 
much as you or any body can want: more is _— 
lazineſs. and dozing'; and is, 1 am perſuaded, botl 
17 = Ls unwholkeſome 
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unwholeſome and ſtupefying. If, by chance, your 
buſineſs, or your pleaſures, ſhould keep you up ill 
four or five o'clock in the morning, I would advile 
you, however, to riſe exaaly at your uſual time, 
that you may not loſe the precious morning hours ; 
and that the want of ſleep may force you to go to 
bed earlier the next night. This is what I was ad- 
viſed to do, when very young, by a very wiſe man; 
and what I aſſure you, I always did, in the moſt 
diſſipated part of my life. I have very often gone 
to bed at ſix in the morning, and roſe, notwith- 
ſtanding, at eight; by which means I got many 
hours in the morning, that my companions loſt ; 
and the want of ſleep obliged me to keep good 
hours the next, or at leaſt the third night. To this 
method I owe the greateſt part of my reading ; for 
from twenty to forty, I ſhould certainly have read 
very little, if I had not been up while my acquain- 
tances were in bed. Know the true value of time; 


| ſnatch, ſeize, and enjoy every moment of it. No 


idleneſs, no lazineſs, no procraſtination : never put 
off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

% Adieu, my dear friend (for ſuch 1 ſhall call 
you, and as ſuch I ſhall, for the future, live with 
you.) For I diſclaim all tiiles which imply an au 


thority, that, I am perſuaded, you will never give 


me occalion io exerciſe.” | 

The following letter is upon the delicacy of fn 
ral character, and cannot be too. much attended to 
even by the MAN oF THE WoRELD. 


| London, Jan. 8th, O. S. 1750. 
« DEAR BOY, | | 
&« have ſeldom or never written to you uponth 
ſubje& of Religion and Morality : your own reaſon 
I am perſuaded, has given you true notions of both 
they ſpeak beſt for themſelves; but, if they want 


aſſiſtance, you have Mr. Harte at hand, both io 


example: to your own, reaſon, there 
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fore, and to Mr, Harte, ſhall I refer you for the 
Reality of both; and confine myſelf, in this letter, 
to the decency, the utility, and the neceſſity, of 
ſcrupulouſly preſerving the appearances of both. 
When I fay the Appearances of religion, I do not 
mean that you ſhould talk or act like a Miſſionary, 


troverſial cudgel againſt whoever attacks the ſect 
you are of; this would be both uſeleſs, and unbe- 
coming your age : but I mean that you ſhould by 
no means ſeem to approve, encourage, or applaud, 
thoſe libertine notions, which ſtrike at all religic*3 
equally, and which are the poor thread- bare topics 
of half wits, and minute philoſophers. Even thoſe 
who are filly enough to laugh at their jokes, are 
fill wife enough to diſtruſt and deteſt their charac- 
ters : for, putting moral virtues at the higheſt, and 
religion at the loweſt, religion muſt ſtill be allowed 
to be a collateral ſecurity, at leaſt, to Virtue ; and 
"Wl every prudent man will ſooner truſt to two ſecurities 
than to one. Whenever, therefore, you happen tb 
ee in company with thoſe pretended Efprits fertz;'or 
eim thoughtleſs libertines, who laugh at all reli- 

gion to ſhew their wit, or diſclaim it to complete 
beir riot; let no word or look of yours intimate 
be leaſt approbation ; on the contrary, let a ſilent 
rravicy expreſs your difſike : but enter not into the 
ſubject, and decline ſuch unprofitable and indecent 
ontroverſies. Depend upon this truth, That every 
nan is the worſe looked upob, and the leſs truſted, 
or being thought to have no religion; in ſpite of 
ll the pompous and ſpecious epuhets he may aſ- 
ume, of E/prit fort, Free-thinker, or Moral Phi- 
dlopher ; and à wiſe Atheiſt (if ſuch a thing there 
) would, for his own intereſt, and character in 
iis world, pretend to ſome religion. | 
«© Your moral character muſt be not only pure, 
Nut, like Cæſar's wife, unſuſpected. The leaſt 
eck, or blemiſh, upon it, is fatal, Nothing de- 
N grades 
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grades and vilifies more, ſor it excites and unites 
deteſtation and contempt. pruder 
« There is nothing ſo delicate as your Moral cha. inſenſil 
rafter, and nothing which it is your intereſt ſo art of 
much to preſerve pure. Should you be ſuſpected ai mean { 
Injuſtice, Malignity, Perfidy, Lying, Cc. all the proper 
parts and knowledge in the world will never procure telling 


with n 


you eſteem, friendſhip, or reſpect. A ſtrange con-M fooliſh, 
currence of circumſtances has ſometimes raiſed very ment. 

bad men to high ſtations ; but they have been raiſed court, x 
like criminals to a pillory, where their perſons at or impes 
#\eir crimes, by being more conſpicuous, are on tions are 
the more known, the more deteſted, and the mor as found 
pelted and inſulted. If, in any caſe whatſoever, «i muſt def 
fectation and oſtentation are pardonable, it is in th render-yc 
caſe of morality ; though, even there, I would ne the —— 
adviſe you to a phariſaical pomp of virtue. But W No. By 
will recommerd to you a ſcrupulous. tenderneſs ſ are ſurpri 
your moral character, and the utmoſt care not i ſuaded he 
ſay or do the leaſt thing that may, ever ſo {lightly at all even 
taint it. Show yourſelf, upon all occaſions, in anſwer 
Fiend, but not the bully, of virtue. Colonel ChaſWconceive. 3 
tres, whom you have certainly heard of, (who wa opinion yo 
I believe, the moſt notorious blaſted raſcal in fair advant 
world, and who had by all ſorts of crimes amaſlelooked upo 
immenſe wealth) was ſo ſenſible of the diſadvantagvill be plac 
of a bad character, that I heard him once ſay, Mo you, an, 


his impudent, profligate manner, that, though ho has b. 
would not give one farthing for Virtue, he wo bat mark, 
give 10,000l. for a Character; becauſe he ſhouWood if be x 
get 100,000], by it: whereas he was ſo blaſted, t 
he had no longer an opportunity of cheating peo 
Is it poſſible, then, that an honeſt man can negle 
what a wife rogue would purchaſe ſo dear ? 

«« There is one of the vices ibovye-mention 
into which people of good education, and, in 
emulation, 
e former of 


miſtaken notions of il, dexterity, and felf-defent 
I mean Lying: though it is inſeparabiy attend 
| * 
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with more infamy and loſs than any other. The 
rudence and neceſſity of often concealing the truth, 
inſenſibly ſeduces people to violate it. It is the only 
art of mean capacities, and the only refuge of 
mean ſpirits. Whereas concealing the truth, upon 
proper occaſions, is as prudent and as innocent, as 
telling a lie, upon any occaſion, is infamous and 
fooliſh, I will ſtate, you a caſe in your own depart- 
ment. Suppoſe you, are employed at a foreign 
court, and that the miniſter of that court is abſurd 
or impertinent enough to aſk you what your inſtruc- 
tions are; will you tell him a lie; which as ſoon 
as found out, and found out it certainly will be, 
muſt deſtroy your credit, blaſt your character, and 
render you uſeleſs there? No. Will you tell him 
the truth then, and betray your traſt? As certainly, 
No. But you will anſwer with firmneſs, That you 
are-ſurpriſed at ſuch a queſtion ; that you are per- 
ſuaded he does not expect an anſwer to it; but that 
at all events, he certainly will not have one, Such 
an anſwer will give him confidence in you; he will 
conceive. an opinion of your veracity, of Which 
opinion you may afterwards make very honeſt, and 
fair advantages. But if, in negociations, you are 
looked upon as a liar, and a trickſter, no confidence 
will be placed in you, nothing will be communicated 
Wo you, and you will be in the ſituation of a man 
ho has been burnt in the cheek ; and who, from 
that mark, cannot afterwards get an honeſt liveli- 
Wood if be would, but muſt continue a-thiefs - - | 
« Certainly (ſays Lord Bacon) be ablefi, men that 
er were, have all lad an openneſs. and frankneſs of 
ling, and a name of. certainty and veracity ; but 
ben, they were like horſes well managed; for they could 
ll, paſſing well, when 10 flop, or turn: and at ſuch. 
imer, when they thought the caſe indeed required ſome 
\/imulations if the they ufed it, it came to paſys > 

former opinion ſpread abroad, of their good fait 
id clearneſs of dealing, made them almoſt * 
Ibere 
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There are people who indulge themſelves in a fort 
of lying, which they reckon innocent, and which 


in one ſenſe is ſo; for it hurts no body but them- 


ſelves. This ſort of lying is the ſpurious offspring 
of vanity, begotten upon folly: theſe people deal 
in the marvellous ; they have ſeen ſome things that 


never exiſted ; they have ſeen other things which 
they never really ſaw, though they did exiſt, only 


becauſe they were thought worth ſeeing. Has any 
thing remarkable been ſaid or done, in any place, 


or in any company; they immediately prefent and 


declare themſelves eye or ear witneſſes of it. They 
have done feats themſelves, unattempted, or at leaſt 


unperformed, by any others. They are always the 
heroes of their own fables; and think that they 
gain conſideration, or at leaſt preſent attention, by 


it. Whereas, in truth, all that they get is ridicule 


and contempt, not without diſtruſt : for one muſt 


naturally conclude, that he who will tell any le 
from idle vanity, will not ſcruple telling a greater 
for intereſt. Had I really ſeen any thing ſo very ex- 
traordinary as to be almuſt incredible, I would keep 


it to myſelf, rather than, by telling it, give any | 


body room to doubt for one minute of my veracity, 
It is moſt' certain, that the reputation of chaſtity is 
not ſo neceſſary for a woman, as that of veracity 1s 
for a man: and with reaſon ; for it is poſſible for a 
woman to be virtuous, though not ſtrialy chaſte: 
but is not poſſible for a man to be virtuous without 
ſtri& veracity. The flips of the poor women are 
ſometimes mere bodily frailties; but a he in a man 
is a vice cf the mind, and of the heart. For God's 
ſake, be ſcrupulouſly jealous of the purity of your 
moral character, keep it immaculate, unblemiſhed, 
unfullied ; and it will be unſuſpedted. Defamation 
and calumny never attack, where there is xo weak 
place; they magnify, but they do not create.” 10 
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The following letter contains an approbation of 


Mr. Stanhope's conduct, and exhortations how io 


proceed when Mr. Harte leaves him. 


London, March 8, O. 8. 1750. 


« ] am extremely ſatisfied with your preſent 
manner of employing your time ; but will you al- 
ways employ it as well? J am far from meaning 
in the ſame way ; but I mean as well in proportion, 
in-the variation of age and circumſtances, You 
now ſtudy five hours every morning; I neither ſup- 
poſe that you will, nor deſire that you ſhould, do 
ſo for the reſt of your life. Both buſineſs and plea- 
ſure will juſtly and equally break in upon thoſe 
hours. But then, will you always employ the lei- 
ſure, they leave you, in uſeful ſtudies ? If you have 
but an hour, will you improve that hour, inſtead 
of idling it away? While you have ſuch a friend 
and monitor as Mr. Harte, I am ſure you will. But, 
ſuppoſe that buſineſs and ſituations ſhould, in fix or 
ſeven months, call Mr. Harte away from you ; tell 
me truly, what may I expe& and depend upon from 
you, when left to yourſelf ? May I be ſure that you 
will employ ſome part of every day, in adding ſome+ 
thing to that ſtock of knowledge which he will have 
left you? May I hope that you will allot one hour 
in the week to the care of your own affairs, to keep 
them in that order and method which every prudent 
man does ? But, above all, may I be convinced that 
your pleaſures, whatever they may be, will be con- 
fined within the circle of good company, and peo- 
ple of faſhion ? Thoſe pleaſures I recommend to 
you ; I will promote them, I will: pay for them 
but I will'neither pay for, nor ſuffer, the unbecom- 
ing, diſgraceful, and degrading pleaſures {they can- 
not be called plealures) of low and proflſigate com- 
pany. This, 1 am ſme is not talking like an old 
man, though it is talking to you like an old friend: 
theſe are not hard conditions to aſk of you. I am 

certain 
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certain you have ſenſe enough to know how reaſon. 
able they are on my part, how advantageous they 
are on yours; but have you reſolution enough 10 
perform them? Can you withſtand the examples, 
and the invitations, of the profligate, and their in- 
famous miſſionaries? For I have known many a 

oung fellow ſeduced by a mauvaiſe bonte, that made 
Fim aſhamed to refuſe. Theſe are reſolutions 
which you muſt form and ſteadily execute, for your. 


| ſelf, whenever you loſe the friendly care and affiſt. 


ance of your Mentor. In the mean time, make a 
greedy uſe of him; exhauſt him, if you can, of all 
his knowledge; and get the Prophet's mantle from 
him, befote he is taken away himſelf,” 

As Mr. Stanhope was ſoon to be at Paris, his 
friendly and affectionate father gives him ſuch in- 
ſtructions as he judged neceſſary for the place: and 
as the ſame inſtructions are, in ſome degree, neceſ- 
ſary for every young gentleman who viſits Paris, 
they cannot ſurely be improper in a book intended 
to form the Man of the WorLD ; particularly as 
they tend to elucidate his lordſhip's life, by the 
anecdotes with which they are mixed, and diſcover 
his ſentiments on a variety of ſubjects. | 


3 London, April 26, O. S. 1750. 


« My dear Friend, | 

„ As your 22 to Paris approaches, and 2 
that period will, one way or another, be of infinite 
conſequence to you, my letters will henceforwards 
be principally calculated for that "meridian. You 
wilt be left there to your own diſcretion, inſtead of 
Mr. Harte's; and you will allow me, I am ſure, to 
diſtruſt a little the diſcretion of eighteen. You will 
find in the Academy a numbers of young fellow 
much lefs diſcreet than yourſelf ; theſe will be all your 
acquaintances; but look about you firſt and inquire 
into their reſpe@ive characters, before you form 
any connections among them; and, cæteris yr 
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ſingle out thoſe of the moſt conſiderable rank and 
family. Show them a diſtinguiſhing attention, 

which means you will get into their reſpective hou- 
ſes, and keep the beſt company. All thoſe French 
young fellows are exceſſively 4ourdis, be upon your 


guard againſt ſcrapes and quarrels; have no corporal 


pleaſantries with them, no jeux de main, no coups de 
chambriere, which frequently bring on quarrels, Be 
as lively as they, if you pleaſe,” but at the ſame 
time be a little wiſer than they. As to letters, you 
will find moſt of them ignorant; do not reproach 
them with that ignorance, nor make them feel your 
ſuperiority. It is rot their faults, they are all bred 
up for the army; but, on the other hand, do not 
allow their ignorance and idleneſs to break in upon 
thoſe morning hours which you may be able to allot 
to your ſerious ſtudies. No breakfaſting with them, 
which conſumes a great deal of time; but tell them 
(not magiſterially and ſententiouſſy) that you will 
read two or three hours in the morning, and that 
for the reſt of the day you-are mueh at their ſervice. 
Though, by the way, I hope you will keep wiſer 
company in the eyeninſg es. 
I inſiſt upon your never going to what is called 
the Engliſh, Coffee-houſe at Paris, which js the re- 
fort of all the ſcrub Engliſh, and alſo of all the fu- 
gitive and attainted Scotch and Jriſh-;/party-quarzels, 
and drunken ſquabbles are very frequent there ; and 
do not know a maie degrading. place in all: Paris. 
Coffee-houſes and taverns are by no means creditable 
at Paris. Be cautiouſly upon your guard againſt the 
infinite number-of fine-dreſſed and fine-ſpoken che- 
valiers & induſtrie and avanturiers, which ſwarm at 
Paris; and keep every body civilly at arms length, 
whoſe real character or rank you are not pre viouſſy 
inſormed of, Monſieur le Compte, or Monſieur le 
Chevalier in a handſome laced coat, et #r#s bien mis, 
accoſts you at the play, or ſome other public place; 
he conceives at firſt ſight an infinite regard for ov 
| ; | e 
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certain you have ſenſe enough to know how reaſon. 
able they are.on my part, how advantageous they 
are on yours; but have you reſolution enough 10 
perform them ? Can you withſtand the examples, 
and the invitations, of the profligate, and their in- 
famous miſſionaries? For I have known many a 
oung fellow ſeduced by a mauvaiſe honte, that made 
im aſhamed to refuſe, Theſe are reſolutions 
which you muſt form and ſteadily execute, for your- 
ſelf, whenever you loſe the friendly care and affiſt. 
ance of your Mentor. In the mean time, make a 
greedy uſe of him; exhauſt him, if you can, of all 
his knowledge; and get the Prophet's mantle from 
him, before he is taken away himſelf.” 

As Mr. Stanhope was ſoon to be at Paris, his 
friendly and affectionate father gives him ſuch in- 
ſtructions as he judged neceſſary for the place: and 
as the ſame inſtructions are, in ſome degree, neceſ- 
ſary for every young gentleman who viſits Paris, 
they cannot ſurely be improper in a book intended 
to form the MAx of the WoRLD ; particularly as 
they tend to elucidate his lordſhip's life, 44 the 
anecdotes with which they are mixed, and diſcover 
his ſentiments on a variety of ſubjects. 


London, April 26, O. S. 1750. 


« My dear Friend, 

« As your 22 to Paris approaches, and as 
that period will, one-way or another, be of infinite 
conſequence: to you, my letters will henceforwards 
be principally calculated for that meridian. You 
will be left there to your own diſcretion, inſtead of 
Mr. Harte's; and you will allow me, I am ſure, to 
diſtruſt a little the diſcretion of eighteen. You will 
find in the Academy a number of young fellows 
much leſs diſcreet than yourſelf ; theſe will be all your 
acquaintances ; but look about you firſt and inquire 
into their reſpe@ive characters, before you form 
any connections among them; and, caters Pages 
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ſingle out thoſe of the moſt conſiderable rank and 
family. Show them a diſtinguiſhing attention, by 
which means you will get into their reſpective hou- 
ſes, and keep the beſt company. All thoſe French 
young fellows are exceſſively #ourdis, be upon your 
guard againſt ſcrapes and quarrels; have no corporal 
pleaſantries with them, no jeux de main, no coups de 
chambriere, which frequently bring on quarrels, Be 
as lively as they, if you pleaſe, but at the ſame 
time be a little wiſer than they. As to letters, you 
will find moſt of them ignorant; do not reproach 
them with that ignorance, nor make them feel your 
ſuperiority. It is not their, faults, they are all bred 
up for the army; but, on the other hand, do not 
allow their ignorance and idleneſs to break in upon 
thoſe morning hours which you may be able to allot 
to your ſerious ſtudies. No breakfaſting with them, 
which conſumes a great deal of time; but tell them 
(not magiſterially and ſententioufly) that you will 
read two or three hours in the morning, and that 
for the reſt of the day you are mueh at their ſervice. 
Though, by the way, I hope you will keep wiſer 

company, in the eyenings. ass. 
« I inſiſt upon your never going to what is called 
the Engliſh, Coffee-houſe at Paris, which js the re- 
ſort of all the ſcrub Engliſh, and alſo, of all the fu- 
gitive and attainted Scotch and Iriſh: party-quatreli, 
and drunken ſquabbles are very frequent there; and 
do not know a maie degrading. place in all Paris. 
Coffee-houſes and taverrs are by no means creditable 
at Paris. Be cautiouſly upon your guard againſt the 
infinite number of fine- dreſſed and fine-ſpoken. che- 
valiers ghar x6 and avanturters, which ſwarm at 
Paris; and keep every body civilly at arms length, 
whoſe real character or rank you are not previouſly 
informed of. Monſieur le Compte, or Monſieur le 
Chevalier in a handſome laced coat, et. #res bien mis, 
accoſts you at the play, or ſome other public place; 
he conceives at firſt ſight an infinite regard for yew 
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he ſees that you are a ſtranger of the firſt diſtinction, 
he offers you his ſervices, and wiſhes nothing more 
ardently than to contribute as far as may be in his 
little power to procure you ler agremens de Paris. 


He is acquainred with ſome ladies of condition, gui 


priferent une petite ſucitte agreable, et de petit ſouper; 
ui mable d' bonnete gens, au tumulte et d la diſſipation 
ge Paris; and he will with the greateſt pleaſure ima- 
— the honour of introducing you to t hoſe 
ladies of quality. Well, if you were to accept of 
this kind offer, and go with him, you would find 
ak troi/itme a handſome, painted, and pd ſtrum- 
pet, in a tarniſhed ſilver or gold ſecond-hand robe; 
playing a ſham party at cards for livres, with three 


or four ſharpers well dreſſed enough, and dignified 


by the titles of Marquis, Comte, and Chevalier, 
'The lady receives you in the moſt gracious manner, 

d with all thofe complimtns de routine which every 

rench woman has equally. Though ſhe loves re- 
tirement and ſhuns e grand monde, yet ſhe confeſſes 
herſelf obliged to the Marquis for having procured 
her ſo ineſtimable, ſo accompliſhed an acquaintance 
as yourſelf; but her concern is how to amuſe you, 


for ſhe never ſuffers play at her houſe for above a 
livre; if you can amuſe yourſelf with that low play 
till ſupper, d la bonne beure. Accordingly you fit 


down to that little play, at which the good company 


takes care that you ſhall win fifteen or ſixteen livres, 
which gives them an opportunity of celebrating 
both your good luck, and your good play. Supper 


comes up, and a good one it is, upon the ſtrength 
of your being to pay for it. La Marquiſe en fait les 
honneurs au mieux, talks ſentiments, maurs et morat!s; 
interlarded with enjou#ment, and accompanied with 
ſome oblique ogles, which bid you not deſpair in 
time. After fupper, pharaon, lanſquenet, or quinze 
happen accidentally to be mentioned : the Chevalier 
propoſes playing at one of them for half an hour; 
the Marquiſe exclaims againſt it, and vows ſhe will 
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not ſufſer it, but is at laſt prevailed upon by being 
aſſured que ce ne ſera que pour des vient. Then the 
wiſhed-tor moment is come, the operation begins; 
you are cheated, at beſt, of all the money in your 
pocket, and if you ſtay late, very probably robbed 
of your watch and ſnuff-box, poſſibly murdered for 
greater ſecurity. - | 

This, I can aſſure you, is not an exaggerated, 
but a literal deſcription of what happens every day 
to ſome raw and inexperienced ſtranger at Paris. Re- 
member to receive theſe civil gentlemen, who take 
ſuch a fancy to you at firſt ſight, very coldly, and 
take care always to be previouſly engaged, Whatever 
party they propoſe to you. You may happen ſome-+ 
times in very great and good companies to meet 
with ſome dexterous gentlemen, who may be very 
deſirous, and alſo very ſure, to win your money, if 
they can but engage you to play with them. There- 
fore lay it down as an invariable rule never to play 
with men, but only with men of faſhion, at low play, 
or with women and men mixed. But at the ſame time 
whenever you are aſked to play deeper than you 
would, do not refuſe it gravely and fententiouſly, 
alledging the folly of ſtaking what would be very 
inconvenient to one to loſe, againſt what one does 
not want to win; but parry thoſe invitations ludi- 
crouſly, et en badinant. Say, that if you were ſure 
to loſe you might poſſibly play, but that as you-may 
as well win, you dread embarras des richefſes ever 
ſince you have ſeen what an incumbrance they were 
to poor Harlequin, and that therefore you are de- 
termined never to venture the winning above two 
Louis a day. This fort of light trifling way of de- 
clining invitations to vice and folly, is more becom- 
ing your age, and at the ſame time more effeQual, 
than grave philoſophical refuſals. A young fellow 
who ſeems to have no will of his own, and who 
does every thing that is aſked of him, is called a 
good-natured, but at the fame time is thought a 
very 
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very filly young fellow. Act wiſely, upon ſolid 


principles, and from true motives, but keep them 


to yourſelf, and never talk ſententiouſſy.“ 

A great many letters follow upon the ſame ſub- 
jet, and much to the ſame purpoſe, all which I 
ſhall omit, and proceed to one more general, and 
not leſs neceſſary for a young gentleman going to 
Paris. It is dated the 17th of May. The ſubject 
is Vanity. | | 

« Be extremely on your guard,“ ſays his lordſhip, 
„ againſt vanity, the common failing of inexpe- 
rienced youth ; but particularly againſt that kind of 
vanity that dubs a man a coxcomb ; a character 
which, once acquired, is more indelible than that of 
the prieſthood, It is not to be imagined by how 


many different ways vanity defeats its own purpoſes, 


Some perſons talk perpetually of their grand- 
father ſuch-a-one, their uncle fuch-a-one, and their 
intimate friend Mr. ſuch-a-one, whom, poſſibly, 
they are hardly acquainted with. But admitting 
it all to be as they would have it, what then? Have 
they the more merit for thoſe accidents? Certainly 
not. On the contrary, their taking up adventitious, 
proves their want of intrinfic, merit; a rich man 
never borrows. Take this rule for granted, as a 
never-failing one; that you muſt never ſeem to at- 
fect the character in which you have a mind to 
ſhine. Modeſty 1s the only ſure bait, when you 
angle for praiſe. The affeQation of courage will 
make even a brave man paſs only for a bully ; as 
the affeQation of wit will make a man of parts pals 
for a-coxcomb. By this modeſty, I do not mean 
timidity, and aukward baſhfulneſs. On the con- 


trary, be inwardly firm and ſteady, know your own 
value, whatever it may be, and act upon that prir- 
ciple; but take great care to let nobody diſcover, 
that you do know your own value, Whatever real 
merit you have, other people will di cover; and 
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people always magnify their own diſcoveries, as they 


leſſen thoſe of others. 1 

« For God's ſake revolve all theſe things ſeriouſly 
in your thoughts before you launch out alone into the 
ocean of Paris. Recollect the obſervations that you 
have of yourſelf made upon mankind, compare and 
connect them with my inſtructions, and then act ſyſ- 
tematically and conſequentially from them.“ | 

His Lordſhip continues the ſubject of pleaſure, 
Patis, and the world, in ſeveral ſubſequent letters, to 
which I ſhall affix the dates, ſtriking out ſuch paſſages, 
and making ſuch. obſervations as may be neceſſary. 
London, July 9, O. S. 1750. 

« My deer friend, | 

« PLEASURE is now the principal remaining 
part of your education. It will ſoften and poliſh your 
manners; it will make you purſue and at laſt overtake 


the graces. Pleaſure is neceſſarily reciprocal , no one 


feels, who does not at the ſame time give it. To be 
pleaſed, one muſt pleaſe. W hat pleaſes you in others, 
will generally pleaſe them in you. Paris is indiſpu- 
tably the ſeat of the graces'; they will even court you, 
it you are not too coy, Frequent and obſerve the beſt 
companies there, and you will ſoon be naturalized 
among them ; you will ſoon find how particularly at- 
tentive they are to the correctneſs and elegancy of 
their language, and to the graces of their enunciation 
they wouid even call the underſtanding of a man in 
queſtion, who ſhould negleQ, or not know. the infi- 
nite advantages ariſing from them. Narrer, reciter, 
declamer, bien; are ſerious ſtudies among them, and 
well deſerve to be ſo every where. The converſa- 
tions even among the women, frequently turn-upon 
the elegancies, and minuteſt delicacies'of the French 
language.” | | þ 


My dear Friend, | | 

© THE moſt general rule that I can give you for 
the world, and which your experience will convince 
you 


London, Auguſt 6, O. 8. 1750. | 
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you of the truth of, is, never to give the ten to 2 
the company, but to- take it from them; and to la- tory, 
bour more to put them in conceit with themſelves, compa 
than to make them admire you. Thoſe whom you ſuch c 


can make to like themſelves better, will, I promiſe 
you, like you very well. : f 

A ſyſtem-monger, who, without knowing an 
thing of the world by experience, has formed a 51 
tem of it in his duſty cell, lays it down, for example, 
that (from the general nature of mankind) _— is 
plealing. He will therefore flatter. But how ? Why 
indiſcriminately. And inſtead of repairing and heigh- 
tening the piece judiciouſly, with ſoft colours, and 
a delicate pencil ; with a coarſe bruſh, and a great 
deal of white-waſh, he daubs and beſmears the piece 
he means to adorn. His flattery offends even his pa- 
tron ; and is almoſt too groſs for his miſtreſs. A man 
of the world knows the force of flattery as well as he 
does ; but then he knows how, when, and where to 
give it ; he proportions his doſe to the conſtitution of 
the patient. He flatters by application, by inference, 
by compariſon, by hint; and ſeldom — In the 
courſe of the world there is the ſame difference, in 
every thing, between ſyſtem and practice. 

long to have you at Paris, which is to be your 
great ſchool ; you will be then in a manner within 
reach of me.” | 


London, Nov. 1. O. S. 1750. 
« My dear Friend, 
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« CONVERSATION in France, if you have be 
the addreſs and dexterity to turn it upon uſeful ſub. 
jects, will exceedingly improve your hiſtorical know- knery, bi 
ledge ; for people there, however claſſically ignorant: | * 
they may be, think it a ſhame to be ignorant of the ni 
hiſtory of their own country: they read that, if they, ns þ 
read nothing elſe, and having often read nothing elle 


are proud of having read that, and talk of it willing!y; den. 2 
even the women are well inſtructed in that ſort of reac bem, 4 


ing 
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ing. I am far from meaning by this, that you ſhould 
always be talking wiſely, in company, of books, hiſ- 
tory, and matters of knowledge. There are many 
companies which you will, and ought to keep, where 
ſuch converſations would be miſplaced and ill-timed ; 
your own good ſenſe muſt diſtinguiſh - the company, 
and the time. You muſt trifle with triflers ; and be 
ſerious only with the ſerious, but dance to thoſe who 
pipe. Cur in theatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſii ? was juſt- 
ly faid to an old man: how much more ſo would it 


be to one of your age? From the moment that you 


are dreſſed and 7 out, pocket all your knowledge with 

your watch, and never pull it out in company, unleſs 

deſired: the producing of the one unaſked, implies 

that you are weary of the company; and the produc- 

ing of the other unrequired, will make the company 

weary of you. Company is a republic too jealous of 
is liberties, to ſuffer a dictator even for a quarter of 
n hour; and yet in that, as in all republics, there are 
» WH ome few who really goverg ; but then, it is by ſeem- 
ing to diſclaim, inſtead of attempting to uſurp, the 
power ; that is the occaſion in which manners, dexte- 
ity, addreſs, and the undefineable je ne ſais quoi 
triumph; if properly exerted, their conqueſt is ſure, 
and the-more laſting for not being perceived. 


The following letter is upon dreſs and cleanlineſs, 


ud ftrongly marks his Lordſhip's domeſtic character, 


London, Nov. 12, O. S. 1750. 
« My dear Friend, . 
« When you come to Paris, you muſt take care 


a to be extremely well drefled ; that is, as the faſhion- 
* ible people are; this does by no means conſiſt in the 
w- 


fnery, but in the taſte, fitneſs, and manner of wear- 
nz your cloaths': a fine ſuit ill made, and K 
or ſtifly worn, far from adorning, only eons the au 

vardneſs of the wearer. Get the beſt French taylor 
to make your cloaths, whatever they are, in the fa- 
on, and to fit you: and then wear them, button 
hem, or unbutton them, as the genteeleſt poophy-you 
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ſee do. Let your man learn of the beſt friſeur to do 
your hair well, for that is a very material part of your 
dreſs. Take care to have your ſtockings well garter- 
ed up, and your ſhoes well buckled ; for nothing gives 
a more flovenly air to a man than ill-dreſſed legs. 
In your perſon you muſt be accurately clean; 
and your teeth, hands, and nails, ſhould be ſuperla- 
tively ſo: a dirty mouth has real ill conſequences to 
the owner, for it infallibly cauſes the decay, as well 
as the intolerable pain, of the teeth; and it is very of- 
fenſive to his acquaintance, for it will moſt inevitably 
ſtink. I inſiſt therefore, that you waſh your teeth the 
firſt thing you do every morning, with a ſoft ſponge 
and warm water, for four or five minutes ; and then 
waſh vour mouth five or fix times. Mouton, whom 
I deſire you will ſend for at your arrival in Paris, will 
ive you an opiate, and a liquor to be uſed ſometimes, 
Nothing looks more ordinary, vulgar, and illiberal, 
than dirty hands, and ugly, uneven, and ragged nails: 


- I do not ſuſpe& you of that ſhocking, aukward trick, 


of biting yours; but that is not enough; you muſt 
keep the ends of them ſmooth and clean, not tipper 
with black, as the ordinary people's always are. The 
ends of your nails ſhould be ſmall ſegments of circles, 
which, by a very little care in the cutting, they are 
very eaſily brought to; every time that you wipe your 
hands, rub the ein round your nails backwards, that 
it may not grow up, and ſhorten your nails too much. 
The cleanlineſs of the reſt of your perſon, which by 
the way will conduce greatly to your health, I refer 
from time to time to the bagnio. My mentioning 
theſe particulars ariſes (L freely own) from ſome ful- 
picions that the hints are not Vang wan lb for when 

ou was a ſchool-boy, you were ſlovenly and dirty, 
above your fellows, I muſt add another caution, 
which is, that upon no account whatever, you pu 
your fingers, as too many people are apt to do, ini 
your noſe or ears. It is the moft ſhocking, naſty 
yulgar rudeneſs, that can be offered to cn ＋ 
5 | ilgulb 
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diſguſts one, it turns one's ſtomach ; and, for my own 
part, I would much rather know that a man's finger 
were actually in his breech, than ſee them in his noſe. 
Waſh your ears well every morning, and blow your 
noſe in your handkerchief when you have occaſion ; 
but by the way, without looking at it afterwards. 

& There ſhould be in the leaſt, as well as in the 
greateſt, parts of a gentleman les manieres nobles. — 
Senſe will teach you ſome, obſervation others : attend 

I carefully to the manners, the diction, the motions, of 
people of the firſt faſhion, and form your own upon 
tem. On the other hand, obſerve a little, thoſe of the 
vulgar, in order to avoid them: for though the things 
| Wl which they ſay or do may be the ſame, the manner is 
\ Wl 2lways totally different; and in that, and nothing elſe, 
1 Wl conſiſts the charaderiſtic of a man of faſhion. The 
„ loweſt peaſant ſpeaks, moves, dreſſes, eats, and drinks, 
| as ane . a man of the firſt faſhion; but does them 
a quite differently; ſo that by doing and ſaying moſt 
„dings in a manner oppoſite to that of the vulgar, you 
0 Wl Þave a great chance of doing and ſaying them right. 
4 There are gradations in aukwardneſs and vulgariſm, 
ben there are in every thing elſe. Les manieres de robe, 
though not quite right, are ſtill better than les manieres 
bourgeoiſes ; and theſe, though bad, are ſtil] better than 
les manteres de campagne. But the language, the air, 
the dreſs, and the manners of the court, are the only 
true ſtandard ; des manieres nobles, et d'un honneate 
bomme. Ex pede Herculem is an old and true ſaying, 
and very applicable to our preſent ſubject ; for a 
man of parts, who has been bred at courts, and uſed: 
to keep the beſt company, will diſtinguiſh himſelf, and 
is to be known from the vulgar, by every word, atti- 
tude, geſture, and even look. I cannot leave theſe 
ſeeming minutiæ, without repeating to you the ne- 
ceſſity of your —_ well; which is an article, little 
as it is, that is uſeful twice every day of one's. life ; 
and the doing it ill is very troubleſome to one's ſelf, 
and very diſagreeable, often ridiculous, to others. 
Vor. II. M * Having 
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Having ſaid all this, I cannot help refleQing, 
what a formal dull fellow, or a cloiſtered pedant, 
would ſay, if they were to ſee this letter: they would 
look updn it with the utmoſt contempt, and ſay, that 
ſurely a father might find mech better topics for ad- 
vice to a ſoa. I would admit it, if I had given you, 
or that you were Capable of receiving no better ; but 
if ſufficient pains have been taken to inform your 
heart and improve your mind, and, as J hope, not 
without ſucceſs, I will tell thoſe ſolid Gentlemen, that 
all theſe trifling things, as they think them, collective- 
ly ſorm that pleaſing je ne fais quoi, that enſemble, 
which they are utter ſtrangers to, both in themſelves 
and others. The word aimable is not known in their 
language, or the thing in their manners. Great uſage 
of the world, great attention, and a great deſire of 
pleaſing, can alone give it; and it is no trifle, It is 
from old people's looking upon theſe things as trifles, 
or not thinking of them at all, that ſo many young 
people are ſo aukward, and ſo ill bred. Their parents, 
often careleſs and unmindful of them, give them only 
the common run of education, as ſchool, univerſity, 
and then travelling ; without examining, and very of- 
ten without being able to judge, if they did examine, 
what progreſs they make in any one of theſe ſtages. 
Ihen they careleſsly comfort themſelves, and ſay, that 
their ſons will do like other people's ſons ; and fo 
they do, that is commonly very ill. They corre& 
none of the childiſh, naſty tricks, which they get at 
ſchool ; nor the illiberal manners which they contract 
at the univerſity ; nor the frivolous and ſuperficial 
pertneſs, which is commonly all that they acquire by 
their travels. As they do not tell them of theſe things, 
nobody elſe can; ſo they go on in the practice of 
them, without ever hearing, or knowing, that they 
are unbecomirig, indecent, and ſhocking. For, as J 
have often formerly obſerved to you, nobody but 2 
lathet can take the liberty to reprove a young fellow 


grown up, for thoſe kinds of inaccuracies and impro- 
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prieties of behaviour, The moſt intimate friendſhip, 


unaſſiſted by the paternal ſuperiority, will not autho- 
riſe it." I may truly ſay, therefore, that you are happy 
in having me for a ſincere, friendly, and quick-ſight- 
ed monitor. Nothing will eſcape me; I ſhall pry for 

our defects, in order to correct them, as curiouſly as 
Lal ſeek for your perfections, in order to applaud 
and reward them; with this difference only, that I 
ſhall publicly mention the latter, and never hint at the 
former, but in a letter to, or a tete d fete with you. I 


will never put you out of countenance before com- 


pany ; and I hope you will never give me reaſon to be 
out of countenance for you as any of the above-men- 
tioned defects would make me. Prætor non curat de 
mini mis, was a maxim in the Roman law; for cauſes 
only of a certain value were tried by him ; but there 
were inferior juriſdictions, that took cognizance of 
the ſmalleſt. Now I ſhall try you, not only as Prætor 
in the greateſt, but as Cenſor in lefler, and as the loweſt 
magiſtrate in the leaſt caſes.” 

The next letter worthy of notice is in French, and 
contains a ſhort hiſtory of the progreſs of taſte in 
France. A tranſlation, I ſuppoſe, will ſuffice, as it is 
principally valuable on account of its matter. 


London, Dec. 24, 1750. 
« My dear friend, | 


& AT laſt you are become a Pariſian, and of courſe 
muſt be addreſſed in French; you will likewiſe an- 
(wer. me in the ſame, that I may be able to judge of 
the degree in which you poſſeſs the elegancy, the deli- 
cacy, and the . orthography of that language, which 
is, in a manner, become the univerſal language of 
Europe, I am aſſured that you ſpeak it well; but in 
that well there are better and worſe: and he who in 
the provinces might be thought to ſpeak correctly, 
would at Paris be conſidered as an ancient Gaul, if 
that country of faſhion, even language is ſubject to 
the mode, which varies almoſt as often as the cut of 
their clothes. M 2 The 
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© "The affeFed, the finical, the neological, or new 
and faſhionable /lyle, are at preſent too much in vogue 
at Paris. Know, obſerve, and occaſionally converſe 
(if you pleaſe) according to thoſe different ſtyles ; but 
do not let your taſte be infeQed by them. Wit too 
is there ſubſervient to the mode; and truly, at Paris, 
one muſt have wit .in deſpite of Minerva. Every 
body runs after it; but if it is not willing, it never 
can be overtaken ; and, — for thoſe who 
purſue, they ſeize upon what they miſtake for wit, and 
endeavour to pals it for ſuch upon others. This is, at 
beſt, the lot of Ixion, who embraced a cloud inſtead 
of the Goddeſs he purſued. From this error proceed 
fine ſentiments, which were never felt, falſe and un- 
natural thoughts, obſcure and far-fetched expreſſions, 
not-only unintelligible, but which it is even impoſſible 
to decypher or divine ; and of all theſe ingredients 
are .compoſed two thirds of the new French books 
which now appear. It is the new cookery of Parnaſ- 
ſus, in which the Still is employed inſtead of the pot 
and the ſpit, and where quinteſſences and extracts 
chiefly prevail. N. B. The Attic ſalt is prohibited. 
« You will now and then be obliged to eat of this 
new cookery ; but do not ſuffer your taſte to be cor- 
rupted by it : and when you, in your return, are de- 
firous of treating others, ſtudy the good old cookery 
of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth. There were 
at that time admirable head-cooks, ſuch as Corneille, 
Boileau, Racine, and la Fontaine. Whatever they 
prepared was ſimple, wholeſome, and ſolid. — But, 
metaphor apart; do not ſuffer yourſelf to be dazzled 
by falſe brilliancy, by unnatural expreſſions, nor by 
thoſe antitheſes ſo much in faſhion : as a protection 
againſt ſuch innovations, have recourſe to your own 
good ſenſe, and to the ancient authors. On the 
other hand, do not laugh at thoſe who give into ſuch 
errors; you are as yet too young to p'ay the critic, or 
to ſtand forth a keen avenger of the violated rights of 


good ſenſe, Content yourſelf with not being pervert” 
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ed, without attempting to convert others; let them 
quietly enjoy their errors in taſte, as well as in reli- 
gion. Within the courſe of the laſt century and an 
half, taſte in France has (as well as that kingdom it- 
ſelf) undergone many viciſſitudes. Under the reign 
of (I do not fay) Lewis the Thirteenth, but of Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, good taſte firſt began to make its 
way. It was refined under that of Lewis the Four- 
teenth; a great king at leaſt, if not a great man. 
Corneille was the reſtorer of true taſte, and the 
founder of the French theatre; — rather in- 
clined to the Italian Concetti, and the Spaniſh Agu- 
deze, Witneſs thoſe epigrams which he makes Chi- 
mene utter in the greateſt exceſs of grief. 

© Before his time thoſe kind of itinerant authors 
called Troubadours, or Romanciers, were a ſpecies of 
madmen, who attracted the admiration of fools. 
Towards the end of Cardinal de Richelieu's reign, 
and the beginning of Lewis the Fourteenth's, the 
Temple of Taſte was eftabliſhed at the Hotel de 
Rambouillet; but that taſte was not yet pure: this 
Temple might more properly have been called a La- 
boratory of Wit, where good ſenſe was put to the 
torture, in order to extract from it the ſubtil eſſence. 
There it was, that Voiture laboured hard, and in- 
ceſſantly, to produce wit. But at laſt Boileau and 
Moliere-fixed the ſtandard of true taſte, in ſpight of 
the Scuderys, the Calprenedes, &c. : they defeated 
and put to flight Artamenes, Fuba, Oroondates, and 
all thoſe heroes of romance who were notwithſtand- 
ing (each of them) as good as a whole army. Thoſe 
viſionaries then endeavoured to obtain an aſylum in 
libraries; this they could not accompliſh, but were 
under a neceſſity of taking ſhelter in the chambers of 
ſome few ladies. I would have you read one volume 
of Cleopatra, and one of Clelia, it will otherwiſe 
be impoſſible for you to form any idea of the extra- 
vagancies they contain: but God keep you from ever 
perſevering to the twelfth, 6 
M 3 « During . 
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% During almoſt the whole reign of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, true taſte remained in its purity, until it 
received ſome hurt, although undeſignedly, from a 
very fine genius, I mean Fontenelle; who with 
much genius, and great learning, ſacrificed rather 
too freely to the graces, whoſe moſt favourite child 
and pupil he was. Admired with reaſon, others 
tiicd to imitate him: but unfortunately for us, the 
author of the Paſtorals, of the Hiſtory of Oracles, 
and of the French Theatre, found fewer imitators, 
than the Chevalier d'Her did mimics. He has fince 
been copied by a thouſand authors; but never really 
imitated by any one that I know of.” 

« At preſent, the ſeat of true taſte in France 
feems to me not well eſtabliſhed, It ſubſiſts, indeed, 
but is torn by factions, There is one party of petit: 
maitres, one of half-learned women, another of in- 
ſipid authors, whoſe works are verba et veces, et præ- 
terea nibil; and, in ſhort, a numerous and very 
faſhionable party of writers, who, in a metaphyſical 
jumble, introduce their falſe and ſubtil reaſonings, 
upon the movements, and the ſentiments of the ſoul, 
the heart, and the mind. 

«© Do not let yourſelf be overpowered by faſhion, 


nor by particular ſets of people, with whom you 


may be connected; but try all the different coins, 
before you receive any in payment. Let your own 
good ſenſe and reaſon judge the value of each; and 
be perſuaded, that nothing can be beautiful, unleſs 


true, Whatever brilliancy is not the reſult of the 


ſolidity and juſtneſs of a thought, is but a falſe glare. 
The Italian ſaying with regard to a diamond, is 
equally applicable here, Quanto pid ſodezzo, tanto 
pid ſplendore.“ 

r. Stanhope being now at Paris, (as the reader 
would perceive by the foregoing letter) his Lordſhip's 
letters become ſo frequent, and abound with ſo many 
particulars that concern his ſon only, that I ſhall _ 
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the dates for ſome time, and confine myfelf ſolely to 
ſuch paſſages as relate to the general ſyſtem, 

« Lour great point at preſent at Paris,” ſays he, 
« to which all other conſiderations mult give way, is 
to become entirely a man of faſhion z to be well bred 
without ceremony, eaſy without negligence, ſteady 
and intrepid with modeſty, genteel without affecta- 
tion, inſinuating without meanneſs, chearful without 
being noiſy, frank without indiſcretion, and ſecret 
without myſteriouſneſs; to know the proper time and 
place for whatever you ſay or do, and to do it with 
an air of condition: all this is not ſo ſoon nor fo ea. 
fily learned as people imagine, but requires obſerva- 
tion and time. Ihe world is an immenſe folio, 
which demands a great deal of time and attention to 
be read and — — as it ought to be: you have 
not yet read above four or five pages of it; and you. 
will have but barely time to dip now and then in 
other leſs important books, | a 

&« I hope your colleges with Marcel [a celebrated 
French dancing maſter} go on proſperouſly. In thoſe 
ridiculous, though, at the ſame time, really impor- 
tant JeAures, pray attend; and defire your Profeſſor 
alſo to attend more particularly to the chapter of the 
arms, It is they that decide of a man's being gen- 
teel or otherwiſe, more than any other part of the 
body. A twiſt, or ſtiffneſs in the wriſt, will make 
any man in Europe look aukward. The next thin 
to be attended to, is your coming into a room, — 
preſenting yourſelf to a company. This gives the 
fiſt impreſſion; and the firſt impreſſion is often a 
laſting one. Therefore, pray deſire Profeſſor Marcel 
to make you come in and go out of his room fre- 
quently, and in the ſuppoſition of different com- 
panies being there; ſuch as miniſters, women, mixed 
companies, &c. Thoſe who preſent themſelves 
well, have a certain dignity in their air ; which, 
without the leaſt ſeeming mixture ef pride, at once 
engages, and is reſpected. | 
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In your commerce with women,” continues he, 
c and indeed with men too, une certaine douceur is 
particularly engaging; it is that which conſtitutes 
that character, which the French talk of ſo much, 
and fo juſtly value; I mean Paimable. This douceur 
is not ſo eaſily deſcribed as felt. It is the compound 
reſult of different things: a complaiſance, a flexibi. 
lity, but not a ſervility of manners : an air of ſoft. 
neſs in the countenance, geſture, and expreſſion; 
equally, whether you concur, or differ, with the 
perſon you converſe with. Obſerve thoſe carefully, 
thoſe who have that douceur, that charms you and 
others; and your own good ſenſe will ſoon enable 
you to diſcover the different ingredients of which it is 
compoſed, You muſt be more particularly attentive 
to this douceur, whenever you are obliged to refuſe 
what is aſked of you, or to ſay what, in itſelf, cannot 


be very agreeable to thoſe to whom you ſay it. It is 


then the neceſſary gilding of a diſagreeable pill, 
L'aimable conſiſts in a thouſand of theſe little things 
aggregately. It is the ſuaviter in modo, which I have 
ſo often recommended to you. | 


„% You have now,” adds his Lordſhip, ** got a | 
footing in a great many good houſes at Paris, in which | 


] adviſe you to make yourſelf domeſtic. | 

This ſort of badinage has ſomething engaging and 
liant in it, and begets that decent familiarity, which 
is both agreeable and uſeful to cſtabliſh in good houſes, 
and with people of faſhion. Mere formal viſits, 
dinners and ſuppers, upon formal invitations, are not 
the thing ; they add to no conneQion, nor informa» 
tion: but it is the eaſy, careleſs, ingreſs and 2 
at all hours, that forms the pleaſing and profitable 

merce of life.“ 

Theſe obſervations cannot be too much attended 
to; as they are at once juſt, and of general applica- 
tion in the ſcience of life. 

The Earl of Cheſterfield reſumes his inſtructions, 


in a ſomewhat more general manner, in ſeveral let- 
ters 
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ters written during the ſpring and ſummer of the 
year 1751 

« I think ou are too much above being a vain 
coxcomb,” ſays he, “ over-rating your own merit, 
and inſulting others with the ſuperabundance of it. 
On the contrary," I am convinced, that the conſciouſ- 
neſs of merit makes a man of ſenſe more, modeſt, 
though more firm. A man who diſplays his own 
merit is a coxcomb, and a man who does not know 
it is a fool, A man of ſenſe knows it, exerts it, 
avails himſelf of it, but never boaſts of it; and-al- 
ways ſeems rather to under than over value it, though, 
in truth, he ſets the right value upon it. It is a very 
true maxim of la Bruyere's (an author well worth 
your ſtudying) qu'on ne vaut dans ce monde, que ce que 
Jeu veut valoir. A man who is really diffident, ti- 
mid, and baſhful, be his merit what it will, never 


can puſh himſelf in the world; his deſpondency 


throws him into ination; and the forward, the 
buſtling, and the petulant, will always get the better 
of him, The manner makes the whole difference. 
What would be impudent in one Manner, is only 
a proper and decent aſſurance in another. A man of 
ſenſe, and of knowledge of the world, will aſſert his 
own rights, and purſue his own objects, as ſteadily 
and intrepidly, as the moſt impudent man living, and 
commonly more ſo; but then he has art h to 
give an outward air of modeſty to all he does. This 
engages and prevails, whilft the very ſame things 
ſhock and fail, from the over-bearing or impudent 
manner only of doing them, I repeat my maxim, 
Suaviter in modo, ſed fortiter in re. Would you 
know the characters, modes, and manners, of the 


latter end of the laſt age, which are very like thoſe 


of the preſent, -read La Bruyere. But would you 
know man, independently of modes, read La Rache- 
ſoucault, Who, I am afraid, paints him very exactly. 
When you go to the play,” e Lord- 
ſhip, « which I hope you do often, for it is à very 
inſtructive amuſement, ou muſt certainly have ob- 
| 5 ſerved 
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ſerved the very different effects which the ſeveral 
parts have upon you, according as they are well or 
ill ated. The very worlt tragedy of Corneille's, if 
well ſpoken and aQted, intereſts, engages, agitates, 
and affects your paſſion, Love, terror, and pity, 
alternately poſſeſs you. But if ill ſpoken and acted, 
it — excite your indignation or your laugh. 
ter. y ? It is ſtill Corneille's; it is the ſame 
ſenſe, the ſame matter, whether well or ill added. 


It is then merely the manner of ſpeaking and acting 


that makes this great difference in the effects. Ap- 
ply this to yourſelf, and conclude from it, that if you 
would either pleaſe in a private company, or perſuade 
in a public aſſembly; air, looks, geſtures, graces, 
enunciation, proper accents, juſt emphaſis, and tune- 
ful cadences, are full as neceſſary as the matter itſelf. 
Let aukward, ungraceful, inelegant, and dull fel- 
lows, ſay what they will in behalf of their ſolid mat- 
ter, and ſtrong reaſonings ; and let them deſpiſe all 
thoſe graces and ornaments, which engage the ſenſes 
and captivate the heart; they will find {though they 
will poſſibly wonder why) that their rough unpoliſh- 
ed matter, and their unadorned, coarſe, but ſtrong 
arguments, will neither pleaſe nor perſuade ; .but, on 
the contrary, will tire our attention, and excite diſ- 
ouſt, We are ſo made, that we love to be pleaſed, bet- 
ter than to be informed ; information is, in a certain 
degree, mortifying, as it implies our previous igno- 
rance; it muſt be ſweetened to be palatable. | 
„ To bring this directly to you; know that no 
man can make a figure in this country, but by par- 
lament. Your fate depends upon your ſucceſs there 
as a ſpeaker; and, take my word for it, that ſuccels 
turns much more upon Manner than Matter. Mr. 


Pitt, and Mr. Murray, the ſolicitor-general, [now 
Lord Mansfield] are, beyond compariſon, the belt 
ſpeakers ; why? Only becauſe they are the beſt orz- 
tors. They alone can iuflame or quiet the houſe; 


they alone are fo attended to, in that numerous an 
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noiſy aſſembly, that you might hear a pin fall while 
either of them is ſpeaking. Is it that their matter is 
better, or their arguments ſtronger, than other peo- 
ples? Does the houſe expect extraordinary informa- 
tions from them? Not in the leaſt ; but the houſe 
expects pleaſure from them, and therefore attends.; 
finds it, and therefore approves. Mr. Pitt, particu- 
larly, has very little parliamentary knowledge; his 
matter is generally flimſy, and his arguments often 
weak: but his eloquence is ſuperior, his action grace- 
ful, his enunciation juſt and harmonious; his periods 
are well turned, nnd every word he makes uſe of is 
the very beſt, and the moſt expreſſive, that can be 
uſed in that place. This, and not his matter, made 
him pay-maſter, in ſpite of both King and Miniſters. 
From this, draw the obvious concluſion. The ſame 
thing holds full as true in converſation; where even 
trifles, elegantly expreſſed, well looked, and accom- 
panied with graceful action, will ever pleaſe, beyond 
all the home-ſpun, unadorned ſenſe in the world. 
Reflect, on one fide, how you feel within yourſelf, 
while you are forced to ſuffer the tedious, muddy, 
and ill-turned narration of ſome aukward fellow, 
even _ the fact may be intereſting; and on the 
other hand, with'what pleaſure you attend to the re- 
lation of a much leſs intereſting matter, when ele- 
gantly expreſſed, genteely turned, and gracefully de- 
livered. By attending carefully to all theſe agremens 
in your daily converſation, they will become habitual 
to you, before you come into parliament ; and you 
will have nothing then to do, but to raiſe them a little 
when you come there. I could wiſh you to be fo at- 
tentive to this object, that I would not have you 
ſpeak to your footman, but in the very beſt words 
that the ſubject admits of, be the language which it 
will. Think of you words, and ef their arrange- 
ment, before you ſpeak ; chuſe the moſt elegant, and 
place them in the beſt order. Conſult your own ear, 
to avoid cacophony ; and what is very near as bad, 

monotony. * 
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monotony. Think alſo of your geſture and looks, 
when you are ſpeaking even upon the moſt trifling 
ſubjects. The ſame things, differently expreſſed, 
looked, and delivered, ceaſe to be the ſame things.” 
Every one muſt feel the force of this remark; 
which is admirably ſupported and illuſtrated by the 
following epiſtolary ſermon, recommended by all the 
graces of eloquence, and all the perſpicuity of method. 
« ] mentioned to you, ſome time ago,” ſays his 
Lordſhip, ** a ſentence, which I would moſt ear- 
neſtly wiſh you always to retain in your thoughts, 
and obſerve in your conduct. It is ſuaviter in modo, 
fortiter in re. I do not know any one rule ſo unex- 
ceptionably uſeful and neceſſary in every part of life. 
I ſhall therefore take it for my text to day | this letter 
has no date]; and, as old men love preaching, and I 
have ſome right to preach to you, I here preſent you 
with my ſermon upon theſe words. To proceed then 
regularly and pulpitically ; J will firſt fhew you, my 
beloved, the neceſſary connection of the two mem- 
bers of my text, ſuaviter in mado ; fortiter in re. 
In the next place, 1 ſhall ſet forth the advantages and 
utility refulting from a ſtrict obſervance of the precept 
contained in my text; and conclude with an appli- 
cation of the whole. 
would degenerate and fink into a mean, timid com- 
pliance, and paſſiveneſs, if not ſupported and digni- 
fied by the fortiter in re; which would alſo run into 


impetuoſity and brutality, if not tempered and foft- | 


ened, by the ſuaviter in modo however, they are 
ſeldom united. The warm, Choleric man, with 
ſtrong animal ſpirits, deſpiſes the ſuaviter in modo, 
and thinks to carry all before him by the fortiter in 
re. He may, poſſibly, by great accident, now and 
then . when he has only weak and timid peo- 
ple to deal with; but his general fate will be, to 
ſhock, offend, be hated, and fail. On the other 


hand, the cunning, crafty man, thinks to gain all 
his ends by.the ſuaviter in mode only: be —_— al 
5 ; thing? 
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things to all men ; he ſeems to have no opinion of his 
own, and ſervilely adopts the preſent opinion of the 
preſent perſon; he — himſelf only into the 
eſteem of fools, but is ſoon detected, and ſurely deſ- 
piſed by every body elſe. The wiſe man (who dif- 


fers as much from the cunning, as from the choleric 


man) alone joins the ſuaviter in modo with the forti- 
ter in re. Now to the advantages ariſing from the 
ſtrict obſervance of this precept. 

& If you are in authority, and have a right to 


command, your commands delivered ſuaviter in modo 


will be willingly, chearfully, and conſequently well 
obeyed; whereas, if given only fortzter, that is 
brutally ; they will rather, as Tacitus ſays, be inter- 
preted than executed. For my own part, if I bid 
my footman bring me a glaſs ef wine, in a rough in- 
ſulting manner, k ſhould expect, that in obeying ma, 
he would contrive to ſpill ſome of it upon me; and I 
am ſure I ſhould deſerve it. A cool ſteady refolution 
ſhould ſhow, that where you have a right to com- 
mand, you will be obeyed ; but, at the ſame time, a 
gentleneſs in the manner of enforcing that obedience, 
mould make it a chearful one, and ſoften, as much 
as poſſible, the mortifying conſciouſneſs of inferiority, 
&« Jr you are to aſk a favour, or even to ſolicit 
your due, you muſt do it ſuauiter in modo, or you 
will give thoſe, who have a mind to refuſe you either, 
a pretence to do it, by reſenting the manner; bur, 
on the other hand, you muſt, by a ſteady perſe- 
verance and decent tenacicuſneſs, ſhow the fortiter 
inre, The right motives are ſeldom the true ones, 
of men's actions, eſpecially of kings, miniſters, and 
people in high ſtations; who often give to importu- 
nity and fear, what they would refuſe to juſtice or to 
merit. By the ſuaviter in mods engage their hearts, 
if you can; at leaſt, prevent the pretence of offence: 
but take care to ſhow enough of the fortiter in re to 
extort from their love of eaſe, or their icar, what 
you might in vain hope for from their Pe 
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good-nature. People in high life are hardened to the 
wants and diſtreſſes of mankind, as ſurgeons are to 
their bodily pains; they ſee and hear of them all day 
long, and even of ſo many ſimulated ones, that they 
do not know which are real, and which not. Other 
ſentiments are therefore to be applied to, than thoſe 
of mere juſtice and humanity ; their favour muſt be 
captivated by the ſuaviter in modo: their love of eaſe 
diſturbed by unwearied importunity, or their fears 
wrought upon by a decent intimation of implacable, 
cool, reſentment; this is the true fortiter in re, 
'This precept is the only way I know in the world, 
of being loved without being deſpiſed, and feared 
without being hated. It conſtitutes- the dignity of 
character, which every wiſe man muſt endeavour to 
eſtabliſh. | 
| : Now to apply what has been ſaid, and fo con- 
clude. | 

„elf you find that you have a haſtineſs in your 


temper, which unguardedly breaks out into indiſcreet 


ſallies, or rough expreſſions, to either your ſuperiors, 
your equals, or your inferiors, watch it narrowly, 
check it carefully, and call the ſuaviter in modo to 

our aſſiſtance : at the firſt impulſe of paſſion, be ſi- 
— till you can be ſoft. Labour even to get the 
3 of your countenance ſo well, that thoſe 
emotions may not be read in it: a moſt unſpeakable 
advantage in buſineſs! On the other hand, let go 
complaiſance, no gentleneſs of temper, no weak de- 
ſire of pleaſing on your part, no wheedling, coaxing, 
nor flattery, on other people's, make you recede one 
jot from any point that reaſon and prudence have bid 
you purſue ; but return to the charge, perſiſt, per- 
ſevere, and you will find moit things attainable that 
are poſſible. A yielding timid meekneſs is always 
abuſed and inſulted by the unjuſt and the unfeeling; 
but when ſuſtained by the fortiter in re, is always 


reſpected, commonly ſucceſsful,” 4 
n 
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ce In your friendſhips and connections, as well as 
in your enmities, this rule is particularly uſeful; let 
your firmneſs and vigour preſerve and invite attach- 
ments to you; but, at the ſame time, let your man- 
ner hinder the enemies of your friends and dependants 
from becoming yours: let your enemies be diſarmed 
by the gentleneſs of your manner; but let them feel, 
at the ſame time, the ſteadineſs of your juſt reſent- 
ment; for there is a great difference between bearing 
malice, which is always ungenerous, and a teſolute 
ſelf-defence, which is always prudent and juſtifiable, 

In negociations with foreign miniſters, remem- 
ber the fortiter in re; give up no point, accept of no 
expedient, till the utmoſt neceſſity reduces you to it, 
and even then diſpute the ground inch by inch : but 
then, while you are contending with the miniſter 
fortiter in re, remember to gain the man by the ſua- 
viter in modo. If you engage his heart, you have a 
fair chance for impoſing upon his underſtanding, and 
determining his will, Tell him, in a frank gallant 
manner, that your miniſterial wrangles do not leſſen 
your perſonal regard for his merit ; but that, on the 
contrary, his zeal and ability, in the ſervice of his 
maſter, increaſe it; and that, of all things, you 
deſire to make a good friend of ſo geod a ſervant. 
By theſe means you may anc will very .often be a 
gainer, you never can be a loſer. . L 

« Some people cannot gain upon themſelves to be 
eaſy and civil to thoſe who are either their rivals, 
competitors, or oppoſers, though, independently of 
thoſe accidental circumſtances, they would like and 
eſteem them, They betray a ſhyneſs and an aukward- 
neſs in company with them, and catch at any little 
thing to expoſe them; and ſo, from temporary and 
only occaſional opponents, make them their perſonal 
enemies. This is exceedingly weak and detrimental], 
as, indeed, is all humour in buſineſs ; which can only 
be carried on ſucceſsfully, by unadulterated good 
policy and right reaſoning. . In ſuch ſituations - 
{ wou 
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would be more particularly and noblement, civil, e Ruſſi 
and frank, with the man whoſe deſigns I traverſed; —_ 
this is commonly called generoſity and magnanimity, 2 
but is, in truth, good ſenſe and policy. The manner wh * 
is often as important as the matter, ſometimes more _—_ 
ſo; a favour may make an enemy, and an injury rs — 
may make a friend, according to the different man- che - 


ners in which they are ſeverally done. The counte- bill fo 
nance, the addreſs, the words, the enunciation, the 


| graces, add great efficacy to the ſuaviter in modo, and 4 2 
1 great dignity to the fortiter in re; and conſequently = * 
$ they deſerve the utmoſt attention. * 
U % From what has been ſaid, I conclude with this 1 yrs 
obſervation, that gentleneſs of manners, with firm. © _* J ir 
neſs of mind, is a ſhort, but full deſcription of human thin 
perfection, on this fide of religious and moral duties: = 
that you may be ſeriouſly convinced of this truth, Sclavb. 
and ſhow it in your life and converſation, is the mo hs Py 
ſincere and ardent with of your's.” | wh 
The following letter is particularly uſeful in ſuch of inf 
a work as this: it at once throws light on his Lord- * hi a 
ſhip's life, and carries on the Syſtem of Education. * 2 
London, March 18, O. S. 1751. 5 


My dear Friend, roundne 


« [| acquzinted you in a former letter, that I had action. 
brought a bill into the Houſe of Lords for correcting they thi 
and reforming our preſent calendar, which is the Ju- ¶ ind mar 
lian; and for adopting the Gregorian. I will now very cle 
give you a more particular account of that affair; en arti 
from which reflections will naturally occur to you, ¶ Ecatelt 
that I hope may be uſeful, and which I fear you have A the | 
not made. It was notorious, that the Julian calendar Furope, 
was erroneous, and had overcharged the ſolar year I ind all el 
with eleven days. Pope Gregory XIII. correfted WO mit of 
this error; his reformed calendar was immediately ¶ (france, 
received by all the Catholic powers of Europe, and W*nce was 
afterwards adoptcd by all the Proteſtant ones, 2 me, T1 


z 
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Ruflia, Sweden, and England. It was not, in my 
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opinion, very honourable for England to remain in a 
groſs and avowed error, eſpecially in ſuch company; 


the inconveniency of it was likewiſe felt by all thoſe 
who had foreign correſpondents, whether political or 
determined. therefore, to attempt 


mercantile. 


the reformation; I conſulted the beſt lawyers, and 


the moſt ſkilful aſtronomers, and we cooked up a 
bill for that purpoſe, 


it was abſolutely neceſſaty to make the Houſe of 


But then my difficulty began: 
I was to bring in this bill, which was neceſſarily 
compoſed of law jargon and aſtronomical caleulati- 
ons, to both which I am an utter ſtranger. However, 


Lords think that I knew ſomething of the matter ; 


and alſo, to make them believe that they knew ſome- 


thing of it themſelves, which they do not. For my 
own part, I could juſt as ſoon have talked. Celtic or 
Sclavonian to them, as aſtronomy, and they would 


have underſtood me full as well: ſo I reſolved to do 
better than ſpeak to the purpoſe, and to pleaſe inſtead 
them. I gave them, therefore, only 
an hiſtorical account of calendars, from the Egyptian 


of informi 


down to the Gregorian, amuſing them now and then 
with little epiſodes; but | was particularly attentive 
to the choice of my words, to the harmony and 
roundneſs of my periods, to my elocution, to my 
action. This ſucceeded, and ever will ſucceed ; 
they thought I informed, becauſe I pleaſed them: 
and many of them faid, that I had made the whole 
very clear to them; when, God knows, I had not 
Lord Macclesfield, who had the 


even attempted it. 
greateſt ſhare in forming the bill, and who is one 
of the greateſt mathematicians and aftronomers in 
Europe, ſpoke afterwards, with infinite knowledge, 
and all the clearneſs that ſo intricate a matter would 
admit of: but as his words, his periods, and his ut- 
terance, were not near ſo good as mine, the prefer- - 
ence was unanimouſly, though moſt unjuſtly given to 
me, This will ever be the 


; every numerous 
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aſſembly is mob, let the individuals who compoſe it 
be what they will. Mere reaſon and good ſenſe i; 
never to be talked to a mob : their-paſſions, their 
ſentiments, their ſenſes, and their ſeeming intereſts, 
are alone to be applied to. Underſtanding they 
have collectively none; but they have ears and eyes, 
which muſt be flattered and ſeduced; and this can 
only be done by eloquence, tuneful periods, grace- 
ful action, and all the various parts of oratory. 
When you come into the Houſe of Commons, if 
you imagine that ſpeaking plain and unadorned ſenſe 
and reaſon will do your bukneſs, you will find yourſelf 
moſt groſly miſtaken. As a ſpeaker, you will be 
ranked only according to your-eloquence, and by no 
means according to your matter; every body knovs 
the matter almoſt alike, but- few can adorn it, 1 
was early convinced of the importance and powers 
of eloquence; and from that moment I applied my- 
ſelf to it. I reſolved not to utter one word, even in 
common converſation, that ſhould not+be the moſt 
expreſſive, and the moſt elegant, that the language 
could ſupply me with for that purpoſe ; by which 


means I have acquired ſuch a certain degree of ha- 


bitual eloquence, that I muſt now really take ſome 
pains, if I would expreſs myſelf inelegantly. | 
want to inculcate this known truth into you, which 
you ſeem by no means to be convinced of yet, that 
ornaments are at preſent your only objects. Your 
ſole buſineſs now, 1s to ſhine, not to weigh. Weight 
without luſtre is lead. You had better talk trifics 
elegantly, to the moſt trifling woman, than coarſe 
inelegant ſenſe to the moſt ſolid man : you had 
better return a dropped fan genteely, than give 2 
thouſand pounds aukwardly : and you had better re- 
fuſe a favour gracefully, than grant it clumſily. 
Manner is all, in every thing : it is by manner only 
that you can pleaſe, and conſequently riſe. All your 
Greek will never advance you from ſecretary to en- 


voy, nor from envoy to ambaſſador ; but your 4 
rels, 
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dreſs, your manner, your air, if good, very pro- 
bably may. Marcel can be of much more uſe to 
you than Ariſtotle. I would, upon my word, much 
rather you had Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle and elo- 
quence in ſpeaking and writing, than all the learn- 
ing of the Academy of Sciences, the Royal Socicty, 
and the two Univerſities united.“ 

In conſequence of this ſentiment, his lordſhip 
adds, 

« What a happy period of your life is this ! 
Pleaſure is now, and ought to be, your buſineſs. 
While you were younger, dry rules, and uncon- 
netted words, were the unpleaſant objects of your 
labours. When you grow older, the anxiety, the 
vexations, the diſappointments, inſeparable from 
public buſineſs, will require the greateſt ſhare of 
your time and attention; your pleaſures may, in- 
deed, conduce to your buſineſs, and your buſineſs 
will quicken your pleaſures; but ſtill your time 
muſt, at leaſt, be divided : whereas now it is wholly 
your on, and cannot be ſo well employed as in the 
pleaſures of a gentleman, Tbe world is now the 
only book you want, and almoſt the only one you 
ought to read: that neceſſary book can only be read 
in company, in public places, at meals, and in ruelles. 
You muſt be in the pleaſures, in order to learn the 
manners of good company. In premeditated, or in 
formal buſtneſs, people conceal, or at leaſt endeavour 
to conceal, their charaQers ; whereas pleaſures dif- 
cover them, and the heart breaks out through the 
guard of the underſtanding. Thoſe are often pro- 
pitious moments, for ſkilful negociators to improve, 
In your deſtination particularly, the able conduct of 
pleaſures is of infinite uſe: to keep a good table, 
and to do the honours of it gracefully, and ſur le 
ton de la bonne campagnie, is abſolutely neceſſary for 
a foreign miniſter. There is a certain light table 
chit-chat, uſeful to keep off improper and too ſe- 
rious ſubjects, which is only to be learned in the 
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pleaſures of good company. Im truth it may be 
trifling ; but, trifling as it is, a man of parts and 
experience of the world, will give an agreeable 
turn to it. L'art de badiner agreablement, is by no 
means to be deſpiſed.” ; 

A variety of letters here follow, that relate to 
Mr. Stanhope ſolely, or treat of ſuch things as are 
of importance only between father and ſon ; after 
which we find one of a more genera! nature, and 
which is a happy ſupplement to the elegant ſermon 
on the ſuaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 


Greenwich, June 13, O. S. 1751. 


&« My dear Friend, 

« Les bienſeances are a moſt neceſſary part of the 
knowledge of the world. They conſiſt in the rela- 
tions of perſons, things, time, and place; good 
ſenſe points them out, good company per fes them, 
(ſuppoſing always an attention and a deſire to pleaſe) 
and good policy recommends them. Fae: © 
Were you to converſe with a king, you ought 
to be as eaſy and as unembarraſſed as with your 
own valet de chambre: but yet every look, word, 


and action, ſhould imply the utmoſt reſpect. What 


would be proper and well-bred with others, much 
your ſuperiors, would be abſurd and ill-bred with 
one ſo very much ſo. You muſt wait till you are 
ſpoken to; you muſt receive, not give, the ſubject 
of converſation ; and you mult even take care that 
the given ſubje& of ſuch converſation do not lead 
you into any impropriety. The art would be to 
carry it, if poſſible, to ſome indire& flattery : ſuch 
as commending thoſe virtues in ſome other perſon, 
in which that prince either thinks he does, or at 
leaſt would be thought by others to excel. Almoſt 


the ſame precautions are neceſſary to be uſed with 
miniſters, generals, Ic. who expect to be treated 
with very near the ſame reſpe& as their maſters, 


and commonly deſerve it better. There is, howe- 
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yer, this difference, that one wy begin the con- 
verſation with them, if on their ſide it ſnould hap- 
pen to drop, provided one does not carry it to any 
ſubject, upon which it is improper either for them 
to ſpeak or be ſpoken to. In theſe two caſes, cer- 
tain attitudes and actions would be extremely ab- 
ſurd, becauſe too eaſy, and conſequently diſreſpect- 
ful. As for inſtance, if you were to put your arms 
acroſs in your boſom, twirl your ſnuff box, trample 
with your feet, ſcratch your head, c. it would be 
ſhockingly ill-bred in that company ; and, indeed, 
not extremely well-bred in any other, The great 
difficulty in thoſe caſes, though a very ſurmountable 
one by attention and cuſtom, is to join perfect in- 
ward eaſe with perfect outward reſpect. 

« In mixed companies with your equals (for in 
mixed companies all people are to a certain degree 
equa]) greater eaſe and liberty are allowed ; but 
they too have their bounds within bienſeance. There 
is a ſocial reſpe& neceſſary ; you may ſtart your 
own ſubje& of converſation with modeſty, taking 
care however, de ne jamats parler de cordes dans Ia 
maiſon d'un pendu. Your words, geſtures, and atti- 
tudes, have a greater degree of latitude, though by 
no means an unbounded one. You may have your 
hands in your pockets, take ſnuff, ſit, ſtand, or oc- 
caſionally walk, as you like: but I believe you 
would not think it very bienſeant to whiſtle, put on 
your hat, looſen your garters or your buckles, lie 
down upon a couch, or go to bed, and welter in an 
eaſy chair. "Theſe are negligences and freedoms 
which one can only take when quite alone: they” 
xe injurious to ſuperiors, ſhocking and offenſive to 
equals, brutal and inſulting to inferiors. That ea- 
ſnels of carriage and behaviour, which is exceed» 
ngly engaging, widely differs from 5 and 
nattention, and by no means implies that one may 


do whatever one pleaſes: it only means that one is 
- not 
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not to be tiff, formal, embarraſſed, diſconcerted, | 


and aſhamed, like country bumpkins, and people 
who have never been in good company ; but it re- 


quires great attention to, and a ſcrupulous obſerva. | 


tion of les bienſeances : whatever one ought to do, 


is to be done with eaſe and unconcern ; whatever is 
improper is not to be done at all. In mixed com- 
panies alſo, different ages and ſexes are to be diffe- 


rently addreſſed. You would not talk of your pleg- 
ſures to men of a certain age, gravity and dignity ; 
they juftly expect, from young people, a degree of 


deference and regard. You ſhould be full as eaſy | 


with them, as with people of your own years: but 


your manner muſt be different; more reſpect muſt | 


be implied; and it is not amiſs to inſinuate, that 


from them you expect to learn. It flatters and 
comforts age for not being able to take a part in the 
joy and titter of youth. To women you ſhould al- 


ways addreſs yourſelf with great outward reſpe& 
and attention, whatever you feel inwardly; their 


ſex is by long preſcription intitled to it; and it is 


among the duties of b:en/eance : at the ſame time, 


that reſpe& is very properly, and very agreeably, | 


mixed with a degree of enjouement, if you have it: 
but then, that badinage muſt either direQly or indi- 


realy tend to their praiſe, and even not be liable to} 
a malicious conſtruction to their diſadvantage. But 
here too, great attention muſt be had to the differ. 
ence of age, rank, and ſituation. A Martcbale of 


fifty muiſt not be played with like a young coquette 


of fifteen : reſpe& and ſerious enjouement, if | may} 


couple theſe two words, muſt be uſed with the for- 
mer, and mere badinage, zeſt# meme d'un peu de poliſ- 
61erie, is pardonable with the latter. | 

« Another important point of Jes bienſ#ances, ſeldom 
enough attended to, is not to run your own 8 
humour and diſpoſition indiſcriminately againſt ver] 
body : but to obſerve, conform to, and adopt theirs. 
For example ; if you happen to be in high _— 
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and a flow of ſpirits, would you go and ſing a pont 
neuf [a ballad}, or cut a caper, to la Marechale de 
Coigny, the Pope's Nuncio, or Abbe Sallier, or to 
any perſon of natural gravity or melancholy, or who 
at that time ſhould be in grief? I believe not; as, 
on the other hand, I ſuppoſe, that if you were in 
low ſpirits, or real griet, you would not chuſe to 
bewail your fituation with Ia petite Blot [a lady of 
whom Mr. Stanhope was enamoured J. If you can- 
not command your preſent humour and diſpoſition, 


ſingle out thoſe to converſe with, who happen to be 


in the humour neareſt to your own. 

4 Loud laughter is inconſiſtent with les Bien- 
ſeances, as it is the only illiberal and noiſy teſtimon 
of the joy of the mob, at ſome very filly thing. A 
gentleman is often ſeen, but very ſeldom heard to 
laugh. Nothing is more contrary to les bienſeances 
than horſe-play ; or jeux de main of any kind what- 
ever, and has often very ſerious, ſometimes very 
fatal conſequences. Romping, ſtruggling, throwing 
things at one another's head, are the becoming plea- 
ſantries of the mob, but degrade the gentleman ; 
giuoco di mano, giuaco di villans, is a very true ſaying, 
among.the few true ſayings of the Italians. 

c Peremptorineſs and deciſion in young people is 
wontraire aux bienſtances : they ſhould ſeldom ſeem to 
aſſert, and always uſe ſome ſoftening mitigating ex- 
preſſion ; ſuch as i meſt permis de le dire, je croi- 
rois plutet, ſi j; ofe m' expliquer, which ſoften the 
manner, without giving up or even weakening the 
thing. People of more age and experience expect, 
and are entitled to, that degree of deference. 

There is a hienſtance allo with regard to people 
of the loweſt degree ; a gentleman obſerves it with 
his footman, even with the beggar in the ſtreet. 
He conſiders them as objects of compaſſion, not of 
inſult ; he ſpeaks to neither d'un ton bruſque, but 
corres the one cooly, and refuſes the other with 
lamanity. There is no one occaſion in the world, 
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in which le ten bruſque is becoming a gentleman, In 
ſhort, les bienſeances are another word for manners, 
and extend to every part of life. They are propriety : 
the graces ſhould attend in order to complete them : 
the graces enable us to do, genteely and pleaſingly, 
what les bienſeances require to be done at all. The 
latter are an obligation upon every man; the former 
are of infinite advantage and ornament to any man; 
May you unite both ! 2 

«© Though you dance well, do not think that you 
dance well enough, and conſequently not endeavour 
to dance ſtill better. And though you ſhould be 
told that you are genteel, ſtill aim at being gen- 


teeler. 


If Marcel ſhould, do not you, be ſatisfied, 


Go on, court the graces all your life-time ; you 


will find no better friends at court: they will ſpeak | 


in your favour, to the hearts of princes, miniſters, 


and miſtreſles. 


« Now that all tumultuous paſſions and quick 
ſenſations have ſubſided with me, and that I have no 
tormenting cares nor boiſterous pleaſures to agitate 
me, my greateſt joy is to conſider the fair proſpe& 


you have before you, and to hope and believe you | 


will enjoy it. You are already in the world, at an 


age when others have hardly heard of it. Your | 
character is hitherto not only unblemiſhed in its 


moral part, but even unſullied by any low, dirty, 
and ungentlemanlike vice ; and will, I hope, conti- 


nue fo. 


« Your knowledge is ſound, extenſive, and a- 
vowed, eſpecially in every thing relative to your 
deſtination. With ſuch materials to begin with, 
what then is wanting? Not fortune, as you have 
found by experience. You have had, and ſhall 
have, fortune ſufficient to aſſiſt your merit and your 
induſtry; and, if I can help it, you never ſhall have 
enough to make you negligent of either, You 
have too mens ſana in corpore ſano, the greateſt ble!- 


ſing of all. 
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much in your power to acquire, as to eat your 
breakfaſt when ſet before you: it is only that know- 
ledge of the world, that elegancy of manners, that 
univerſal politeneſs, and thoſe graces, which keep- 
ing good company, and ſeeing variety. of places and 
characters, mult inevitably, with the leaſt attention 
on your part, give you. Your foreign deſtination 
leads to the greateſt things, and your parliamentary 
ſituation will facilitate your progreſs ; conſider then 


this pleaſing proſpect as attentively for yourſelf, as 


I conſider it for you. Labour on your part to rea- 
lize it, as I will on mine to aſſiſt and enable you to 
doit. Nullum numen abeſt, fi fit prudentia.” 

Mr. Stanhope came over to England in Auguſt 
1751, and ſtaid with his father till the December 
following ; by which means the correſpondence was 
for a time diſcontinued. Soon after Mr. Stanhope's 
return to Paris, we have the following ſtriking ac- 
count of two extraordinary religious ſocieties z 
where we diſcover his lordſhip's knowledge and pe- 
netration in a little- expected branch: but he ar- 
pears to have been ignorant of nothing in the hii- 
tory of man. a 

> London, January 6, O. S. 1752. 

« My dear Friend, 


c I recommended to you, in my laſt, ſome in- 


quiries into the conſtitution of that famous ſociety 
the Sorbonne; but as I cannot wholly truſt to the 
diligence of thoſe inquiries, I will give you here the 
out- lines of that eflabliſhment ; which may poſſibl 
excite you to inform yourlelf of particulars, whic 
you are more à portee to know than I am« * | 
It was founded by Robert de Sorbon, in the 
year 1256, for ſixteen poor ſcholars in divinity; 
four of each nation, of the univerſity, of which it 
made a part; ſince that it hath been much extended 
and enriched, eſpecially by the liberality and pride 
of Cardinal Richelieu ; who made it .a magnificent 
building, for ſix- and-thirty doctors of that ſociety 
Vor. II. N 8 to 
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to live in; beſides which, there are fix profeſſors 
and ſchools for divinity. © This ſociety hath been 
long famous for theological knowledge and exerci- 
tations. There unintelligible points are debated 
with paſſion, though they can never be determined 
by reaſon. Logical ſubtilties ſet common ſenſe at 
defiance; and myſtical rcfinements disfigure and 
diiguiſe the native beauty and ſimplicity of true na- 
tural religion; wild imaginations form ſyſtems, which 
weak minds adopt implicitly, and which ſenſe and rea- 
ſon oppoſe in vain : their voice is not ſtrong enough 
to be heard in ſchools of divinity, Political views are 
by no means neglected in thoſe ſacred places; and 
queſtions are agitated and decided, according to the 
degree of regard, or rather ſubmiſſion, which the So- 
vereign is pleaſed to ſhow the Church. Is the King a 
ſlave to the church, though a tyrant to the laity, the 
leaſt reſiſtance to his will ſhall be declared damnable. 
But if he will not acknowledge the ſuperiority of their 
ſpiritual, over his temporal, nor even admit their in- 


perium in imperis, which is the leaſt they will com- 


pound for, it becomes meritorious, not only to reſiſt 
but to depoſe him. And I ſuppoſe that the bold pro- 
poſitions in Theſis their you mention, are a return for 
the valuation of ies biens du Clerge, 

„I would adviſe you, by all means to attend two 
or three of their public diſputations, in order to be in- 


formed both of the manner and the ſubſtance of thoſe 
ſcholaſtic exerciſes. Pray remember to go to all thoſe 


kind of things. Do not put it off, as one is too apt 


to do thoſe things which one knows can be done every 


day, or any day; for one afterwaids repents extreme- 
ly, when too late, the not having done them. 

«© But there is another (fo called) religious ſociety, 
of which the minuteſt circumſtance deſerves attention 
and furniſhes great matter for uſeful refleions. You 
eaſily gueſs that I mean the ſociety of /es R. R. P. P. 
Jeſuites, eſtabliſhed but in the year 1540, by a Bull 
of Pope Paul III. Its progreſs, and I may ſay its vic- 
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tories, were more rapid than thoſe of the Romans 3 
for within the ſame century it governed all Europe; 
and in the next it extended it's influence over the 
whole world.. Its founder was an abandoned profli- 
gate Spaniſh officer, Ignatius Loyola; who in the 
N 1521, being wounded in the leg at the ſiege of 

ampelona, went mad from the ſmart of his wound, 
the reproaches of his conſcience, and his confinement, 
during which he read the Lives of the Saints. Con- 
ſcioulgeſs of guilt, a fiery temper, and a wild imagi- 
nation, the common ingrediznts of enthuſiaſm, made 
this madman devote himſelf to the particular ſervice of 
the Virgin Mary.; whole knight errant he declared 
himſelf, in the very ſame form, in which the old knight 
errants in romances uſed to declare themſelves. the 
knights and champions of certain beautiful ang income» 
parable princeſſes, whom ſometimes they had, but oft- 
ner had not ſeen, For Dulcinea del Toboſo was by 
no means the firſt Princeſs, whom her faithful and va- 
lorous knight had never ſeen in his life, The enthu- 
ſiaſt went to the Holy Land, from whence he return- 
ed to Spain, where he began to learn Latin and Phi- 
loſophy at three-and-thirty years old, ſo that no doubt 
but he made. a great progreſs in both. The better 
to carry on his mad and wicked deſigns, he choſe four 
Diſciples, or rather Apoſtles, all Spaniards, viz. Lay- 
nes, Salmeron, Bobadilla, and Rodriguez,, He then 
compoſed the rules and conſtitutions of his. order ;— 
which, in the year 1547, was called the Order of Je- 
ſuits, from the church of Jeſus in Rome, which was 
given them. Ignatius died in 1556, aged ſixty-five, 
thirty-five years after his converſion,..and ſixteen years 
after the eſtabliſhment of his ſociety. He was ca- 
nonized the year 1609, and is doubtleſs now a ſaint in 
heaven. | 

If the religious and moral principles of this ſo- 
ciety are to be deteſted, as they juſtly are; the wiſdom 
of their political principles is as juſtly to be admired, 
SupeQed, collectively as an order, of the greateſt 
N 2 crimes, 
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crimes, and convicte ] of many, they have either ef. 
caped puniſhment, or triumphed after it; as in France, 
in the reign of Henry IV. They have, directiy or 
indirectly, governed the conſciences and the councils 
of all the Catholic Princes in Europe: they almoſt 
governed China in the reign of Cang-ghi; and they 
are now aCtually in the poſleſhon of Paraguay, in 
America, pretending, but paying no obedience to the 
crown of Spain. As a colleꝗdive body they are de- 
teited, even by all the Catholics, not excepting the 
clergy, both ſecular and regular; and yet as individu- 
Als, they are loved, reſpected, and they govern where- 
ever they are. N 
+ Two things, I believe, chiefly contribute to their 
ſucceſs. The Ft, that paſſive, implicit, unlimited 
obedience to their General (who always reſides at 
Rome) and to the ſuperiors of their-ſeveral houſes, ap- 
ointed by him. This obedience is obſerved by them 
all, to a moſt aſtoniſhing degree; and I believe, there 
is no one ſaciety in the world, of which fo many in- 
dividuals ſacrifice their private intereſt to the general 
one of the Society itſelf. Ihe ſecond is, the educa- 
tion of youth, which they have in a manner iagroſſed; 
there they give the firſt, and the firſt are the laſting 
impreſſions : thoſe impreſſions are always calculated 
to be favourable to the ſociety. I have known many 


Catholics, educated by the Jeſuits, who, though they 


deteſted the ſaciety, from reaſon and knowledge, 
have always remained attached to it, from habit and 


prejudice, The Jeſuits know, better than any ſet of 


people in the world, the importance of the art of 
pleaſing, and ſtudy it more: they become all things to 
all men, in order to gain, not a few, but many. In 
Aſia, Africa, and America, they become mare than 
half Pagans, in order to convert the Pagans to be leſs 
than half Chriſtians. In private families they begin 
by inſinuating themſelves as friends, they grow to be 
favourites, and they end direfors, Their manners 


are not like thoſe of any other regulars in the _ 
| | | u 
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but gentle, polite, and engaging. They are all care 
fully bred up to that particular deſtination, to which 
they ſeem to have a natural turn; for which reaſon 
one ſees moſt Jeſuits excel in ſome particular thing. 
They even breed up ſome for martyrdom, in caſe of 
need; as the Superior of a Jeſuit ſeminary at Rome 
told Lord Bolingbroke: E albiamo anche martiri per 
il martirto, ſe biſogna, 

Inform yourſelf minutely.of every thing concern- 
ing this extraordinary eſtabliſnment: go into their 
houſes, get acquainted with individuals, hear ſome of 
them preach. The fineſt preacher I ever heard in my 
life is le Pere Neuſville, who, I believe, preaches ſtill 
at Paris, and is fo much in the beſt company, that you 
may exfily get perſonally acquainted with him. 

If you would know their morale, read Paſchal's 

Lettres Provinciales, in which it is very truly diſplayed 
from their own writinge. 
Upon the whole, this is certain, that a ſociety, 
of which fo little good is ſaid, and ſõ much ill believ- 
ed, and that ſtill, not only ſubſiſts but flouriſhes, muſt 
be a very able one. It is always mentioned as a proof 
of the ſuperior abilities of the Cardinal Richelieu, that, 
though hated by all the nation, and ftill more by his 
maſter, he kept his power in ſpite of both. 

I would earneſtly wiſh you to do every thing 
now, which I wiſh that I had done at your age, an 
did not do. Every country hath its peculiarities, 
which one can be much better informed of during 
one's reſidence there, than by reading all the books in 
the world afterwards. While you are in Catholic 
countries, inform yourſelf of all the forms and cere- 
monies of that tawdry church : ſee their convents, 
both of men and women, know their ſeveral rules 
and orders; attend their moſt remarkable ceremoniesz 
have their terms of art explained to you, their tierce, 
ſexte, nones, matines, vipres, complies; their breviaires, 
roſaires, heures, chapelets, agnus, &c. things that ma- 
uy people talk of from habit, though few know the 

N 3 true 
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true meaning of any one of them. Converſe with, 
and ſtudy the characters of, ſome of theſe incarcerated | 
Frequent ſome parloirs, and fee the air 
and manners of thoſe Recluſe, who are a diſtindt na- 


enthuſiaſts. 


tion themſelves, and like no other.“ 


We have next his Lordſhip's ſentiments with re- | 


gard to the French and Engliſh theatres, 


„ could wiſh,” ſays he, that there were a trea- ; 


ty made between the French and Engliſh theatres, in 


which both parties ſhould make conſiderable conceſ- 
fions. The Engliſh. ought to give up their notorious . 
violations of all the unities; and all their maſſacres, | 
racks, dead bodies, and mangled carcaſes, which they 
ſo frequently exbibit upon their ſtage. The French 
ſhould engage to have more action, and Jeſs declama- 
tion; and not to cram and crowd things together, to 
almoſt a degree of impoſſibility, from a too ſcrupulcus | 
adherence to the unities. The Engliſh ſhould reſtrain Þ 
the licentiouſneſs of their poets, and the French ens | 
large the liberty of theirs: their poets are the greateſt | 
ſlaves in their country, and that is a bold word; outs 
are the moſt tumultuous ſubjects in England, and that 
is ſaying a good deal. Under ſuch regulations, one 
might hope to ſee a play, in which one ſhould not be 
lulled to ſleep by the length of a monotonical decla- 


mation, nor frightened and ſhocked by the barbarity 
of the action. 


into, as far as the ſame ſtreet, or ſometimes the ſame 


town; both which, I wil: affirm, are as probable, as | 


four-and-twenty hours and the ſame room. | 
% More induigence too, in my mind, ſhould be 
ſhown, than the French are willing to allow, to bright 


thoughts, and to ſhining images ; for though, 1 con- 


feſs, it is not very natural for a Hero or a Princeſs to 


ſay fine things, in all the violence of grief, love, rage, 
Sc. yet, I can as well ſuppoſe that, as I can that they 
ſhould talk to themſelves for half an hour; which 


they mult neceſſarily do, or no tragedy could be 15 
; x 


The unity of time extended occaſion- 
ally to three or four days, and the unity of place broke 
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ried on, unleſs they had recourſe to a much greater 
abſurdity, the choruſles of the ancients. Tragedy is 
of a nature, that one muſt ſee it with a degree of ſelf. 
deception ; we muſt lend ourſelves, a little, to the de- 
luſion; and I ans very willing to carry that complai- 
ſance ſomething farther than the French do, 
Tragedy muſt be fomething bigger than life, or 
it would not affect us. In: nature, the molt violent 
paſſions are ſilent; in Tragedy they muſt ſpeak, and 
ſpeak with dignity too. Hence the neveſſity of their 
being written in verſe, and, unfortunately for the 
French, from the weaknels of their language in 
rhymes, And for the ſame reaſon, Cato the Stoic, 
expiring at Utica, rhymes maſculine and feminine, at 
Paris; and fetches his laſt breath at London, in moſt 
harmonious and correct blank verſe. 
It is quite otherwiſe with Comedy, which ſhould 
be mere common life, and not one jot bigger, Eves 
ry character ſhould ſpeak upon the ſtage, not only 
what it would utter in the ſituation there repreſented, - 
but in the ſame manner in which it would expreſs it. 
For which reaſon, I cannot allow rhymes in Comedy, 
unleſs they were put into the mouth, and came out 
| of the mouth, of a mad poet. But it is impoſſible to 
deceive one's ſelf enough (nor is it the leaſt neceſſary 
in Comedy) to ſuppoſe a dull rogue of an uſurer cheat- 
ing, or gros Jean blundering in the fineſt rhymes in 
the world, i | 
A « As for Operas, they are eſſentially too abſurd 
and extravagant to mention : I look upon them as a 
magic ſcene, contrived to pleaſe the eyes and the ears, 
at the expence of the underſtanding ; and I conſider 
ſinging, rhyming, and chiming Heroes and Princeſſes 
and Philoſophers, as I do the hills, the trees, the birds, 
and the beaſts, who amicably joined in one common 
„ country dance, to the itreſiſtible tune of Orpheus's 
lyre, Whenever J go to an Opera, I leave my ſenſe 
and reaſon at the door with my half guinea, and de- 
| liver myſelf up to my eyes and my ears. 
N 4 « Thus 
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Thus I have made you my poetical confeſſion, 
in which I have acknowledged as many fins againſt 
the eſtabliſhed taſte, in both countries, as a frank here- 
tic could have owned againſt the eſtabliſhed church in 
either; but, I am now privileged by my age to taſte 
and think for myſelf, and not to care what other peo- 
ple think of me in thoſe reſpects; an advantage which 
youth, among its many advantages, hath not. -It muſt 
occaſionally and outwardly conform, to a certain de- 
gree, to eſtabliſhed taſtes, faſhions, and deciſions. A 
young man. may, with a becoming modeſty, diſſent, 
in private companies, from public opinions and preju- 
dices : but he muſt not attack them with warmth, nor 
magiſterially ſet up his own ſentiments againſt them. 
Endeavour to hear and know all opinions; receive 
them with complaiſance; form your own with cool- 
neſs, and give it with modeſty.“ 

The tranſition from the ſtage to the world was ea- 
ſy, and his Lordſhip makes it with his uſual addreſs. 

«© How do you go on,” adds he, with the moſt 
uſeful and moſt neceſſary of all ſtudies, the ſtudy of 
the world ? Do you find that you gain knowledge ? 
And does your daily experience at once extend and 


demonſtrate your improvement? You will poſſibly aſk 


me how you can judge of that yourſelf. I will 
tell you a ſure way of knowing: Examine your- 
ſelf, and ſee whether your notions of the world 
are changed, by experience, from what they were two 
years ago in theory; for that alone is one favourable 
ſymptom of improvement. At that age (1 remem- 
ber it in myſelf) every notion that one forms is errone- 
ous ; one hath ſeen few models, and thoſe none of 
the beſt, to form one's ſelf upon. One thinks that 
every thing is to be carried by ſpirit and vigour; that 
art is meanneſs, and that verſatility and complaiſance 
are the refuge of puſillanimity and weakneſs. This 
moſt miſtaken opinion gives an indelicacy, a bruſquerie, 
and a roughneſs, to the manners, Fools, who can 
never be undeceived, retain them as long as they live: 
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reflection, with a little experience, makes men of 
ſenſe ſhake them off ſoon. When they come to be a 
little better acquainted with themſelves, and with their 
own ſpecies, they diſcover, that plain right reaſon is, 
nine times in ten, the fettered and ſhackled attendant 
of the triumph of the heart and the paſſions ; and, 
conſequently, they addreſ> themſelves nine times in 
ten to the conqueror, not to the conquered : and con- 
querors, you know, muſt be applied to in the gentleſt, 
the moſt engaging, and the moſt inſinuating manner. 
Have you found out that every woman is infallibly to 
be gained by every ſort of flattery, and every man by 
one fort or other ? Have you diſcovered what variety 
of little things affect the heart, and how ſurely they 
collectively gain it? If you have, you have made 
ſome progreſs. | c 7 
would try a man's knowledge of the world, as 
I would a ſchool-boy's knowledge of Horace; not by 
making him conſtrue Mecænas atavis edrte regibus, 
which he could do in the firſt form; but by examin- 
ing him as to the delicacy and curioſa felicitas of that 
poet. A man requires very little knowledge and ex- 
perience of the world, to underſtand glaring, high- 
coloured, and decided characters; they are but few, «+ 
and they ſtrike at firſt: but to diſtinguiſh the almoſt 
imperceptible ſhades, and the nice gradaticns of vir- 
tue and vice, ſenſe and folly, ſtrength and weaknets 
(of which characters are commonly compoſed) de- 
mands ſome experience, great obſervation, and minute 
attention. In the fame cafes moſt people do the fame 
things, but with this materia] difference, upon which 
the ſucceſs commonly turns, — A man who hath ſtu- 
died the world knows when to time, and where to 
place them; he hath analyſed the characters he ap- 
plies to,, and adapted his addreſs and his arguments to 
them : but a man, of what is called plain good ſenſe, 
who hath only reaſoned by himſelf, and not acted 
with mankind, miſ-times, miſ-places, runs precipitate- 
ly and bluntly at the mark, and falls upon his noſe in 


the way. 
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„ In the common manners of ſocial life, every, 
man of common ſenſe hath the rudiments, the ABC 
of civility; the means not to offend; and even wiſhes 
to pleaſe : and, if he hath any real merit, will be re- 
ceived and tolerated in good company. But that is 
far from being enough; for though he may be receiv= 
cd, he will never be deſired : though he does not of- 
fend, he will never be loved, but, like ſome little, in- 
ſignificant, neutral power, ſurrounded by great ones, 
1 he will neither be feared nor courted by any; but, by 
. Turns, invaded by all, whenever it is their intereſt, — A 
; moſt contemptible fituation ! Whereas, a man who 
i” hath carefully attended to, and experienced, the vari- 

ous workings of the heart, and the artifices of the 
head ; and who, by one ſhade, can trace the progreſ- 
hon of the whale colour; who can, at the proper. 
times, employ all the ſeveral means of perſuading the 
underſtanding, and engaging the heart; may and will 
have enemies; but will and muſt have friends: he. 
may be oppo ed, but he will be ſupported too; his ta- 
lents may excite the jeal uſy of ſome, but his engaging 
arts will make him beloved by many more; he will 
hs conſiderable, he will be conſidered. Many diffe- 
rent qualifications muſt conſpire to form ſuch a man, 
and to make him at once reſpectable and amiable, and 
the leaſt muſt be joined to the greateſt ; the latter 
would be unavailing, without the former : and the 
former would be futile and frivolous, without the lat- 
ter. Learning is acquired by reading books ; but the 
much more neceſſary learning, the knowledge of the 
world, is only to be acquired by reading men, and ſtu- 
dying all the various editions of them. Many words 
in every language are generally thought to be ſy noni- 
mous; but thoſe who ſtudy the language attentively 
will find, that there is no ſuch thing; they will diſco- 
ver ſome litile difference, ſome diſtinction, between all 
. theſe words that are vulgarly called ſynonimous; one 
hath always more energy, extent, or — than an- 
by other: it is the ſame with men; all are in 9 
4 an 
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and yet ns two in particular, exaQly alike. Thoſe 
who have not accurately ſtudied, perpetually miſtake 
them: they do not diſcern the ſhades and gradations 
that diſtinguiſh characters ſeemingly alike.” 

Fhe fame ſubjeR is continued in the following let- 
ter, with much perſpicuity, accuracy, and profound 
obſervation. : 

London, April 30, O. S. 1752. 
« My dear Friend, 92; 236 

« AVOIR du monde is, in my opinion, a very juſt 
and happy expreſſion, for having addreſs, manners, 
and for knowing how to behave properly in all com- 
panies ; and it implies very truly that a man, who | 
hath not thoſe accompliſhments, is not of the world, 
Without them, the beſt parts are inefficient, civility is 
abſurd, and freedom offenſive. A learned ——_ 
ruſting in his cell, at Oxford or Cambridge, will rea- 
ſon admirably well upon the nature of man; will prog 
ſoundly analyſe the head, the heart, the reaſon, the 
will, the paſſions, the ſenſes, the ſentiments, and all 
thoſe ſubdiviſions of -we know not what ; and yet, 
unfortunately, he knows nothing of man : for he 
hath not lived with him; and is ignorant of all the 
various modes, habits, prejudices, and taſtes, that al- 
ways influence, and often determine him., He views 
men as he. does colours in Sir Iſ:ac Newton's priſm, 
where only the capital ones are ſeen ; but an experi- 
enced dyer knows all the various ſhades and gradati- 
ons, together with the reſult of their ſeveral mixtures. 
Few men are of one plain, decided colour; moſt are 
mixed, ſhaded, and blended ; and vary as much from 
different fituations, as changeable : ſilks do from diffe- 
rent lights. The man gui a au monde knows all this 
com his own experience and obſervation : the con- 
ceited, cloiſtered philoſopher knows nothing of it but 
from his own theory; his practice is abſurd and im- 
proper; and he acts as aukwardly as a man would 
dance, who had never ſeen others dance, nor learned 


of a-dancing-maſter ; but who had only ſtudied the 
| notes 
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notes by which dances are now pricked down, as well 


us zes. 

& Obſerve and imitate, then, the addreſs, the arts, 
and the manners of thoſe gui a du monde ſee by 
what methods they firſt make, and afterwards im- 
prove impreflions in their favour. "Thoſe impreſſions 
are much oftener owing to little cauſes, than to in- 
trinſic merit; which is leſs volatile, and hath not fo 
fudden an effect. Strong minds have undoubtedly 
an aſcendant over weak ones, as Galigai Marechale d' 
Ancre very juſtly deſerved, when, to the diſgrace and 
reproach of thoſe times, ſhe was executed for having 
governed Mary of Medicis by the arts of witchcraft 
and magic. But then the aſcendant is to be gained by 
degrees, and by thoſe arts only which experience, and 
the knowledge of the world teaches; for few are 
mean enough to be bullied, though moſt are weak 
enough to be bubbled. | have often ſeen people of 
Guperior, governed by people of much inferior parte, 
without Knowing or even ſuſpecting that they were ſo 
governed. This can only Þappen, when thoſe people 
-of inferior parts have more worldly dexterity and ex- 
perience, than thoſe they govern. They fee the weak 
and unguarded part, and apply to it: they take it, 
and all the reſt follows. Would you gain either men 
or women, and every man of ſenſe defires to gain 
both, ii ſaut du monde. You have had more oppor- 
tunities than ever any man. had, at your age, of acquir- 
ing ce monde; you have been in the beſt companies of 
moſt countries, at an age when others have hardly 
been in any company at all, You are maſter of all 
thoſe languages, which John Trott ſeldom ſpeaks at 
all, and never well; conſequently you need be a ſtran- 
ger no where. I his is the way, and the only way, 
of having du monde; but if you have it not, and have 
ſtill any coarſe ruſticity about you, may not one apply 
to you the ruſticus expectat of Horace? | 
This knowledge of the world teaches us more 
particularly two things, both which are of infinite 
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conſequence, and to neither of which nature inclines 
us; I mean the command of our temper, and of our 
countenance, A man who has no monde is inflamed 
with anger, or annihilated wich ſhame, at every diſa- 
greeable incident : the one makes him act and talk 
like a madman, the other makes him look like a fool. 
But a man who has du monde, ſeems not to underſtand 
what he cannot or ought not reſent. If he makes a 
ſlip himſelf, he recover> it by his coolneſs, inſtead of 
plunging deeper by his confuſion, like a ſtumblin 
horſe. He is firm, but gentle; and practiſes that moll 
excellent maxim, ſuaviter in moe, fartiter in re. The 
other is the volte ſciolto e penſieri /iretti, People, un- 
uſed to the world, have babbling countenances; and 
are unſkilful enough to ſhow, what they have ſenſe 
enough not to tell. In the courſe of the world, a man 
mult very often put on an eaſy, frank countenance, 
upon very diſagreeable occaſions ; he muſt ſeem pleaſ- 
ed, when he is very much otherwiſe ; he mult bes 
able to accoſt and receive with ſmiles, thoſe whom be 
would much rather meet with ſwords. In courts he 
muſt not turn himſelf inſide out. All this may, nay 
muſt be done, without falſehood and treachery : for 
it muſt go no farther than politeneſs and manners, and 
muſt ſtop ſhort of aſſurances and profeſſions of ſimu- 
lated friendſhip. Good manners, to thoſe one does 
not love, are no more a breach of truth, than your 
humble ſervant at the bottom of a challenge is; they 
are univerſally agreed upon and underſtood, to be 
things of courſe. They are neceſſary guards of the 
decency, and peace of ſociety: they mult only act de- 
fenſiveiy ; and then not with arms poiſoned by perfidy. 
Truth, but not the whole truth, muſt be the invari- 
able principal of every man, who hath either religion, 
honour, or prudence. Thoſe who violate it, may be 
cunning, but they are not able. Lies and perfidy are 
the reſuge of fools and cowards, Adieu!“ 
Soon after the date of this letter, Mr. Stanhope 
left Paris, to viſit the German courts ; his Lordſhip's 
T letters, 
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letters, therefore during the remaining part of the year 
1752, are almoſt entirely particular. We find how. 


ever two of a different kind, and which have an evi- 


dent relation to the general ſyſtem, 


London, Sept. 26, 1752. 
% My dear Friend, 


& AS you chiefly employ, or rather wholly engroſs 
my thoughts, I ſee every day, with increaſing pleaſure, 
the fair proſpect which you have before you. 
two views in your education ; they draw nearer and 
nearer, and I have now very little reaſon to diſtruſt 
your anſwering them fully. Thoſe two, were Parlia- 
mentary and Foreign affairs. In conſequence of thoſe 
views, [ took care fir{t to give you a ſufficient ſtock of 


ſound learning, and next, an early knowledge of the | 


world. Without making a figure in Parliament, no 
man can make any in this country ; and eloquence 
alone enables a man to make a figure in Parliament, 


unleſs it be a very mean and contemptible one, which 


thoſe make there who ſilently vote, and who do pedi- 
bus ire in ſententiam. Foreign affairs, when {kilfully 
managed, and ſupported by a parliamentary reputation, 
lead.to whatever is moft conſiderable in this country, 
You have the languages, neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
with a ſufficient fund of hiftorical and treaty know- 
jedge ; that is to ſay, you have the Matter ready, and 
only want the Manner. Your objects being thus fix- 
ed, | recommend to you to have them conſtantly in 
your thoughts, and to direct your reading, your acti- 
ons, and your words, to thoſe views. Moſt people 
think only ex re nata, and few ex profeſſy : I would 
have you do both, but begin with the latter. I ex- 


plain myſelf: Lay down certain principles, and reaſon 
and act conſequentially from them. As for example; 
ſay to yourſelf, I will make a figure in Parliament, and 
in order to do that, I mult not only ſpeak, but ſpeak 
yery well. Speaking mere common ſenſe will by no 
means do; and 1 muſt ſpeak not only correctly * 
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elegantly ; and not only elegantly but eloquently. In 
order to this, I will firſt take pains to get an habitual, 
but unaffected, purity, correctneſs, and elegancy of 
ſtyle in my common converſation; I will ſeek for the 
beſt words, and take care to reject improper, inexpreſ- 
ſive, and vulgar ones. I will read the greateſt maſters 
of oratory, both ancient and modern, and I will read 
them {ingly in that view. I will ſtudy Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, not to diſcover an old Athenian or Ro- 
man cuſtom, nor to puzzle myſelf with the value of 
talents, mines, drachms, and feſterces, like the learn- 
ed blockheads in us; but to obſerve their choice of 
words, their harmony of diction, their method, their 
diſtribution, their exordia, to engage the favour and 
attention of their audience; and their perorations, to 
enforce what they have ſaid, and to leave a ſtrong im- 
preſſion upon the paſſions. Nor will 1 be pedant 
enough to neglect the moderns; for I will likewiſe 
ſtudy Atterbury, Dryden, Pope, and Bolingbroke ;— 
nay, I will read every thing that I do read, in that in- 
tention, and never ceaſe improving and refining my 
ſtyle upon the beſt models, till at laſt I become a mo- 
del, of eloquence myſelf, which it is in every man's 
power, by care, to be. If you ſet out upon this prin- 
ciple, and keep it conſtantly in your mind, every com- 
pany you go into, and every book you read, will con- 
tribute to your improvement, either by ſhowing you 
what to imitate, or what to avoid. Are you to give 
an account of any thing to a mixed company? or are 
you to endeavour to perſuade either man or woman ? 
'Tnis principle, fixed in your mind, will make you 
carefully attend to the choice of your words, and to 
the clearneſs and harmony of your d.Ction. - * 

© So much for your parliamentary object; now to 
the foreign ane. | 

Lay down firſt thoſe principles which are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to form a ſłilful and ſucceſsful negoti- 
ation, and form yourſelf accordingly. What are they ? 


Ficſt, the clear hiſtorical knowledge of paſt tranſac- 
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tions of that kind, That you have pretty well alrea- 
dy, and will have daily more and more ; for, in con- 
ſequence of that principle, you will read hiſtory, me- 
moirs, anecdotes, Ic. in that view chiefly, The other 
neceſſary talents for negotiation are, the great art of 
pleaſing, and engaging the affection and confidence, 
not only of thoſe with whom you are to co-operate, 
but even of thoſe whom you are to oppoſe: to 
conceal your own thoughts and views, and to diſcover 
other people's : to engage other people's confidence, 
by a ſeeming chearful frankneſs and openneſs, without 
oing a ſtep too far: to get the perſonal favour of the 
— Prince, Miniſters, or Miſireſs, of the Court to 
which you are ſent: to gain the abſolute command 
over your temper and your countenance, that no heat 
may provoke you to ſay, nor change of countenance to 
beiray, what ſhould be a ſecret. To familiarize and 
domeſticate yourſelf in the houſes of the moſt conſide- 
rable people of the place, ſo as to be received there ra- 
ther as a friend to the family, than as a foreigner, — 
Having theſe principles conſtantly in your thoughts, 
every thing you do and every thing you ſay, will ſome 
way or other tend to your main view : and common 
converſation will gradually fit you for it. You will 
get an habit of checking any riſing heat ; you will be 
upon your guard againſt any indiſcreet expreſſion ; 
you will by degrees get the command of your coun- 
tenance, ſo as not to change it upon any the moſt ſud- 
den accident: and you will, above all things, labour 
to acquire the great art of pleaſing, without which no- 
thing is to be done. Company is, in truth, a conſtant 
{tate of negotiation ; and if you attend to it in that 
view, will qualify you for any. By the ſame means 
that you make a friend, guard againſt an enemy, or 
in a miſtreſs; you will make an advantageous trea- 
ty, baffle thoſe who counteract you, and gain the 
Court you are ſent to. Make this uſe of all the com- 
pany you keep, and yout very pleaſures will make you 
a ſucceſsful] Negotiutor, Pleaſe all who are worth 


pleaſing ; offend none. Keep your own ſecret, and 
get 
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get out other people's. Keep your own temper, and 
artfully warm other people's. Counterwork your ri- 
vals with diligence and dexterity, but at the ſame time 
with the utmoſt perſonal civility to them: and be firm 
without heat. Meflieurs d' Avaux and Servien did 
no more than this. I muſt make one obſervation, in 
confirmation of this aſſertion; which is, that the moſt 
eminent Negotiators have always been the politeſt and 
belt-bred men in company; even what the women 
call the prettieſt men. For God's ſake, never loſe view 
of theſe two, your capital objects; bend every thing 
to them, try every thing by their rules, and calculate 
every thing for their purpoſes, What is peculiar to 
theſe two objects is, that they require nothing, but 
what one's own vanity, intereſt, and pleaſure, would 
make one do independently of them. If a man were 
never to be in buſineſs, and always to lead a private 
life, would he not defire to pleaſe and to perſuade ?— 
So that, in your two. deſtinations, your fortune and 
figure luckily conſpire with your vanity and your plea- 
lures, Nay more; a foreign miniſter, I will maintain 
it, can never be a good man of buſineſs, if he is not 
an agreeable man of pleaſure too, Half his buſineſs 
is done by the help of his pleaſures ; his views are 
carried on, and perhaps beſt, and moſt unſuſpeQedly, 
at balls, ſuppers, aſſamblies, and parties of pleaſure; 
by intrigues with women, and connections inſenſibly 
tormed with men, at thoſe unguarded hours of amuſe» 
ment.” | | 1" . 

The next letter is likewiſe on foreign negotiation, 
and contains an anecdote of his Lordſhip's addreſs, 
well worth preſerving. 


London, Sept. 29, 1752. 
My dear Friend, 
© THERE is nothing ſo neceſſary, but, at the ſame 
time, there is nothing more difficult (I know it by ex- 
perience) for you young fellows, than to know how, 
to behave yourſelves prudently towards thoſe whour 
| you 
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you do not like. Your paſſions are warm, and your 
heads are light; you hate all thoſe who oppoſe your 
views, either of ambition or love; and a rival in either 
is almoſt a ſynonimous term for an enemy. When- 
ever you meet ſuch a man, you are aukwardly cold to 
him, at beſt ; but often rude, and always deſirous to 
give him ſome indirect ſlap. This is unreaſonable ; 
or one man has as gocd a right to purſue an employ- 
ment, or a miſtreſs, as another; but it is, into the 
bargain, extremely imprudent ; becauſe you common- 
ly defeat your own purpoſe by it, and while you are 
contending with each other, a third often prevails. * I 
grant you, that the ſituation is irkſome; a man can- 
not help thinking as he thinks, nor feeling what he 
feels; and it is a very tender and fore point to be 
thwarted and counter worked in one's purſuits at Court, 
or with a miſtreſs: but prudence and abilities muſt 
check the effects, though, they cannot remove the 
cauſe. Both the pretenders make themſelves diſagtee- 
able to their miſtreſs, when they ſpoil the company by 
their pouting, or their ſparring ; whereas, if one of 
them has command enough over himſelf (whatever 
he may feel inwardly) to be chearful, gay, and eaſily 
and unaffectedly civil to the other, as if there were no 
manner of competition between them, the Lady will 
certainly like him the beſt, and his rival will be ten 
times more humbled and diſcovraged ; for he will 
look upon ſuch a behaviour as a proof of the triumph 
and ſecurity of his rival; he will grow outrageous 
with the Lady, and the warmth of his reproaches will 
probably bring on a quarrel between them. It is the 
ſame in buſineſs ; where he who can command his 
temper and his countenance the beſt, will always have 
an infinite advantage over the other. This is what 
the French call un procede honntte et galant to pigue 
yourſelf upon ſhowing particular civilities to a man, 
to whom leſſer minds would, in the ſame caſe, ſhow 
diſlike, or perhaps rudeneſs. I will give you an in- 
{tance of thus in my own caſe ; and pray Gs: it, 
when- 
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whenever you come to be, as I hope you will, in a 
like fituation, | 
„When I went to the Hague, in 1744, it was to 
engage the Dutch to come roundly into the war, and 
to ſtipulate their quotas of troops, c. your ac- 
quaintance, the Abbe de la Ville, was there on the 
part of France, to endeavour to hinder them from 
coming into the war at all, I was informed, and 
"ry ſorry to hear it, that he had abilities, temper, 
and induſtry, We could not viſit, our two maſters 
being at war; but the friſt time I met him at a third 
place, I got ſomebody to preſent me to him; and I 
told him, that though we were to be national enemies, 
I flattered myſelf we might be, however, perſonal 
friends; with a good deal more of the-ſame kind; 
which he returned in full as polite a manner, Two 
days afterwards I went, early in the morning, to ſo- 
licit the Deputies of Amſterdam, where I found 
PAbte de la Ville, who had been beforehand. with 
me; upon which I addreſſed myſelf to the Deputies, 
and ſaid, ſmilingly, Fe furs bien fache Meſſieurs de 
trouver mon Ennemi avec Vous, je le comcis devd afſez 
pour le craindre, la partie n'eſt pas tga/t, mais je me 
fie & vos prapres inter#ts contre les talens ae mon En- 
nemi, et au moins ſi je n'ai fas eu le premier mot j aurat 
le dernier aujaurd hui. am forry, Gentlemen, 
to find my adverſary with you; I know him already 
ſufficiently to fear him; we are not on a footing : but 
I truſt to your true intereſt, againſt the talents of my 
enemy; and if I have not to-day had the firſt word, 
I ſhall at leaſt have the. laſt.” They ſmiled; the 
Abbe was pleaſed with the compliment, and the man- 
ner of it, ſtayed about a quarter of an hour, and 
then left me to my Deputies, with whom I continu» 
ed upon the ſame tone, though in a very ſerious man- 
ner, and told them that I was only come to ſtate 
their own true intereſts to them, plainly and ſimply, 
without any of thoſe arts, which it was neceſſary for 
my friend to make uſe. of to deceive them, 1 2 
rie 
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ried my point, and continued my procede with the 
Abbe; and by this eaſy and polite commerce with 
him, at third places, I often found means to fiſh out 
from him whereabouts he was. 

© Remember, there are but two procedes in the 
world for a gentleman and a man of parts: either 
extreme politeneſs, or knocking down, If a man, 
notoriouſly and deſignedly inſults and affronts yon, 
knock him down; but if he only injures you, your 
beſt revenge is to be extremely civil to him, and re- 
turn him the compliment, perhaps with intereſt. 
This is not perfidy nor diſſimulation; it would be fo, 
if you were, at the ſame time, to make profeſſions of 
eſteem and friendſhip to this man; which I by no 
means recommend, but, on the contrary, abhor. 
But all acts of civility, are, by common conlent, 
underſtood to be no more than a conformity to cul- 
tom, for the quiet and conveniency of ſociety, the 


agremens of which are not to be diſturbed by private 


diſlikes and jealouſies. Only women and little minds 
pout and ſpar for the entertainment of the company, 
that always laugh at, and never pity them. For 
my own part, though T would by no means give 
up any point to a competitor, yet I would pique my- 
ſelf upon ſhowing him rather more civility than to 
another man. I the firſt place, this procede infalli- 
bly makes all les rieurs of your ſide, which is a con- 
ſiderable party; and in the next place, it certainly 
pleaſes the object of the competition, be it either 
man or woman; who never fail to ſay, upon ſuch 
an occaſion, that they muſſ own you have behaved your- 
ſelf very handſomely in the whole affair. The world 
1udges from the appearances of, things, and not from 
the reality, which few are able, and ſtill fewer are 
inclined to fathom; and a man, who will take care 
always to be in the right of thoſe things, may afford 
to be ſometimes a. Jittle wrong in the more eſſential 
ones: there is a willingneſs, a deſire to excuſe him. 
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good-nature, and they take attentions for good offices. 
At courts there will be always colcnefles, diſlikes, 
jealouſies, and hatreds, the harveſt being but {mall, 
in proportion to the number of labourers ; but then, 
as they ariſe often, they die ſoon, unleſs they are 
perpetuated by the manner in which they have been 
carried on, more than by the matter which occaſtoned 
them. The turns and viciſſitudes of courts frequent- 
ly make friends of ene mies, and enemies of friends; 
you muſt labour, therefore, to acquire that great and 
uncommon talent, of hating with good-breeding, 
and loving with prudence; to make no quarrel irre- 
concileable, by filly and unneceſſary indications of 
anger ; and no friendſhip dangerous, in caſe it breaks, 
by a wanton, indiſcreet, and unreſerved confidence.“ 
I ſhall conclude the Syſtem of Education with the. 
following Letter, and the Maxims that accompany 


it; which are properly nothing more than a recapi- [a 
tulation, or 4 of the leading ſentiments in 421A 
the Syſtem. I have taken the ſame liberty with the 00 
Maxims which I took with the Letters, rejectin 30 
ſuch as I judged of little conſequence; and that ' 
might not have the trouble of controverting ſentiments "Wh 
a ſecond time, I have inſerted none that I thought 440 
diſputable, | "1 

. | #3 

London, Jan. 15, 1753. 1 


« My dear Friend. 


« ] NEVER think my time ſo well employed 
as when I think it employed to your advantage, 
You have long had the greateſt ſhare of it; you now 
engroſs it, The moment is now deciſiye; the piece 
is going to be exhibited to the public; the mere out- 
lines, and the general colouring, are not ſufficient to 
attract the eyes, and to fecure applauſe; but the laſt | 
finiſhing, artful, and delicate ſtrokes, are neceſſaty. 44 
Skilful Judges will diſcern, and acknowledge — jo 
merit; the ignorant will, without knowing why, _ | | | 
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their power. In that view, I have thrown together, 
for your uſe, the incloſed Maxims; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, obſervations on men and thinzs ; for 
I have no merit as to the invention; I am no ſyſtem- 
monger; and, inſtead of giving way to my imagina- 
tion, I have only conſulted my memory ; ws , my 
concluſtons are all drawn from 4 not from fancy. 
Moſt maxim-mongers have preferred the prettineſs to 
the juſtneſs of a thought, and the turn to the truth; 
but I have refuſed my ſelf to every thing that my own 
experience did not juſtify and confirm. I wiſh you 
would conſider them ſeriouſly, and ſeparately, and 
recur to them again pro re nata in ſimilar caſes. 

* Young men are as apt to think themſelves wiſe 
enough, as drunken men are to think themſelves ſo- 
ber enough. They look upon ſpirit to be a much 
better thing than experience; which they call cold. 
neſs. They are but half miitaken ; for though ſpirit 
without experience is dangerous, experience without 
ſpirit is languid and defective. Their union, which 
is very rare, is perfection: you may join them, if 
you peas for all my experience is at your ſervice; 
and I do not deſire one grain of your ſpirit in return. 
Uſe them both; and let them reciprocally animate 


and check each other, I mean here, by the ſpirit of 


youth, only the vivacity and preſumption of youth ; 
which hinder them from ſeeing the difficulties, or 
dangers of an undertaking; but I do not mean, what 
the ſilly vulgar calls ſpirit, by which they are capti- 
ous, jealous of their rank, ſuſpicious of being under- 
valued, and tart (as they call it) in their repartees, 
upon the ſlighteſt occaſions. This is an evil, and a 
very filly ſpirit, which ſhould be driven out, and 
transferred to an herd of ſwine. This 1s not the 
ipirit of a man of faſhion, who has kept good com- 
pany. People of an ordinary, low education, when 
they happen to fall into good company, imagine 
themſelves the only object of its attention; if the 
company whiſpers, it is, to be ſure, OY 
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them; if they laugh, it is at them; and if any thing 
ambiguous, that by the moſt forced interpretation can 
be applied to them, happens to be ſaid, they are con- 
vinced that jt was meant at them; upon which they 
grow out of countenance firſt, and then angry. This 
miſtake is very well ridiculed in the Stratagem, where 
Scrub ſays, I am ſure they talked of me, for they laugh- 
ed conſumedly. A well-bred man ſeldom thinks, but 
never ſeems to think, himſelf flighted, undervalued, 
or laughed at in company, unleſs where it is ſo plain- 
ly marked out, that his honour obliges him to reſent 
it in a proper manner; mais les honnetes gens ne ſe 
boudent jamais. 

« will admit, that it is very difficult to command 
one's-ſelf enough, to behave with eaſe, frankneſs, 
and good-breeding towards thoſe, who one knows 
diſlike, flight, and injure one, as far as they can 
without perſonal conſequences; but I aflert, you 
muſt embrace the man you hate, if you cannot be 
juſtified in knocking him down ; for otherwiſe you 
avow the injury which you cannot revenge. A pru- 
dent Cuckold (and there are many ſuch at Paris) 

kets his horns, when he cannot gore with them; 
and will not add to the triumph of his maker, by 
only butting with them ineffeQtually, A ſeeming 
ignorance is very often'a moſt neceſſary part of world- 
1 It is, for inſtance, commonly adviſe- 
able to ſeem ignorant of what people offer to tell 
you; and, when they ſay, Have not you heard of 
ſuch a thing? to anſwer, No, and to let them go on, 
though you know it already. Some have a pleaſure 
in telling it, becauſe they think they tell it well; 
others have a pride in it, as being the ſagacious diſ- 
coverers; and many have a vanity in ſhowing that 
they have been, though very undeſervedly, truſted: 
all theſe would be diſappointed, and conſeqently diſ- 
pleaſed, if you ſaid, Yes. 3 

"Seem always ignorant (unleſs to one moſt inti- 
mate friend) of all matters of private ſcandal and 

defamation, 
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defamation, though you ſhould hear them a thouſand ® 
times; for the parties affected always look upon the 


receiver to be almoſt as bad as the thief: and, when- 
ever they become the topic of converſation, ſeem to 
be a ſceptic, though you are really a ſerious believer ; 
and always take the extenuating part. 


that they will tell you what they ſhould not, rather 
than not ſhow that they can tel] what you did not 


know: beſides, that ſuch ſeeming ignorance will ö 


make you paſs for incurious, and conſequently unde- 
ſigning. However, fiſh for facts, and take pains to 
be well informed of every thing that paſſes; but fiſh 


judicioufly, and not always, nor indeed often, in the | 
ſhape of direct queſtions; which always put people 


upon their guard, and, often repeated, grow tireſome, 


But ſometimes take the things that you would know, 
for granted; upon which ſomebody will, kindly and 
officiouſly, ſet you right: ſometimes ſay, that you 
have heard ſo and ſo; and at other times ſeem to 
know more than you do, in order to know all that 


you want: but avoid direct queſtioning, as muchas 
you can. 

All theſe neceſſary arts of the world require con- 
ſtant attention, preſence of mind, and coolneſs. 


Achilles, though invulnerable, never went to battle, 


but completely armed. Courts are to be the theatres 
of your wars, where you ſhould bt always as com- 
pletely armed, and even with the addition of a heel- 
piece. The leaſt inattention, the leaſt diſfraction, 
may prove fatal. I would fain ſee you what pedants 


call omnis homo, and what Pope much better calls - 


accompliſbed you have the means in your power, add 
the will, and you may bring it about,” 


MAX. 


But all this 
ſeeming ignorance ſhould be joined to thorough and 
extenſive private informations: and, indeed, it is the 

beſt method of procuring them; for moſt people have 
ſuch a vanity in ſhowing a ſuperiority over others, | 
though but for a moment, and in the mereſt trifles, } 
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By the Earl of CHESTERTIEI S. 


70 Proper ſecrecy is the only myſtery of able 

A men; myſtery is the only ſecrecy of weak 
and cunning ones. 

„A man who tells nothing, or who tells all, will 
equally have nothing told him. 

If a fool knows a ſecret, he tells it becauſe he is 
a fool: if a knave knows one, he tells it wherever it 
is his intereſt to tell it. But women, and young 
men, are very apt to tell what ſecrets they know, 
from the vanity of having been truſted. 'T ruſt none 
of theſe, wherever you can help it. 

4 Inattention to the preſent buſineſs, be it what it 
will ;* the doing one thing, and thinking at the ſame 
time of another, or the attempting to do two things 
at once; are the never failing ſigus of a little frivo- 
lous mind, | | | 

« A man who cannot command his temper, his 
attention, and his countenance, ſhould not think of 
being a man of buſineſs. The weakeſt man in the 
world can avail himſelf of the paſſion of the wiſeſt. 


The inattentive man cannot know the bulineſs, and 


conſequently cannot do it. And he who cannot com- 
mand his countenance, may even as well tell his 
thoughts as ſhow them. 

© Viſtruſt all thoſe who love you extremely upo 
a very flight acquaintance, and without any vilible 
reaſon, Be upon your guard, too, againſt thoſe, 
who confels, as their weaknefles, all the Cardinal vir- 
tues. 5 ; 

In your friendſhips, and in your enmilies, let 
your confidence, and your hoſtilities have certain 
bounds: make not the former dangerous, nor the 

Vor. II. O latter 
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latter irreconcileable. J here are ſtrange viciſſitudes 
in buſineſs ! | 

«© Smooth your way to the head, through the 
heart, The way of reaſon is a good one; but it is 
commonly ſomething longer, and perhaps not ſo ſure, 

„Spirit is now a very faſhionable word: to act. 
with Spirit, to ſpeak with Spirit, means only, to ac 
ralhly, and to talk indiſcreetly. An able man ſhows 
his Spirit, by gentle words and reſolute actions: he is 
ncither hot nor timid. 

„ Patience is a moſt neceſſary qualification for bu- 
ſineſs: many a man would rather you heard his ſtory, 
than granted his requeſt. .One muſt ſeem to hear 
the unreaſonable demands of the petulant, unmoved, 
alid the tedious details of the dull, untited. That is 
the leaſt price that a man muſt pay for a high ſtation. 

It is always right to detect a fraud, and to per- 
c. ve a folly; but it is often very wrong to expoſe 
eitner. A man of buſineſs ſhould always have his 
eyes open; but muſt often ſeem to have them ſhut, 

In Courts, nobody ſhould be below your ma- 
n2gement and attention : the Jinks that form the 
Court-chain are innumerable and inconceiveable. 
You muſt hear with patience the dull grievances of a 
Gentleman Uſher, or a Page of the Back-ltairs; 
who, very probably, lies with ſome near relation of 
the favourite maid, of the favourite Miſtreſs, of the 
favourite Miniſter, or perhaps of the King himſelf ; 
and who, conſequently, may, do you more dark 
and indirect good, or harm, than the firſt man of 
quality. 

„A young man, be his merit what it will, can 
never raiſe himſelf; but muſt, like the ivy round the 
oak, wine himſelf round ſome man of great power 
and intereſt. You muſt belong to a Miniſter ſome 
time, before any body will belong to you. And an 


inviolable fidelity to that Miniſter, even in his diſ- 
grace, will be meritorious, and recommend you as 
| tne 
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the next. Miniſters love a perſonal, much more 
than a party attachment, 

« As Kings are begotten and born like other men, 
it is to be preſumed that they are of the human ſpe- 
cies; and, perhaps, had they the ſame education, 
they might prove like other men. But, flattered 
from their cradles, their hearts are corrupted, and 
their heads are turned, fo that they ſeem to be a ſpe- 
cies by themſelves. No King ever ſaid to himſelf, 
Homo — nihil humani a me alienum puto. 

« I 
with it from their infancy, like old drinkers, they re- 
quire drams, | | 

J hey prefer a perſonal attachment to a public 
ſervice, and reward it better. They are vain and 
weak enough to look upon it as a free-will offering 
to their merit, and not as a burnt ſacrifice to their 
power, 

In Courts, (and every where elſe) baſhfulneſs 
and timidity are as prejudicial on one hand, as impu- 
dence and raſhneſs are on the other. A ſteady aſſur- 
ance, and a cool intrepidity, with an exterior modeſty, 
are the true and neceſſary medium. 

“ Never apply for what you ſee very little proba- 
bility of obtaining; for you will, by _— improper 
and unattainable things, accuſtom the Miniſters to 
refuſe you ſo often, that they will find it eaſy to te- 
fuſe you the propereſt, and moſt reaſonable ones. It 
is a common, but a moſt miſtaken rule at Court, to 
aſk for every thing in order to get ſomething: you do 
get ſomething by it, it is true; but that ſomething is, 
refuſals and ridicule.” This maxim, like the former, 
is of general application, | 

It is hard to ſay, which is the greateſt fool; he 
who tells the whole truth, or he who tells no truth 
at all. Character is as neceſſary in buſineſs as in 
trade. No man can deceive often in either, 

„At Court, people embrace without acquain- 
tance, ſerve one another without friendſhip, and in- 

02. jure 


attery cannot be too ſtrong for them; drunk 
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jure one another without hatred. Intereſt, not ſen- 
timent, is the growth of that ſoil. 

& A chearful, caſy countenance and behaviour, 
are very uſeful at Court: they make fools think you 
a good-natured man; and they make defigning men 
think you an undeſigning one. 

«© There are ſome occaſions in which a man muſt 
tell half his ſecret, in order to conceal the reſt ; but 
there is ſeldom one in which a man ſhould tell all, 
Creat ſkill is neceſſary to know how far to go, and 
where to ſtop. 

© Ceremony is neceſſary in Courts, as the out- 
work and defence of manners. | 

% Flattery, though a baſe coin, is the neceſſary 
pocket-money at Court; where, by cuſtom and con- 
ſent, it has obtained ſuch a currency, that it is no 
longer a ſraudulent, but a legal payment. 

If a Minifter refuſes you a reaſonable requeſt, 
and either Nights or injures you; if you have not the 
power to gratify your reſentment, have the wiſdom 
to conceal and diſſemble it. Seeming good-humour 
on your part may prevent rancour on his, and, per- 
haps, bring things right again: but if you have the 
power to hurt, hint modeſtly, that if provoked, you 
may, poſſibly, have the will too. Fear, when real, 
and well founded, 1s, perhaps, a more prevailing mo- 
tive at Courts than love. 

4 Aukwardneſs is a more real diſadvantage, than 
it is generally thought to be; it often occaſions ridi- 
cule, it always leſiens dignity. | 

« A man's own good- breeding is his beſt ſecurity 
againſt other people's ill-manners. 

« Good-breeding carries along with it a dignity, 
that is reſpected by the moſt petulant. Il|-breeding 
invites and authorizes the familiarity of the moſt 
timid, No man ever ſaid a pert thing to the Duke 
of Marlborough. No man ever faid a civil thing 
{though many a flattering one) to Sir Robert 
Walpole, | £ 
„ Knowledge 


— 
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* Knowledge may give weight, but accomplith- 
ments only give luſtre ; and many more people ſee 
than weigh. | 

« Moſt arts require long ſtudy and application; 
but the moſt uſeful art of all, that of pleaſing, re- 
quires only the deſire. 

It is to be preſumed, that a man of common 
ſenſe, who does not deſire to pleaſe, deſires nothing 
at all; ſince he muſt know that he cannot obtain any 
thing without if. | 

« A ſkilful negociator will moſt carefully diſtin- 
guiſh between the little and the great objects of his 
buſineſs, and will be as ſrank and open in the for- 
mer, as he will be ſeeret and pertinacious in the lat- 
ter.” — This maxim holds equally true in common 
life. wie? 

&« He will, by his manners and addreſs, endeavour, 
at leaſt, to make his public adverſaries his perſonal 
friends, . He will flatter and engage the Man, while 
he counterworks the Miniſter ; and he will never 
alienate people's minds from him, by wrangling for 
points, either abſolutely unattainable, or not worth 
attaining. He will make even a merit of giving up, 
what he could not or would not carry, and fell a 
trifle for a thouſand times its value. | 

« Both ſimulation and diſſimulation are abſolutely 
neceſſary for a foreign Miniſter ; and yet they muſt 
ſtop ſhort of falſchood and perfidy : that middle 
point is the difficult one: there ability conſiſts. He 
muſt often ſeem pleaſed, when he is vexed ; and 


grave, when he 1s pleaſed ; but he muſt never ſay _ 


either : that would be falſehood, an indelible ſtain 

to character. | 
A foreign Miniſter ſhould be a moſt exact cecc- 
nomiſt ; an expence proportioned to his appoint- 
ments and fortune is neceſſary : but, on the other 
hand, debt is inevitable ruin to him. It ſinks him 
into diſgrace at the court where he reſides, and into 
the moſt ſervile and abje& dependance on the court 
O 3 that 
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that ſent him. As he cannot reſent ill uſage, he is 
ſure to have enough of it. | T 

* The Duc de Sully obſerves very juſtly, in his 
lemoirs, that nothing contributed more to his riſe, 
than that prudent economy which he had obſerved 
trom his youth; and by which he had always a ſum 
of money before hand, in caſe of emergencies, 

* It is very difficult to fix the particular point of 

c-conomy ; the beſt error of the two, is on the 
parſimonieus fide, That may be correQed, the 
other cannot, 
The reputation of generoſity is to be purchaſ- 
ed pretty cheap; it does not depend ſo much upon a 
man's genera] expence, as it does upon his giving 
handſomely where it is proper to give at all, A 
man, for inſtance, who ſhould give a ſervant four 
ſhillings, would paſs for covetous, while he who 
gave him a crown, would be reckoned generous ; 
ſo that the difference of theſe two oppoſite charac- 
ters, turns upon one ſhilling, A man's charaQer, 
in that particular, depends a great deal upon the re- 
port of his own ſervants; a mere trifle above com- 
mon wages, makes their report favourable, 

Take care always to form your eſtabliſhment 
fo much within your income, as to leave a ſufficient 
fund for unexpected contingencies, and a prudent 
liberaliiy. There is hardly a year, in any man's 
life, in which a {mali ſum of ready money may not 
be employed to great advantages” 


— 


C 


His Loruſbip's moſt admired Eſſuys in the Paper called 
_ the -- ph 7 Poems. An Account of the lat- 
ter Part of his Life. His Death and Character. 


HE earl of Cheſterfield having now com- 
pleated his ſon's education, his next care was 


to procure him a ſeat in the Houſe of n 
This 
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This he effected, for the borough of Liſkeard, in 

the parliament that met in the year 17543 and not- 
withſtanding Mr. Stanhope's natural baſhſulneſs, he 

ſpoke very 2 after he took his ſeat. On that oc- 

caſion his lordſhip ſent him the following letter. 
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Bath, Nov. 27, 1754. 
My dear Friend, p "Tp 


«« I heartily congratulate you upon the loſs of 
your political maidenhead, of which I have received 
from others a very good account. I hear, that you 
were ſtopped for ſome time in your career ; but re- 
covered breath, and finifhed it very well, I am not 160 
ſurpriſed, nor indeed concerned, at your accident ; | 
for I remember the dreadful feeling of that ſituation | 
in myſelf; and as it muſt require a moſt uncommon 4 
ſhare er impudence to be unconcerned upon ſuch an 1 
occaſicn, I am not ſure that I am not rather glad you i { 
ſtopped. You muſt now think of hardening yourſelf 7 
by degrees, by uſing yourſelf inſenſibly to the ſound 
of your own voice, and to the act (trifling as it 
ſeems) of riſing up and ſitting down again. Nothing 
will contribute ſo much to this as committee works, 
of elections at night, and of private bills in the 
morning. There aſking ſhort queſtions, moving 
for witneſſes to be called in, and all that kind of 
ſmall ware, will ſoon fit you to ſet up for yourſelf, 
] am told that you are much mor tified at your acci- 
dent; but without reaſon ; pray, let it rather be a 
ſpur than a curb to you. Perſevere, and, depend 
upon it, it will do well at laſt. When I fay perſe- 
vere, I do not mean that you ſhould ſpeak every 
day, nor in every debate. Moreover, I would not 
adviſe you to ſpeak again upon public matters for 
ſome time, perhaps a month or two; but I mean, 
never loſe view of that great object: purſue it with 
diſcretion, but purſue it always. Pelotez en alten 
dant partie. You know I have always told you, that 
ſpeaking in public was but a knack, which thoſe wh v 
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apply to the moſt, will ſucceed in the beſt. Two 


old members, very good judges, have ſent me com- 
pliments upon this occaſion ; and have aſſured me, 
that they plainly find it will do, though they per- 
ceived, from the natural confuſion vou were in, 
that you neither ſaid all, or perhaps what you in- 
tended. Upon the whole, you have ſet out very 
well, and have ſufficient encouragement to go on. 
Attend therefore affiduouſly, and obſerve carefully 
all that paſſes in the Houſe; for it is only knowledge 
and experience that can make a debater. But if 
you ſtill want comfort, Mrs. ——, I hope, will ad- 
miniſter it to you; for, in my opinion ſhe may, it 
ſhe will, be very comfortable; and with women, as 
with ſpeaking in parliament, perſeverance will moſt 
certainly prevail, ſooner or later. 

«© What little I have played for here, I have 
won; but that is very far from the conſiderable ſum 
which ycu have beared of. I play every evening 
from ſeven till ten, at a crown whiſt party, merely 
to ſave my eyes from reading or writing for three 
hours by candle-light. I propoſe being in town the 
week after next, and hope to carry back with me 
much more health than I brought down here. Good 
night,” 

Nr. Stanhope continued in England till the winter 
of the year 1756, when he was appointed Britiſh 
reſident at Hamburgh, and afterwards envoy extra- 
ordinary to the court of Dreſden, Thus the earl 
of Cheſterfield accompliſhed the two great objects 
which he had in view for his ſon, a ſeat in the houſe 
of commons, and a miniſterial department at a fo- 
reign court ; but he never could make him, what 
he fo ardently wiſhed, and ſo ſtrenuouſly endeavour- 
ed, the all-accompliſhed man. His lordſhip's diſa p- 
pointment on this account, does not however appear 
to have hurt him ſo much as might have been ex- 
pected, if we may judge by his letters. But he 
had a temper for any thing, 


During 
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During Mr. Stanhope's reſidence in England, we 
cannot doubt but his fond father was as aſſiduous in 
giving him verbal inſtructions, as he had formerly | 
been in giving him written ones. His lordſhip how- 
ever found leiſure to write many elegant eſſa)s in a 
periodical paper called the WoRLD, publiſhed about 
that time, Several of them are upon ſubjeQs ſimilar 
to thoſe treated in the Syſtem, and nearly in the 
ſame words, conſequently theſe would be improper 
here: others are upon temporary ſubjects, and thoſe 
would be equally improper : but juch as are affected 
by neither ot theſe objections (Which, however, 
happen to be very few) I ſhall give to the reader, in 
the form in which they firſt appeared, 


The WORLD, 
Numb. 120. THuRsDAY, April 17, 1755. 


«© MOST people complain of fortune; few of* 
nature: and the kinder they think the latter has 
been to them, the more they murmur at what they 
call the injuſtice of the former. 

«© Why have not I the riches, the rank, the 
power of ſuch and ſuch, is the common expoſtula- 
tion with fortune: but why have not I the merit, 
the talents, the wit, or the beauty of ſuch and ſuch 
others, is a reproach rarely or never made to nature. 

&« The truth is, that nature, ſeldom profuſe, and 
ſeldom niggardly, has diſtributed her gifts more 
equally than ſhe is generally ſuppoſed to bave done. 
Education and ſituation make the great difference. 
Culture improves, and occafions elicit natural ta- 
lents. I make no doubt but that there are potenti- 
ally (if I may uſe that pedantic word) many Bacons, 
| Lockes, Newtons, Cæſars, Cromwells, and Marl- 

boroughs at the plough- tail, behind counters, and, 
perhaps, even among the nobility ; ; but the ſoil muſt 

be cultivated, and the ſeaſons favourable, for the 


fruit to have all its ſpirit and flavour, 1 
5 | 5 
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If ſometimes our common parent has been a 
lirtle partial, and not kept the ſcales quite even; if 
one preponderates too much, we throw into the 
lighter a due counterpoiſe of vanity, which never 
fails 10 ſet all right. Hence it happens, that hardly 
any one man would, without reſerve, in every par- 
ticular, change with any other. 

Though all are thus fatisfied with the diſpen- 
ſations of nature, how few liſten to her voice? 
How few follow her as a guide l In vain ſhe points 
out to us the plain and direct way to truth; vanity, 
fancy, afteQation, and faſhion, aſſume her ſhape, 


and wind us through fairy-ground to folly and error. 


© Theſe deviations from nature are often attend- 
ed by ſerious conſ:quences, and always by ridiculous 
ones : for there is nothing truer than the trite obſer- 
vation, “ that people are never ridiculous, for being 
« what they really are, but for affecting what they 
« they really are not.” Affectation is the only 
ſource, and, at the fame time, the only juſtifiable 
object of ridicule, No man whatſoever, be his 
pretenſions what they will, has a natural right to be 
ridiculous : it is an acquired right, and not to be 
acquired without ſome induſtry ; which perhaps is 
the reaſon why io many people are ſo jealous and te- 
nacious of it. 

& Even ſome people's vicEs are not their own, 
but affected and adopted (though at the ſame time 
unenjoyed) in hopes of ſhining in thoſe faſhionable 
ſocietics, where the reputation of certain vices gives 
luſtre. In theſe caſes, the execution is commonly 
as aukward, as the defign is abfurd ; and the ridicule 
equals the guilt. | 

& This calls to my mind a thing that really hap- 
pened not many years ago. A young fellow of ſome 
rank and fortune, juſt let looſe from the univerſity, 
reſolved, in order to make a figure in the world, to 
aſſume the ſhining character ot, what he called, a 
rake, By way of learning the rudiments of his in- 

tended 
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tended profeſſion, he frequented the theatres, 
where he was often drunk, and always noiſy. Being 
one night at the repreſentation of that moſt abſurd 
play, the Libertine deſtroyed, he was ſo charmed with 
the profligacy of the hero of the piece, that, to 
the edification of the audience, he ſwore many 
oaths that he would be the Libertine deſtroyed. A 
diſcreet friend of his, who ſat by him, kindly re- 
preſented to him, that to be the Libertine was a lau- 
dable deſign, which he greatly approved of; but 
to be the Libertine de/iroyed, ſeemed to be an un- 
neceſſary part of his plan, and rather raſh, Heper- 
ſited, however, in his firſt reſolution, and inſiſted 
upon being the Libertine, and deſtrayed. Probably 
he was ſo; at leaſt the preſumption is in his favour. 
There are, I am perſuaded, fo many cafes of this 
nature, that for my own part I would deſire no 
greater ſtep towards the reformation of manners for 
the next twenty years, than that people ſhould have 
no vices but their cron. 

«© The blockhead who aſſects wiſdom, becauſe 
nature has given him dullnefs, becomes ridiculous 
only by his adopted character; whereas he might 
have flagnated unobſerved in his native mud, or 
perhaps have engroſſed deeds, collected ſhells, and 
ſtudied heraldry, or logic, with ſome ſucceſs, , 

« The ſhining coxcomb aims at all, and decides 
finally upon every thing, becauſe nature has given 
him pertneſs. The degree of parts and animal ſpi- 
Yits, neceſſary to conſtitute that character, if pro- 
perly apphed, might have made him uſeful in many 
parts of life; but his affectation and preſumption 
make him uſeleſs in moſt, and ridiculous in all. 

The ſeptuagenary fine gentleman might pre- 
bably, from his long experience and knowledge of 
the world, be eſteemed and reſpected in the ſeveral 
relations of domeſtic life, which, at his age, nature 
points out to him: but he will moſt ridiculouſly ſpin 
out the rotten thread of his former gallantries. He 


dreſſes, 
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dreſſes, languiſhes, ogles, as he did at five-and- 
twenty; and modeſty intimates that he is not with- 
out a bonne fortune; which bonne fortune at laſt ap- 
pears to be the proſtitute he had long kept (not to 
himſelf), whom he marries and owns, becauſe the 
poor girl was ſo fond of him, and ſo deſirous te be made 
an Pyneft Woman. 

«© The ſexagenary widow remembers that ſhe 
was handſome, but forgets that it was thirty years 
ago, and thinks herſelf fo, or at leaſt, very likeable 
ſtill. The pardonable affeQations of her youth and 
beauty, unpardonably continue, increaſe even with 
her years, and are doubly exerted, in hopes of con- 
cealing the number. All the gaudy glittering parts 
of dreſs, which rather degraded than adorned her 


beauty in its bloom, now expoſe to the higheſt and 
juſteſt ridicule, her ſhryvelled or her overgrown car- 


caſe. She totters or ſweats under the load of her 
jewels, embroideries, -and brocades, which like ſo 
many Egyptian hieroglyphics, ſerve only to authen- 
ticate the venerable antiquity of her auguſt mum- 
my. Her eyes dimly twinkle tenderneſs, or leer 
defire : their language, however inelegant, is intel- 
ligible; and the half-pay captain underftands it. 
He addreſſes his vows to her vanity, which aſſures 
her they are ſincere. She pities him, and prefers 
him to credit, decency, and every ſocial duty. He 
tenderly prefers her (though not without ſome heſi- 
tation) to a jail, 

«© Selſ-love, kept within due bounds, is a natural 


and uſeful ſentiment. It is, in truth, ſocial love 


too, as Mr. Pope has very juſtly obſerved : it is the 
ſpring of many good actions, and of no ridiculous 
ones. But ſelf-flattery is only the ape or caricatura 
of ſelſ-love, and reſembles it no more than is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to heighten the ridicule. Like 
other flattery, it. is the moſt profuſely beſtowed, and 
greedily ſwallowed, where it is the leaft deſerved. 
Iwill conclude this ſubje& with the ſubſtance 4 by 

1 avs 
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fable of the ingenious monſieur De la Motte, which 
leems not unapplicable to it. 

Jupiter made a lottery in heaven, in which 
mortals, as well as the gods, were allowed to have 
tickets. The prize was WisDcm ; and Minerva 
got it. The mortals murmured, and accuſed the 
gods of foul play. Jupiter, to wipe off this aſper- 
fon, declared another lottery, for mortals ſingly, 
and excluſively of the gods. The prize was FoLLy. 
They got it, and ſhared it among themſelves. All 
were ſatisfied, The loſs of WisDom was neither 
regretted nor remembered; FoLLy ſupplied its 
place, and thoſe who had the largeſt ſhare of it, 
thought themſelves the wiſeſt.” 


| The WORLD. 
Numb. 196. THURSDAY, Sept. 30, 1756. 

„T is a vulgar notion, and worthy of the 
vulgar, for it is both falſe and abſurd, That paſſion- 
ate people are the beſt-natured people in the world. 
They are a little baſiy, it is true; a trifle will put them 
into a fury , and while they are in that fury, they nei- 
ther know nor care what they ſay or do : but then as 
ſoon as it is over, they are extremely ſorry and penitens 
for any injury or miſchief they did. This panegyric 
on theſe choleric good-natured people, when exa- 


mined and ſimplified, amounts in plain common 


ſenſe and Engliſh to this : that they are good-na- 
tured when they ate not ill- natured; and that when 
in their fits of rage they have ſaid or done things 
that have brought them to the goal or the gallows, 
they are extremely ſorry for it. It is indeed highly 

robable that they are ; but where is the reparation 


to thoſe whoſe reputations, limbs, or lives, they 
have either wounded or deſtroyed ? This concern 


comes too late, and is only for themſelves, Selt- 


love was the cauſe of the injury, and is the only 


motive of repentance, 
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« Had theſe furious people real good-nature, their 
firſt offence would be their laſt, and they would re- 
ſolve at all events never to relapſe. The moment 
they felt their choler riſing, they would enjoin 
themſelves an abſolute ſilence and ination, and by 
that ſudden check rather expoſe themſclves to a mo- 
mentary ridicule (which, by the way, would be 
followed by univerſal applauſe) than run the leaſt 
riſk of being irreparably miſchievous. 

«© know it is ſaid in their behalf, that this im- 
pulſe to wrath 1s conſtitutionally fo ſudden and fo 
ſtrong, that they cannot ſtifle it even in its birth: 
but experience ſhews us, that this allegation is noto- 
riouſly falſe; for we daily obſerve that theſe ſtor 
perſons both can and do lay thoſe guſts of paſſion, 
when awed by reſpect, reſtrained by intereſt, or in- 
timidated by fear. The moſt outrageous furioſo does 
not give a looſe to his anger in preſence of his ſove- 
reign, or his miſtreſs; nor the expectant heir in pre- 
ſence of the peevith dotard from whom he hopes for 
an inheritance. The ſoliciting courtier, though per- 
haps under the ſtrongeſt provocations, from unjuſt 
delays and broken promiſes, calmly ſwallows his un- 
availing wrath, diſguiſes it even under ſmiles, and 
gently waits for more favourable moments: nor 
does the criminal fly in a paſſion at his judge or his 
ury. | | 
Ti There is then but one ſolid excuſe to be alledg- 
ed in favour of thoſe people ; and if they will frankly 
urge it, I will candidly admit it, becauſe it points out 
its own remedy. I mean, let them fairly confeſs 
themſelves mad, as they moſt unqueſtionably are: for 
what plea can thoſe that are frantic ten times a day, 
bring againſt ſhaving, bleeding, and a dark room, 
waen ſo many much more harmleſs madmen are con- 
fined in their cells at Bedlam for being mad only once 
in a moon? Nay, I have been aſſured by the late in- 
genious doctor Monro, that ſuch of his patients who 
were really of a good-natured diſpoſition, and who in 

. their 
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their lucid intervals were allowed the liberty of walk- 
ing about the hoſpital, would frequently, when they 
found the previous ſymptoms of their returning mad- 
neſs, voluntarily apply for confinement, conſcious of 
the miſchief which they might poſſibly do, if ar liber- 
ty. If thoſe who pretend not to be mad, but who re- 
ally are ſo, had the ſame fund of good-nature, they 
would make the ſame application to their friends, if 
they have any. | 

There is in the Menagiana a very pretty ſtory of 
one of theſe angry gentlemen, which ſets their extra- 
vagancy in a very ridiculous light, 

« Two gentlemen were riding together, one of 
whom, who was a choleric one, happened to be 
mounted on a high mettled horſe. The horſe grew a 
little troubleſome, at which the rider grew angry, and 
whipped and ſpurred him with great fury; to which 
the horſe, almoft as wrongheaded as his maſter, replied 
with kicking and plunging. The companion, con- 
cerned for the danger, and aſhamed of the folly of his 
friend, ſaid to him cooly, Be quiet, be quiet, and ſhew 
yourſelf the wiſer of the two. 55 

„ This ſort of madneſs, for I will call it by no 
other name, flows from various cauſes, of which I 
ſhall now enumerate the moſt general. 

Light unballaſted heads are very apt to be over- 
ſet by every guſt, or even breeze of paſſion ; they ap- 
pretiate things wropg, and think every thing of im- 
portance, but what really is io : hence thoſe frequent 
and ſudden tranſitions from filly joy to fillier anger, 
according as the preſent filly humour is gratified or 
thwarted. "This is the never-failing characteriſtic of 
the uneducated vulgar, who often in the ſame half. 
hour fight with fury, and ſhake hands with affection. 
Such heads give themſelves no time to reaſon ; and if 
you attempt to reaſon with them, they think you rally 
them, and reſent the affront. They are, in ſhort, ovet- 
grown children, and continue ſo in the moſt advanced 
age. Far be it from me to inſinuate, what hows Nee 

| | 4 
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bred authors have bluntly aſſerted, that this is in ge- 
neral the caſe of the faireſt part of our ſpecies, whoſe 
great vivacity does not always allow them time to 
reaſon conſequentially, but hurries them into teſtineſs 


upon the leaſt oppoſition to their will, But at the 


ſame time, with all the partiality which I have for 
them, and nobody can have more than I have, I muſt 
confeſs that in all their debates, I have much more ad- 
mired the copiouſneſs of their rhetoric, than the con- 
cluſiveneſs of their logic. 

% People of ſtrong animal ſpirits, warm conſtitu- 
tions, and a cold genius (a moſt unfortunate and ti- 
diculous, though common compound) are moſt iraſ- 
cible animals, and very dangerous in their wrath.— 
They are active, puzzling, blundering, and petulantly 
enterpriſing and perſevering. They are impatient of 
the leaſt contradiction, having neither arguments nor 
words to reply with; and the animal part of their com- 
poſition burſts out into furious exploſions, which have 
often miſchievous conſequences. Nothing is too out- 
rageous or criminal for them to ſay or do in thefe fits; 
but as the beginning of their frenzy is equally diſco- 
verable by their glaring eyes, inflamed countenances, 
and rapid motions, the company, as conſervators of 
the peace (which, by the way, every man ie, till the 
authority of a magiſtrate can be procured) ſhould for- 
cibly ſeize theſe madmen, and confine them in the 
mean time, in ſome dark cloſet, vault, or coal-hole. 

« Men of nice honour, without one grain of com- 
mon honeſty (for ſuch there are) are wonderfully 
combuſtible. The honourable is to ſupport and pro- 


tect the diſhoneſt part of their character. I he con- 


ſciouſneſs of their guilt makes them both ſore and jea- 

lous. 15 
There is another very iraſcible ſort of human 
animals, whoſe madneſs proceeds from pride. Theſe 
are generally the people, who having juſt fortunes ſuf- 
ficient to live idle and uſeleſs to ſociety, create them- 
ſelves gentlemen, and are ſcrupulouſly tender of the 
rank 
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rank end dignity which they have not. They requir® 
the more reſpect, from being conſcious that they have 
no right to any. They conſtrue every thing into a 
ſlight, aſk explanations with heat, and miſunderſtand 
them with fury. Who are you ? What are you? Do 
you know who you ſpeak to? Pl teach you to be ſilent to 
a gentleman, are their daily idioms of ſpeech, which 
frequently end in aſſault and battery, to the great emo- 
lument of the Round-houſe and Crown-office. 

* I have known many young fellows, who at their 
firſt ſetting out into the world, or in the arniy, have 
ſimulated a paſſion which they did not feel, merely as 
an indication of ſpirit, which word is falſely looked 
upon as ſynonimous with courage. They dreſs and 
look fierce, ſwear enormouſly, and rage furiouſly, ſe- 
duced by that popular word, ſpirit. But I beg leave 
to inform theſe miſtaken young gentlemen, whoſe er- 
ror I compaſſionate, that the true ſpirit of a rational 
being conſiſts in cool and ſteady reſolution, which can 
only be the reſult of reflection and virtue. 

I am very ſorry to be obliged to own, that there 
is not a more irritable part of the ſpecies, than my 
brother authors. Criticiſm, cenſure, or even the 
ſlighteſt diſapprobation of their immortal works, ex- 
cite their moſt furious indignation. It is true indeed 
that they expreſs their reſentment in a manner leſs 
dangerous both to others and to themſelves. Like in- 
cenled porcupines, they dart their quills at the objects 
of their wrath. The wounds given by theſe ſhafts 
are not moral, and only painful in proportion to the 
diſtance from whence they fly. Thoſe which are dif- 
charged (as by much the greateſt numbers are) from 
great heights, ſuch' as garrets, or four-pair-of-ſtair 
rooms, are puffed away by the wind, and never hit the 
mark; but thoſe which are let off from a firſt or ſe- 
cond floor, are apt to occaſion a little ſmarting, and 
ſometimes feſtering, eſpecially if the party wounded 
be, unſqund, | 

| « Our 
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* Our GREAT CREATOR has wiſely given us 


paſſions, to rouze us into action, and to engage our 


gratitude to him by the pleaſures they procure us ;— 
but at the ſame time he has kindly given us reaſon 
ſufficient, if we will but give that reaſon fair play, to 
controul thoſe paſſions ; and has delegated authority 
to ſay to them, as he ſaid to the waters, „ Thus far 
„ ſhall ye go, and no farther.” The angry man is 
his own ſevereſt tormentor ; his breaſt knows no 
peace, while his raging paſſions are reſtrained by no 


ſenſe of either religious or moral duties. What 


would be his caſe, if his unforgiving example (if l 
may ule ſuch an expreſſion) were followed by his 
ALL-MERCIFUL MAKER, whole forgiveneſs he can 


only hope for, in proportion as he himſelf forgives 
and loves his fellow-creatures.“ 


———— ——— 


Th | -W M K . 
Numb. 197. Tnuxs DAV, O& ober 7, 1756. 


* IF we give credit to the vulgar opinion, or even 
to the aſſertions of fome reputable authors both anci- 
ent and modern, poor human nature was not origi- 
nally formed for keeping: every age has dege nerated; 
and from the fall of the firſt man, my unfortunate 
anceſtor, our ſpecies has been tumbling on, century 
by century, from bad to worſe, for about ſix thou- 
ſand years. 

Conſidering this progreſſive ſtate of deteriora- 
tion, it is a very great mercy that things are no worſe 
with us at preſent; ſince, geometrically ſpeaking, the 
human ought by this time to have ſunk infinitely be- 
low the brute and the vegetable ſpecies, which are 
neither of them ſuppoſed to have dwindled or dege- 
nerated conſiderably, except in a very few inſtances : 
tor it muſt be owned that our modern oaks are inferior 
to thoſe of Dodona, our breed of horſes to that of the 


Centaurs, and our breed of fowls to. that of the 
Phoenixes, * 


c But 
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4 ce But is this really the caſe ? Certainly not. It is 
I only one of thoſe many errors which are artfully ſcat- 
tered by the deſigns of a few, and blindly adopted by 
the ignorance and folly of the many. The moving 
exclamations of—theſe ſad times ! this degenerate age! 
the affecting lamentations over declining virtue and 
triumphant vice, and the tender and final farewel 
bidden every day to unrewarded and diſcouraged pub- 
lic ſpirit, arts and ſciences, are the common-place to- 
pics of the pride, the envy, and the malignity of the 
human heart, that can more eaſily forgive, and even 
commend, antiquated and remote, than bear cotempo- 
rary and contiguous merit. Men of theſe mean ſenti- 
ments have always been the ſatiriſts of their own, and 
the panegyriſts of former times. They give this tone, 
which fools, like birds in the dark, catch by ear, and 
whiſtle all day long. | 
* As it has conſtantly been my endeavour to root 
out, if I could, or, if | could not, to expoſe the vices 
of the human heart, it ſhall be the object of this day's 
paper to examine this ſtrange inverted entail of vir- 
tue and merit upwards, according to 8 7 of birth, 


' and ſeniority of age. I ſhall prove it to be forged, and 
conſequently null and void to all intents and purpoſes 
whatſoever. 


ef I loved to jingle, I would ſay that human 
rature has always been invariably the ſame, though 
always varying 3 that is, the fame in ſubſtance, but 
varying in forms and modes, from many concurrent 
cauſes, of which perhaps we know but few. Cli- 
mate, education, accidents, ſeverally contribute to 
change thoſe modes ; but in all climates, and in all 
ages, we diſcpver through them the ſame paſſions, af- 
fections, and appetites, and the ſame degree of virtues 

and vices. 
5 This being unqueſtionably the true ſtate of the 
caſe, which it would be endleſs to bring inſtances to 
ove from the hiſtories of all times and of all nations, 
ſhall, by way of warning to the incautious, and of 
464 * Ie 
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reproof to the deſigning, proceed to explain the rea- 
ſons, which I have but juſt hinted at above, why the 
human nature of the time being has always been rec- 
Ekoned the worſt and moſt degenerate. 

4 Authors, eſpecially poets, tho? great men, are, 
alas! but men ; and like other men, ſubject to the 
weakneſſes of human nature, though perhaps in a 
leſs degree: but it is however certain that their 
breaſts are not abſolutely ſtrangers to the pafſions of 
jealouſy, pride, and envy. Hence it is that they are 
very apt to meaſure merit by the century, to love 
dead authors better than living ones, and to loye 
them the better the longer they have been dead, — 
The Auguſtan age is therefore their favourite era, 
being at leaſt ſeventeen hundred years diſtant from 
the preſent. That emperor was not only a judge of 
wit, but, for an emperor, a tolerable performer too; 
and Mæcenas, his firſt miniſter, was both a patron 
and a pot: he not only encouraged and protected, 
but fed and fattened men of wit at his own table, as 
appears from Horace: no ſmall encouragement for 
panegyric. Thoſe were times indeed for genius to 
diſplay itſelf in! It was honoured, taſted, and re- 
warded. But now——0O temporal O moren ] One 
muſt however do juſtice to the authors, who thus 
declaim againſt their own times, by acknowledging 
that they are feldom the aggreſlors ; their sun 
times have commonly begun with them. Lt is their 
reſentment, not their judgment (if they have any) 
that ſpeaks this language. Anger and deſpair make 
them endeavour to lower that merit, which, till 
brought very low indeed, they are conſcious they 
cannot equal. 

« 'There 1s another and more numerous ſet of 
much greater men, who ſtill more loudly complain 
of the 1gnorance, the corruption, and the degenera- 
cy of the preſent age. "Theſe are the conſummate 
volunteer, but unregarded and unrewarded politici- 
ans, who at a modeſt computatian amount to ww 

ree 
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three millions of ſouls in this political country, and 
who are all of them both able and willing to ſteer 
the great veſſel of the ſtate, and to take upon them- 
ſelves the whole load of buſineſs and burthen of em- 
ployments, for the ſervice of their dear country. The 
adminiſtration for the time being is always the worſt, 
the moſt incapable, the moſt corrupt, that ever was, 
and negligent of every thing but their own intereſt, 
Where are now your Cecils and your Walſinghams ?— 
Thoſe who aſk that queſtion could anſwer it, if they 
would ſpeak out, Themſelves : For they are all that, 
and more too. 

I ſtept the other day, in order only to inquire 
how my poor country did, into a coffee-houſe, that 
is without diſpute the ſeat of the ſoundeſt politics in 
this great "metropolis, and ſat myſelf down within 


_ ear-ſhot of the principal council-table, Fortunate- 


ly for me, the preſident, a perſon of age, dignity, 
and becoming gravity, had juſt begun to ſpeak, He 
ſtated with infinite perſpicuity and knowledge the 
preſent ſtate of affairs in other countries, and the la- 
mentable ſituation of our own. He traced with his 
finger upon the table, by the help of ſome coffee 
which he had ſpilt in the warmth of his exordium, 
the whole courſe of the Ohio, and the boundaries of 
the Ruſſian, Pruſſian, Auſtrian, and Saxon domint- 
ons; foreſaw a long and bloody war upon the con- 
tinent, calculated the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying 


it on, and pointed out the beſt methods for raiſing 


them, which, for that very reaſon, he intimated 
would not be purſued. He wound up his diſcourſe 
with a moſt pathetic peroration, which he conciud- 
ed with ſaying, Things were not carried on this way in 
Queen E'izabeth's days; the public was conſidered, and 
able men were conſulied and employed. T hoſe were days ! 
« Aye, fir,- and nights too, I preſume, (faid a 
&« young fellow who ſtood near him) ſome longer 
« and ſome ſhorter, according to the variation of 


the ſeaſons ; pretty much like ours,” Mr. Pre- 
ſident 
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ſident was a little ſurpriſed at the ſuddenneſs and pert- 
neſs of this interruption ; but recompoſing himſelf, 
anſwered with that cool contempt that becomes a great 
man, I did not mean aſtronomical days, but politi- 
cal ones.” The young fellow replied, O then, 
« fir, I am your ſervant,” and went off in a laugh. 
«© Thus informed and edified I went off too, but 
could not help reflecting in my way, upon the ſingu- 
lar ill-luck of this my dear country, which, as long 
as ever I remember it, and as far back as I have read, 
has always been governed by the only two or three 
people, out of two or three millions, totally incapable 
of governing, and unfit to be truſted. But theſe re- 
flections were ſoon interrupted by numbers of people, 
whom J obſerved crowding into a public hou ſe.— 
Among them I diſcovered my worthy friend and tay- 


lor, that induſtrious mechanic, Mr. Regnier. I ap- 


plied to him to know the meaning of that concourſe ; 
to which, with his uſual humanity, he anfwered, 
„We are the maſter-taylors, who are to meet to- 
night to conſider what is to be done about our jour- 
*© neymen, who inſult and impoſe upon us, to the 
great detriment of trade.“ I aſked him whether 
under his protection I might lip in and hear their de- 
liberations. He ſaid, yes, and welcome ; for that they 
thould do nothing to be aſhamed of. I profited of 
this permiſſion, and following him into the room, 
found a conſiderable number of theſe ingenious artiſts 
aſſembled, and waiting only for. the arrival of m 

friend, who it ſeems was too conſiderable for buſineſs 
to begin without him. He accordingly took the lead, 
opened the meeting with a very handſome ſpeech, in 
which he gave many inſtances of the inſolence, the 
unreaſonableneſs, and the exorbitant demands of the 
journeymen taylors, and concluded with obſerving, 
that if the government minded any thing now-a- 
« days but themſelves, ſuch abuſes would not have 
c been ſuffered; and had they been but attempted in 
« queen Elizabeth's days, ſhe would 8 
| them 
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« them with a witneſs.” Another orator then roſe 
up to ſyeak ; but as | was ſure that he could ſay no- 
thing better than what had juſt fallun from my wor- 


thy friend, I ſtole off unobſerved, and was purſuing 


my way home, when in the very next ſtreet I diſco- 
vered a much greater number of people (though by 
their dreſs of ſeemingly inferior note) ruſhing into 
another public houſe. As numbers always excite my 
curioſity, almoſt as much as they mutually do each 
other's paſſions, I crowded in with them, in order to 
diſcover the object of this meeting, not without ſome 
ſuſpicion that this frequent ſenate might be compoſed 
of the journeymen taylors, and convened in oppoſi- 
tion to that which I had juſt left. My ſuſpicion was 
ſoon confirmed by the eloquence of a journeyman, a 
finiſher, I preſume, who expatiated with equal warmth 
and dignity, upon the injuſtice and oppreſſion of the 
maſter taylors, to the utter ruin of thouſands of poor 
journeymen and their families; and concluded with 
aſſerting, “it was a ſhame that the government and 
<< the parliament did not take notice of ſuch abuſes ; 
and that had the maſter taylors done theſe things in 
queen Elizabeth's days, ſhe would have maftered 
© them with a vengeance, ſo ſhe would.“ 

« I copfeſs I could not help ſmiling at this ſingu- 
lar conformity of ſentiments, and almoſt of expreſſions, 
of the maſter politicians, the maſter taylors, and the 
journeymen taylors. I am convinced that the two 
latter really and honeſtly believed what they ſaid; it 
not being in the leaſt improbable that their underſtand- 
ings ſhould be the dupes of their intereſts ; but I will 
not ſo peremptorily anſwer for the interior conviction 
of the political orator ; though at the ſame time, I 
muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, he ſeemed full dull 
enough to be very much in earneſt, TEENY 

The ſeveral ſcenes of this day ſuggeſted to me 
when I got home various refleQions, which perhaps [ 
may communicateto my readers in ſome future paper.” 


The following little poetical pieces are well known 
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to be the earl of Cheſterfield's; and, as I do not know 
exactly at what period of his life they were written, I 
ſhall inſert them here. They have all that elegance 
of turn, and happineſs of expreſſion, which ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſh his Lordſhip's writings. 


ADVICE to a Lady in AUTUMN, 


ASSES milk, half a pint, take at ſeven, or before 
Then fleep for an hour, or two—and no more. 
At nine ſtretch your arms; and, oh think, when alone. 
"There's no pleaſure in bed !—* Mary, bring me my 
gown,” - 

Slip on that ere you riſe; let your caution be ſuch ; 
Keep all cold from your breaſt, there's already too 
much. | 

Your pinners ſet right, your twitcher tied on, 

Your prayers at an end, and your breakfaſt quite done; 

Retire to ſome author improving and gay, 

And 9 ſenſe like your on, ſet your mind for the 
ay. | 

At 3 may walk; for, at this time o' the year, 

The ſun, like your wit, is as mild as 'tis clear; 

But mark in the meadows the ruin of time, 

Take the hint, and let life be improved in its prime. 

Return not in haſte, nor of dreſſing take heed ; 

For beauty like yours no aſſiſtance can need. 

With an appetite, thus, down to dinner you fit, 

Where the chief of the feaſt is the flow of your wit ; 

Let this be indulged, and let laughter go round; 

As it pleaſes your mind, to your health 'twill redound; 

After dinner two glaſſes, at leaſt, I approve ; 

Name the firſt to the king, and the laſt to your love : 

Thus chearful with wiſdom, with innocence gay, 

And calm with your joys gently glide through the day. 

The dews of the evening moſt carefully ſhun ; 

Thoſe tears of the ſky for the loſs of the ſun : 

Then in chat, or at play, with a dance or a ſong, 

Let the night, like the 8 paſs with pleaſure along. 

All cares, but of love, baniſh far from your mind; 


And thoſe you may end -hen you pleaſe to be kind. 


On 


P 


< 
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On a Lady's drinking the BAT WAT EES. 


. THE guſhing ſtreams impetuous flow 
In haſte to Delia's lips to go; 

With equal haſte, and equal heat, 

Who would not ruſh thoſe lips to meet ? 

Blefs'd envy'd ftreams ! ſtill greater bliſs 

Attends your warm and liquid kiſs : 

For, from her lips, your welcome tide 

Shall down her heaving boſom glide ; 

There fill each ſwelling globe of love, 

And touch that heart I ne'er could move; 

From thence in ſoft meanders ftray, 

And find, at laſt, the bliſsful way, | 

Which thought may paint, tho' verſe may'nt ſay. 

Too happy rival! dwell not there, 

Jo rack my heart with jealous care; 

But quit the bleſt abode—though loth, 

And, quickly paſſing, eaſe us both. | 

VERSES written in a Lady's SHzRLOCK upon 
Death. | | 


MISTAKEN fair, lay Sherlock by, 
His doctrine is deceiving; 

For, while he teaches us to die, 
He cheats us of our living. © 


To die's a leſſon we ſhall know 
Ioo ſoon, without a maſter; -. 
Then let us only ſtudy now +; + / 
How we may live the faſter. 


To live's to love, to bleſs, be bleſt 
Wich mutual inclination; _ | 
Share then my ardour in your breaſt, * 
And kindly meet my paſhon. 
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Put if thus bleſt | may not live, 
And pity you deny, 


To me at leaſt your Sherlock give; 


Tis 4 muſt learn to die. 
S O N G. | 


WHEN Fanny, blooming fair! 
Firſt caught my raviſh'd ſight, 
Struck with her ſhape and air, 
I felt a ſtrange delight: 
Whilſt eagerly I gaz'd, 
eee every part, 


And every feature prais'd, 


She ſtole into my heart. 


| In her bewitching eyes 


Ten thoufand loves appear; 
There Cupid baſking lies, 

His ſhafts are hoarded there. 
Her blooming cheeks are dy'd 

With colour all their own, 
Excelling far the pride 

Of roſes newly blown. 


Her well-turn'd limbs confeſs 
The lucky hand of Jove; 
Her features all expreſs 
The beauteous queen of love. 
What flames my nerves invade, 
When 1 behold the breaſt 
Of that too charming maid 
Riſe ſuing to be preſs'd! 


Venus round Fanny's waiſt 


Has her own ceſtus bound, 
Wich guardian Cupids grac'd, 
Who dance the circle round, 


How 
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How happy muſt he be, 
Who ſhall her zone unlooſe! 
That bliſs—to all but me,— 
May Heaven and ſhe refuſe! 


Soon after Mr. Stanhope left England, we find 
the following melancholy account of his Lordſbip'e 
health in a letter from Bath, dated the fourteenth 
of December, 1756, 15 

My dear friend,” ſays. he to his ſon, what 
can I ſay to you from this place, where © every day 
is ſtil] but as the firſt ?” though by no means ſo agree- 
ably paſſed as Antony deſcribes his to have been, 
The ſame things ſucceed one another every day, 
with me, as regularly and uniformly as the hours of 
the day. You will think this tireſome, and ſo it is; 
but how can [I help it? Cut off from ſociety by my 
deafneſs, and diſpirited by my ill health, where. could 
F be better? You will fay, perhaps, where could 
you be worſe? Only in priſon, or the galleys, I con- 
ſeſo. However, | fee a period to my ſtay here; and 
I have fixed in my mind a time for my retutn to Lon- 
don; not invited there either by politics or pleaſures, 
to both which I am equally a ſtranger, but merely to 
be at home; which, after all, according to the vul- 
gar ſaying, is home, be it never ſo homely.” 
Before his Lordſhip left Bath, however, which was 
in the month of January, 1757, his health was con- 
ſiderably reſtored; and in the September following, 
we find him addreſſing his ſon, who was now fettled 
at Hamburgh, with his uſual gaiety. 


« Admit me,” fays he, to your fire-ſide, in 


your little room; and as you would converſe with 
me there, write to me for the future from thence. 
Are you completely nippe yet? Have you formed 
what the world calls connexions ? That is, a certain 
number of acquaintances, whom from accident or 
choice you frequent more than others? Have you 
either fine or well-bred —_— there? Ta- il 
3 * , 2 
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bon ton? All fat and fair, I preſume : too proud and 
too cold to make advances y but, at the ſame time, 
too well-bred and too warm to reje them, when 
made by un bonnete homme avec des manieres.” 

a _ in another letter he ſays, with ſtill more ſport- 
ulneſs, 4 

** The private news from Hamburgh is, that his 
majeſty's reſident there is woundily in love with me- 
dame ** if this be true, God ſend him, rather 
than her, a good delipery. She muſt be trennt at 
this ſeaſon [this letter was written on New-year's 
day], and therefore I think you ſhould be ſo too; {5 
draw upon me, as ſoon as you pleaſe, for one hun- 
dred pounds, —If this is the cafe,” adds he, you 
will ſoon be out of her chains; for I have, by long 
experience, found women to be like Telephus's ſpear : 
if one end kills, the other cues.” 

But notwithſtanding his Lordſhip's good humour, 
his health was by no means confirmed; and he was 
almoſt totally deprived of his hearing, which he ac- 
tually loſt many years before his death. He was 
continually removing from London to Blackheath, 
from Blackheath to Bath, and back again to Lon- 
on ; for which he makes the following rational apo- 
ogy. 

7 E ſhould not, ſays he, © take all this trouble 
merely to prolong the fag-end of a life, from which 
I can expect no pleaſure, and others no utility; but 
the cure, or at leaſt the mitigation, of thoſe phyſical 
ills, which make life a load, while it does laſt, is 
worth any trouble and attention: for “ to be, or 
not to be, is a queſtion of much leſs importance, 
in my mind, than to be or not to be well.” —And in 
a future letter, written in October, 1758, he adds, 
« | have found ſo little benefit by theſe [Bath] wa- 
ters, that Ido not intend to ſtay here above a week 
longer; and then remove my crazy body to London, 
which is the moſt convenient place either to live or 
die in.“ E 7 $7 
But 
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But in a letter from London, written in March, 
1759, we have the following agreeable information, 
accompanied with the moſt elegant pleaſantry. 
6] am1ather better than I was,” ſays he, © which 
I owe not to my phyſicians, but to an aſs and a cow, 
who nouriſh me, between them, very plentifully and 
wholeſomely : in the morning the aſs is my nurſe, at 
night the cow; and I have juſt now bought a milch- 
oat, which is to graze, and nurſe me, at Blackheath. 
f do not know what may come of this latter; and 1 
am not without apprehenſions that it may make 2 
ſatyr of me; but ſhould I find that obſcene diſpoſition 
growing on me, I will check it in time, for fear of 
endangering my life and character by rapes.” . 
He continues the account of his health, with the 
ſame good-humour, in a letter from Blackheath, the 
May following. | 
l have been ſettled here near a week,” fays he, 
to my great atisfaction; c, ma place, and I know 
it, which 1s not given to every body, Cut off from 
ſocial life by my deafneſs, as well as other phyſical 
ills, and being at beſt but the ghoſt of my former ſelf, 
I walk here in filence and ſolitude, as becomes a 
ghoſt, with this only difference, that I walk by day; 
whereas you know, to be ſure, that other ghoſts-only 
appear by night. My health, however, is hetter than 
it was laſt year, thanks to my total milk diet. This 
enables me to vaty my ſolitary amuſements, | and al- 
ternately to ſcrible as wel} as read, which I could 
not do laſt year. Thus 1 ſaunter away the remainder, 
be it more or leſs, of an agitated and active life, now 
reduced (and I am not (ure that I am a luſer by the 
change) to ſo quiet and ſerene a one, that it may pro- 
perly be called till life.” ue”, one anti 
This compoſed chearfulneſs of his Lordſhip's mind 
was leſs the effect of temperament than philoſophy, 
as he tells us, taugbt by experience and knowledge ot 
[ le}. £5 "LF. | 
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_ <© I always,” ſays he,” made the beſt of the beſt, 
and never bad worſe, by fretting. This enabled me 
to go through the various ſcenes of life, in which L 
have been an actor, with more pleaſure and leſs pain 
than moſt people. —You will ſay perhaps,” adds he, 
to his ſon, one cannot change one's nature; and 
that if a perſon is born of a ſenſible gloomy temper, and 
apt to ſee things in the worſt light, they cannot help 
it, nor new-make themſelves. I will admit it to a 
certain degree, and but to a certain degree: for, 
though we cannot totally change our nature, we may, 
in a great meaſure, correct it by reflection and pbilo- 


ſophy; and ſome philoſophy is a very neceſſary com- 


panion in this world, where, even to the fortunate, the 
chances are greatly againſt happineſs.“ 


In theſe ſentiments his Lordſhip lived, and in theſe 


ſentiments too he feems to have died; for, in the 
year 1763, we find him exprefling himſelf thus :— 
IJ am by no means right yet; I am very weak and 
flimſy ſtill ; but the doctor afſures me that my health 
and ſpirits will return. If they do, Jucro opponam, I 
will make the beſt of them; if they do not, I will 
not make their want ſtill worſe, by gricving and re- 

retting them. I have lived long enough, and ob» 
ſerved enough, to eſtimate moſt things at their in- 
trinſic, and not their imaginary value; and at ſeven- 
ty, I find nothing much worth either deſiring or fear- 
ing. But theſe reflections, adds he, to his ſon, 
«* which ſuit with ſeventy, would be greatly prema- 
ture at two and thirty; ſo make the befl of your 
time; enjoy the preſent hour, but memor ultimæ. 
And in a letter from Bath, dated the 27th of Octo- 
ber, 1771, he ſays to Mrs. Stanhope, Upon my 
word, madam, you intereſt yourſelf in the ſtate of 
my exiſtence more than I do myſelf; for it is worth 


the care of neither of us, I ordered my valet de 


chambre, according to your orders, to inform you of 
my ſafe arrival here; to which I can add nothing, 
being neither better nor worſe.“ 


Upon 
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Upon anether occaſion he ſays, © T feel a gradual 
decay, though a gentle one; and think that 1 ſhall 
not tumble, [and he was not miſtaken] but ſlide 
gently to the bottom of the hill of life. When that 
will be I neither know nor care, for I am ver 
weary.”— Heaven relieved him from that wearineſs, 
on the 25th day of March, in the year 1773, and 
the 78th year of his age. | 
Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Cheſterfield, 
was a ſlight made man, of the middle fize, rather 
genteel than handſome, either in face or perſon ; but 
there was a certain ſuavity in his countenance, which, 
accompanied with a polite addreſs and pleaſing elocu- 
tion, obtained him in a wonderful degree the admira- 
tion of both ſexes, and made his ſuit irreſiſtible with 
either. He was naturally poſſeſſed of fine ſenſibility ; 
but by a habit of maſtering his paſſions, and diſguiſing 


his feelings he at length arrived at the appearance 


of the molt perfect Stoiciſm : nothing ſurpriſed, alarm- 
ed or diſcompoſed him. His capacity was ftrong, 
and his learning extenſive ; his wit brilliant, and his 
humour eaſy: and what has leſſeyed his reputation 
with a certain claſs of readers, is his higheſt praiſe. 
His compoſitions diſdain that tilted dignity, which is 
ſo often miſtaken for r like his manners, they 
are more elegant than : his talents have nothing 
of Gothic violence, and his learning is brought down 
to the level of poliſhed life. As a public ſpeaker he 
was able, eloquent, and correct, intimately acquaint- 
ed with the intereſts of his country, and of Europe; 
as a patriot he was warm, bold, and incorruptible ; 
as a ſtateſman, and a negociator, he was deep, cun- 
ning, pliant, and to' a certain degree deceitful. As a 
private nobleman, he. was apparently open, and en- 
gagingly free and communicative to his equals; at- 
rentively polite, even to his inferiors; and, in the 
preſence of his ſuperiors, princes and potentates, pro- 
toundly reſpectful, yet perfectly unembarraſſed. 
He was generous, ns even profule, in the former 


part 
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part of his life; in the latter, he was perhaps too 
parſimonious : but the laudableneſs of the motive, 
a defire to fave a fortune for his natural ſon, to 
whom he could not tranſmit his eſtate, will certainly 
be deemed a ſufficient apology. Vanity appears to 
have been his only foible, and gaming his only 
vice; the firſt might be attended with ſome good 
conſequences, the latter with none; it hurt both his 
health and his fortune ;. and during the beſt part of 
his lite made him the dupe of a ſet of ſharpers, who 


conſidered him as their prey, and whom any man, 


leſs infatuated, might have ſeen had nothing to loſe. 
But of this folly, as well as the futility of pompous 
greatneſs, he was fully ſenſible many years before 
his death; and, following nature by the light of 


experience, ſocial yet temperate, grave yet gay, he 


might be truly ſaid to live the life of REASON, 
If any thing can be added to this character, it is 
his Lordſhip's pious reſignation to the will of his 


Creator. Amid all his bodily infirmities, - and not- 


withſtanding the loſs of his only fon, (who died in 


November, 178, and with whom all his worldly 
Hopes periſhed), he ſtill, in a great meaſure, pre- 
ſerved his native chearfulneſs; and, as he expreſſes 


it himſelf, he was willing even << to crawl as an 
inſect“ on that earth which he had once, in ſome 
degree, ruled. But Heaven was kinder; for, ex- 
cept his hearing, he retained to the laſt the perfect 
"uſe of his FACULTIES, as the reward of his 
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